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The New Easter Vigil 
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FOR: ANNIVERSARIES — of all kinds: weddings, PRIZES—Church and school groups find Sign 


: ordinations, professions, special occasions. gift subs ideal party prizes, student awards. 
BIRTHDAYS—Your gift of The Sign means a PROFESSIONS—A nun will remember you for 
new year of reading pleasure for young or a gift that provides her own copy each month. 
old. 


SERVICE MEN & WOMEN—They like The 
GRADUATIONS—Whether from the school Sign for news of Catholic life on the home 


or an individual, The Sign’s a welcome gift. front. 

MOTHER’S DAY and FATHER’S DAY—Either SHUT-INS—Each new issue of your gift can 
parent will prize this Catholic gift from you. aid someone confined in a hospital or at home. 
ORDINATIONS—tThe newly ordained priest WEDDINGS—AMany priests select The Sign as 
will recall your kindness anew with each issue. most appropriate for their gift to couples. 


RATES: $3 Per Year @® Two Years, or Two 1-Year Subscriptions, $5 @ Each Additional 1-Year, $2.50 
GIFT CARD: An Attractive Gift Card Inscribed With Your Name Is Sent To Announce Each Gift. 
“Your Gift of THE SIGN Means A New Gift Every Month of the Year” v 


*Gold Medal Award Winner — Catholic Press Association Convention Citations 
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GIVE YOUR CHILD THIS MOST WONDERFUL 


THE BEAUTIFUL STORY OF OUR 
SAVIOR PRESENTED BY FAMOUS 
RADIO ACTORS IN WORDS AND 
MUSIC ON A LIFETIME VINYLITE RE- 
CORDING...SENT TO YOUR CHILD 


FOR JUST D25¢ 


The joyous Holy Easter season is the perfect 
time to help your child fortify his Faith and 
Spiritual Strength . . . to help him lead a 
happier, more wholesome Catholic life. 

You can now help him attain this Stronger 
Faith with a wonderful new way to teach 
Catholicism—‘‘never-to-be-forgotten” record- 
ings of the Prayers and Apostolic Teachings 
of Our Church, and the meaningful story of 
Our Saviour. 


OVER 30,000 CATHOLIC FAMILIES 

have already bought and praised the famous 
and inspiring album produced by the Catholic 
Children’s Record Club. Like a treasured 
Bible, these unbreakable Vinylite recordings 
will be handed down through your family for 
generations. 

Your child will love and understand the Es- 
sential Prayers and Hymns, and the beautifully 
dramatized “Story of Jesus,” as heard in 
magnificent words and music on 12 lifetime 
recordings designed for children from 4 to 
14 years. 


HERE’S WHY WE MAKE 

THIS UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 

Because we want you to discover for yourself 
how truly great these recordings are. . .how 
they can help your child enjoy his Catholic 
Faith as part of everyday life...and how 
they bring the living dramatic force of the 
Church right into your own home... 


WE WILL SEND YOU THE FIRST 
RECORDING : “1 
ab a Gust | 


—a $1.94 recording for only 25c (to 
cover postage and handling). YOU RISK 
VIRTUALLY NOTHING .. . YOU OBLI- 
GATE YOURSELF TO ABSOLUTELY 
NOTHING ... AND THE GREAT RE- 
CORDING IS YOURS TO KEEP AT OUR 
EXPENSE—-NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 
The main thing is that you give your child 
the OPPORTUNITY to enjoy this wonder- 
ful new experience . . . and at practi- 
cally no cost to yourself! 


GOLD EMBOSSED ALBUM OFFER IS INCLUDED 
You will store your recordings in a_ strikingly 
beautiful Cardinal Red album—a sturdy, hand 
some 12-pocket album you will be 
Proud to show in your home. 


EACH MANUSCRIPT ie 
HAS BEEN APPROVED 

by the Censor Librorum and has 
received the Imprimatur of His 
Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man of New York. A priest was 
present at each transcription. 
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WORLD'S 4 
MOST 

WONDERFUL aud l 
STORY! ai 






YY — —— 
CATECHISM MADE AS 

THRILLING AS A 

TELEVISION SERIAL! 


We AN J SS 
ine es — 
NEW METHOD OF TEACHING CATHOLICISM—THE ESSENTIAL 
PRAYERS AND HYMNS—ALSO THE LIVING, BREATHING 
“STORY OF JESUS’’—ALL APPROVED BY THE HIERARCHY 
OF THE CHURCH—A MODERN, MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE 
FOR YOUR CHILD! 





THE FIRST TWO ESSENTIAL PRAYERS 
Your children will enjoy learning the ‘Sign 
of the Cross” and “The Lord’s Prayer” this 
wonderful new way. No collection is com- 
plete without this masterpiece. 


THE UNFORGETTABLE DRAMATIZATION 
OF THE “NATIVITY” The birth 
of Our Lord is made so real that young- 
sters feel they can almost see the shep- 
herds and the gifts of the Magi : . . reach 
out and touch the Babe in the manger! 





| MAIL THE COUPON NOW! | AMAZINGLY LOW PLAN. “PAY | HERE’S WHAT TO DO: 

| When we receive it, we send | AS YOU GO.” No other gift can| 1. CLIP OUT THE VALUABLE 

| you the gift recording and re- mean so much to your child... | COUPON BELOW, AND FILL IN 
serve the other eleven record. | and no other gift is so easy to} YOUR NAME, ADDRESS, CITY 

| ings in your name. BUT YOU] give. Regardless of financial | AND STATE. 

| ARE UNDER NO OBLIGATION | circumstances, every Catholic! 2, MAIL THE COUPON TODAY, 

| TO TAKE THEM. | Family can afford it. | MAKING SURE TO ENCLOSE THE 


| PS. 
IF, AFTER HEARING THE GIFT| UNDER THE EASY-PAYMENT | 72> 'N COIN OR STAMPS 
: ‘ . -.| 3. LISTEN TO YOUR GIFT RE- 
recording you decide NOT to| PLAN, the GIFT recording is 
8 ks | CORDING. IF YOU DECIDE YOU 
complete the series, just send us | sent at once. Two weeks later, 
é . DO NOT WANT TO COMPLETE 
a postcard saying so. BUT THE | unless we hear otherwise from | 
| FIRST RECORDING IS A GIFT | you, Recording No. 2 is sent, ber stimpep — SEND US A 
THAT IS YOURS TO KEEP! | and so onevery two weeks until D SAYING SO, BUT 
| you receive all 12 recordings. YOU KEEP RECORDING NO. 1. 
SHOULD YOU DECIDE TO CON- | ATTENTION PLEASE! 
TINUE the series now, you re- | Bills are included in the pack- | Because the number of recordings 
tain the right to cancel at any | ages at two-week intervals, so | available for gift purposes must 
time later. Full details of the | there is absolutely no strain on | be limited, we urgently ask that 
other recordings will accom-| your budget. See the coupon | you fill in and mail the coupon 
pany the gift package. | for details. | aS soon as you read this. 


Offer limited to one applicant per family. Must be in U. S., U. S. Possession or Canada. 
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1 CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB, INC., Desk 1169 

— -% P. O. Box 333, Tuckahoe Station, Tuckahoe, New York 

| enclose 25c in coin or stamps, for which please send me Recording No. 1—FIRST 
TWO ESSENTIAL PRAYERS and THE STORY OF JESUS. If | decide to cancel after 
hearing Recording No. 1, | will write you saying so and | will be under no further 
obligation. Otherwise you may send me one more recording every two weeks, and 
1 will pay within 5 days after receiving it, at the LOW rate of $1.94 each, plus 
small postage. In any event, Recording No. 1 is mine to keep. 


NAME 
Not Sold  ADORESS 
Through Stores CITY_____— 
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ditors page 


A Look at the Record 


ATURALLY we were quite interested in 

the proposed Congressional resolution con- 

demning Soviet Russia’s perversion of Yalta 
and Potsdam. We were as intrigued by the 
reaction to this proposal as by the proposal itself. 
Some of this reaction we could understand quite 
easily, especially in political circles. But we were 
amazed no end by writers and commentators who 
tried to justify Yalta and Potsdam by the old 
alibi that in those days everybody was pro-Soviet, 
everybody trusted Russia as a loyal and valiant 
ally. 

To that we say what General McAuliffe said 
to the Germans at Bastogne: Nuts! 

We were annoyed enough to take a_ look 
through the files to see what we had written on 
the subject. Here’s what we wrote on this same 
page (April, 1942) right at the beginning of the 
U. S.-Soviet honeymoon: “The fact is . .. that 
Communism is one of the most brutal systems of 
government ever imposed on a_ long-suffering 
humanity and that its leader, Joseph Stalin, is the 
bloodiest homicide of modern times. . . . Stalin is 
allied with us against his will... . . An overwhelm- 
ing victory for the Reds would not be an unmiti- 
gated good. ... We can... limit our aid to Russia 
in such a way that we shall not be helping to forge 
the chains of a Communist-dominated Europe.” 

Did that one ever bring us letters from some of 
the Stalin-is-our-friend readers! 

Now let’s skip to Yalta and see what we had to 
say about that. (April 1945) “No lip service to 
the Atlantic Charter, no tears shed over the sacri- 
fices of the Russian people, no appeals to ‘realism’ 
or denunciations of ‘perfectionists’ and ‘obstruc- 
tionists’ can cancel or sugarcoat the fact that at 
Yalta we sold our ally Poland as the price of unity. 
The appeal to the Atlantic Charter in the official 
report was a wanton bit of cynicism in view of the 
Charter’s declaration that ‘they (Britain and the 
U.S.A.) desire to see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
people concerned.’ ” 

That one was received much better than the 
foregoing. By this time a lot of people were get- 
ting doubtful about the late Uncle Joe. 


One last quotation and we are through. We 
Americans are in the present mess because we dis- 
armed while the Reds remained armed. We 
haven't been able to do much with them because 
our only weapons were words while they had the 
Red Army astride Eastern Europe. 

On this subject we wrote in September, 1945: 
“It is essential that we leave a large military force 
in Europe for some time to come. .. . Our soldiers 
are anxious to come home and we are anxious to 
have them. But it is stupid to bring them back 
... until their job is done. . . . Our influence in 
European affairs, our power of moral suasion are 
in almost direct proportion to our military might. 
... We are dealing with people for whom the last 
word is armed strength. It is better to finish the 
job now than to have to do it over in a few years.” 

Today, with the Russian bear at our heels, we 
are trying to build up in a hurry what we non- 
chalantly tore down in 1945. 


E are not trying to prove that we are smarter 

than others or that we had better sources of 

information about what is going on in the 
world. In fact, all we want to prove is that any 
ordinary person with ordinary brains and ordinary 
sources of information knew better than to fall 
for the love-our-dear-ally Soviet Russia rot that 
was ladled out during and immediately after 
World War II. 

We've had enough of that everybody-was-doing-it 
line. Everybody wasn’t doing it, and those who 
were may deserve our sympathy but they don’t 
deserve our trust. Those in high positions are sup- 
posed to lead, not follow. Since they have fallen 
for such absurd propaganda once, how can we be 
sure they won’t do it again? 


ttt. Hahd Femme 
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Religions News 
Francis Cardinal Spellman presents a check to Nether- 
lands Consul General for flood relief. These good, hard- 
working, independent people deserve our utmost support. 





United Press 


Leaders of Labor and Industry meet with Secretary of 
Labor, Durkin, to discuss the Taft-Hartley Law. We hope 
l they can agree on a law that both sides will respect. 


GN April, 1953 


Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


URING the days when Joseph Stalin lay paralyzed and 

unconscious waiting for the stroke of death, we read a 
story which counterbalanced our shocked awareness of his 
impending spiritual crisis. A 
man in Milwaukee, Frank Ferris, 
phoned his office to say he would 
not report for work. He then 
phoned for a priest. After that, 
he arranged blessed candles and holy water beside his bed, 
got into bed, and fell unconscious, as Joseph Stalin probably 
Was at the time. 

That is how the priest found him. He gave him the last 
Sacraments. And Mr. Ferris died. 

What has happened to the soul of Joseph Stalin we do 
not know. The mercy of God is great, even toward His 
protessed enemies. The number of prayers offered for Stalin, 
under the impulse of charitable forgiveness, were countless. 
Still there is no question but that his life was a very poor 
preparation for death and an eventual date with the 
Eternal Judge. 

This depressing meditation, which must have occurred to 
most religious people, was offset, in our case, by the edifying 
story of Mr. Ferris. He was going to die. So he called the 
office. He called the priest. He did a last bit of house- 
keeping. There were courtesy, wisdom, and efficiency. That 
is the way to get ready to die. 


A Meditation 
For Mortals 


It is also, perhaps, the measure 
between Milwaukee and Moscow. 


vf the spiritual distance 





O one need tell us how the average American feels 
N about President Eisenhower's program for dealing with 
world Reds. The citizen has a new sense of hope and secur- 

ity, a welcome change from the 


? mood of defeatism and panic, 
Red China 


encouraged by the former policy 
Likes Ike 


of patience, silence, and de- 
fensive holing-up. But how is 
the Eisenhower idea received among the captive peoples 
who suffer under applied Communism? What do they think 
of the President’s plan for dealing with it 
making it suffer for its sins? 


aggressively and 

We have a report from China and would like to share it. 

Observers have noticed a distinct change in the attitude 
of the Chinese public. Because this attitude is definitely tied 
up with the new Eisenhower policy, which has been re- 
ported in the Communist press, the observers have called 
it Ikeitis. It is an attitude which should cheer us a great 
deal. In the words of one observer, here is how it works 
out: 

“After a lot of practice -marching with drums, January 1 
came and went without any big parade. Just a few kids here 
and there. All the stores, even the postoffice, remained open. 
No dancing. No back-slapping. No speeches, as in other 
years. Ikeitis has dampened their ardor.” 

Ikeitis seems also to have given the little fellow an infu- 
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sion of spunk. Inspired him to talk back to the bosses. As J “a 
if the Eisenhower program of positive cold-war attack on r oa 
Communism were a kind of declaration of independence B 
adopted by the people of China. fo 

“The new regime used to be on the hour, on the minute, 
on the dot—progressive. Lately it seems to have had an 6: 
attack of spring fever. Stall-keepers were ordered to move “4 
off the main street. They did for about three weeks, then e 
began drifting back. Five were arrested. The others held " 
a protest meeting and demanded their release. ‘If the goy- es 
ernment wants money, let’s make money,’ they said. ‘No 
sales, no taxes.’ The police had to let them sell anywhere 
they please. The masses are feeling their oats.” 

Long ago, the Chinese began to experience hatred and 
disgust for the program of Russianization which the Reds ( 
introduced into China. Now they are beginning to say so: 

“The local paper is outdoing itself with stories about . 
hungry, shoeless workers in the U.S.A. No steel, no skilled 
workers, no room in the schools for workers’ children. Only 1 
in the Fatherland, Russia, is there abundance of everything. ‘ 
The people are seething as the loud speakers blare every : 

was Want day: ‘Love the Fatherland. Work for the Fatherland. Love 
Above, is beautiful St. Peter’s Church, recently built in the Father’s teachings.’ One morning the butcher snorted, v 
the teeming Loop of Chicago. This select spot was chosen ‘Rotten.’ ‘What,’ I said, ‘the meat?’ ‘No,’ he said. ‘The 
for the benefit of the thousands of workers and shoppers. Fatherland.’ ” f 
There is not the same hatred of Americans. “Our cook (an ( 
ag q American cook, in an American household) had his first J 
‘ anniversary in our kitchen. He says that the attitude of s 
Por the people is changing. More smiles. More friendly waves. ‘ 
People are ready to talk about more than the weather.” s 

A cleavage has developed between the people and the I 
Communist bosses. That, of course, is a common phenom- 
enon in Communist lands. What is uncommon is the fact ( 
that the public is pro Ike, as if he were a national leader. 

“The neighbors (Communist officials) are losing plenty 
of sleep over Ike’s moving the Seventh Fleet. The local 
paper blasts away every day about Ike and Formosa. Not ¢_ | 
very smart. The more the people hear of that, the more | 
they cheer. Not too obviously, though.” | 

UR readers will hear speculation about the President's 

new foreign policy, much tongue-clicking from people 

who sit at a scribe’s desk and work the thing out in their 

a heads, a method of criticism 

United Press A: : . 

Germans fleeing Red rule are crowding West Berlin. Civil Liberties “and- which has evident shortcomings. 

Some have rightly suggested that the air lift be em- agit ‘ They may hear scare talk from 
ployed to fly these people to the safety of the West. or” National Seeurity 


rival, domestic politicians, or 
from foreign statesmen who 
want to run the world on their terms, leaving us the 
privilege of picking up the tab. Such comment could be 
insincere. 

We thought you would like to know not what somebody 
thinks or says will happen as a result of the Eisenhower 
program, but what actually is happening in China, the big- 
gest single area of enemy domination. This is the statement 
of observers. They are not commentators racking their 
brains. They are reporters using their eyes and their ears. 

This information might also help you form an opinion 
about Congressional investigations into subversive activity. 
It has been said that such tactics play into the hands of 
Communism. Not in China. The Chinese who have suffered 
under Communism are not scandalized at a democracy which 
takes stiff measures against it. That is what they want 
to see. Because that is what Communism deserves. They 
would have no faith in the intelligence of free people who 
would act otherwise. 





F U. S. Del he U. N.. W cae United Press The information might help you indirectly to form an 
J. S. Delegate 2 U. on Aus ys ee 5 cy iene a s. ae 
a a U. N.,  oreggnaendancg veg ney tod opinion about current civil liberties movements. For our 
a well-deserved rest in Vermont. For years he had to : ; , 
listen to the long-winded Gromyko and Vishinsky. own sake, Government personnel must be investigatec 
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thoroughly. In the course of such an investigation, some in 
nocent people may get hurt. Just as some innocent people 
get run over by automobiles. But we cannot, for that reason, 
forego either automobiles or investigations. 

When objectors suggest more efficient methods of investi- 
gation, they should get a hearing. But when their recom- 
mendations amount to the dropping of investigations, 
they should be told to invest their security opinions in some 
less hazardous game, like playing the horses or slot machines, 
where you can only lose money. 

Any Chinaman would tell them that. 





UR new Administration has shown great boldness in 

tackling the thorny problem of inflation. The promise 
of a stable dollar was a key plank in the 1952 campaign. The 
Republicans had pledged a bal- 
anced budget and a return to 
the free market. Controls would 
be scrapped wherever possible. 
The law of supply and demand 


The Administration 
And Inflation 


would be given free play. 

In spite of the sound arguments against inflation, and the 
firm promises of the campaign, it took courage to launch 
out on the uncharted seas of a free economy. For twenty 
years the government has been tinkering with the economic 
system. During the 1930's, we had a series of hypodermics 
aimed to stir up lagging production. The following decade 
saw a myriad of brakes and controls, in the effort to hold 
back prices. An entire generation of government officials, 
business men, and labor leaders has only vague recollections 
of the workings of a free economy. 

While nobody dares to defend inflation, there is no una- 
nimity about the ways to fight it. A balanced budget is a 
fine ideal. But have we the courage to keep taxes up and 
pare spending to the bone? Mr. Eisenhower will be fortunate 
if he can hold his own Patty in Congress to this austere pro- 
gram. Likewise, much can be said for rolling back farm 
prices. But will demand increase enough to keep farm in- 
comes up? A miscalculation here might spell political dis- 
aster in the 1954 elections. 

There are equal hazards in regard to the labor side of 
the political picture. If prices do not rise as a result of 
decontrol, we may be spared another round of “catching-up” 
wage increases. Possibly labor may find new justifications 
for higher wages. It may need more purchasing power or 
wish to share “productivity gains.” Industry may not resist 
too strongly in view of full employment and a tight labor 
market. Should it decide to resist, however, we may have 
serious strike problems on the eve of Congressional elections. 

Considering these political dangers, we doff our Homburg 
to the President for his courage in taking the hard course. 
While inflation hurts everybody, it does not directly and 
obviously affect such powerful political groups as farmers and 
union workers. They can be placated by higher price sup- 
ports or another round of government-imposed wage in- 
creases. But if a free market brings them hardships, they 
possess powerful weapons of reprisal. 

The real question, however, is the economic wisdom rather 
than the political courage of the Administration policy. In 
our opinion, the Eisenhower policy is sound. Controls have 
their place in a war economy. Under war conditions 
civilian production is strictly limited. No amount of bid- 
ding by consumers will increase production. The only 
result of a free market then would be skyrocketing inflation. 

We are not in a war economy today, in spite of Korea and 
NATO. Except for a few scarce raw materials, there is no 
praciical limit on production of civilian goods. There may 
be spot shortages leading to some price increases. Pric« 
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Harris & Ewing 
Stalin’s death will make the ambassadorship to Russia an 
even more precarious assignment. Charles E. Bohlen, Sov- 
iet affairs specialist, was President Ike’s choice for job. 





Harris & Ewing 
Working in the French sector of “Voice of America,” M. 
Horneffer, above, said it was written to sound like the 
“Voice of Moscow.” Current investigation should tell. 





United Press 
German Chancellor, Adenauer, shakes hands with French 
Foreign Minister, Bidault. Cause for optimism: they 
both agreed on preliminaries for new European Army. 
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United Press 
In a good move to bolster Far Eastern defense, the U. S. 
transferred the above ships and many others of various 
sizes to the Japanese Coastal Safety Forces in Yokosuka. 





OF dis 


United Press 
A ragged Korean orphan begs candy from a GI. Our sol- 
diers have been generous in support of the orphans, but 
our help is also needed to save these poor children. 


jumps of this type do not last long in a free economy. The 
production pipeline is soon filled and prices get back to 
normal. 

The trouble with controls, under present conditions, js 
that they may prevent price increases, but they also prevent 
production. The classic example is rent control in France, 
Housing there is dirt cheap, if you can find a house or an 
apartment. But returns to landlords are so meager that 
new rental housing is not being built. Repairs are neglected. 
Apartments are falling to pieces. 

In a free market, by contrast, housing would be built, 
There would be a housing boom for a few years until the 
market was saturated. Possibly prices would rise at first, 
But they would decline when renters were competing for 
tenants. This is not just textbook theory. We can check it 
by watching the 
receivers. 


1953 prices of automobiles or television 
Automobiles brought black-market prices in the 
late 1940's. Today the dealers are holding or cutting prices, 
in spite of higher wage and raw-material costs. For these 
reasons, we think that the Administration program is good 
economics and good politics. 





\LENKOV, the propagandist, is in the saddle. Among 

other skills of the new dictator, his cleverness in the 
use of the big lie stands out. This is a matter of overwhelm- 
ing importance for the statesmen 
of the free world. 

Georgi M. Malenkov could not 
have been a second-rate propa- 
gandist and gotten where he is. 
He rose to power under the wing of the master propa- 
gandist, Stalin, and in the Central Secretariat of the party. 

One of Malenkov’s great accomplishments, reportedly, was 
to master-mind the fantastic peace offensive of the last five 
years. 

That out to portray the Soviet Union as 
the great promoter of peace, as against the war-mongering 
Western powers. 

The some 
places. It made use of mass meetings, high-level conferences, 
slogans, repetition, and gross twisting of facts. This was 
carried on stubbornly despite vast amounts of ridicule. And 
in the end it convinced many a starving Asian, many a_ Euro- 
pean neutralist. 


Malenkov: 
Of The 


More 
Same 


offensive set 


campaign was uncomfoitably successful in 


It took the edge of urgency off the free 
world’s defense plans. 

The cautious Malenkov will hardly forget as dictator the 
risk-free weapon that has served his well in the 
We must expect a renewed outburst of carefully 
planned lies, distortions, and half-truths. What the new 
Soviet Premier has to united, realistic determina- 
tion on the part of free nations to stand up against aggres- 
sion. Propaganda drives will aim at breaking that determina- 
tion. They will not try to make citizens open traitors to 
America, but rather to sap the firmness of convictions and 
readiness to sacrifice. They will inform Europe that America 


aims so 
past. 


fear is a 


wants war, that enthusiasm for Europe’s defense is danger- 
ous, that by proper concessions it is possible to placate 
Moscow. Malenkov, new tyrant of an old tyranny, is clever 
enough to see that weak links in Western defense are more 
valuable to him than a handful of traitors. The West can 
certainly not afford to relax. 

The funeral in over. The endless lines of 
mourners have fulfilled their stage directions and gone home. 
We must get ready again for the propaganda. Our leaders, 
in Congress and the White House, must work out an ef- 
fective strategy of counter-propaganda. A thoroughly rein- 
vigorated Voice of America would be a good weapon to 
start with. 


Moscow is 
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Ewing Galloway 
Gibraltar, constant British thorn in Spain’s side 


The most strategic and anti-Communist nation 


of the world is kept out of the commune of the West. 


Is this a conspiracy or a blind delusion? 


by STANTON GRIFFIS 


INCE the war, as United States Am- 
Spent to four “trouble spot” 
Egypt. \reentina, 
and Spain—I have had amplc 


countries—Poland, 
Oppor- 
tunity to study and judge the texture 
and fabric of many peoples. My affec- 
tion for Spain and its people is very 
deep rooted. It is easy for me to say 
that my vear in Madrid was almost 
certainly the happiest year of my life. 

Historically, to understand something 
of the present government in Spain, 
it is not necessary to throw back to 
the davs of Columbus and of Spanish 
far-lune throughout the 
Those days are only a vague 


possessions 
world. 
memory of history. 

But to understand the diplomatic 
policies toward Spain ol three 
England, France. and the 
United States, it is necessary to think 


ereat 


powers, 


of those bits of history which involved 
the seizure of Gibraltar as a bastion of 
the British Empire at the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. the Napoleonic in- 
vasion of Spain, the subsequent actions 
of England through Wellington and 
Nelson, and, almost a hundred vears 
later, the Spanish-American War, which 
reduced Spain to a_ third-class power 
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and robbed her of her last important 
colonies, the Philippines and Cuba. 
Strangely enough, there is in Spain 
little or no bitterness toward the United 
States as a result of the war of 1898. 
But bitterness toward England is kept 
alive bv the sight of the towering rock 
of Gibraltar, still held by Britain and a 
constant visual and political thorn in 
the Spanish flesh. Memories of Napole- 
onic days and the consequent irritations 
between Spain and France have been 
kept alive by innumerable border difh- 
culties and inter-country squabbles. 
\fter Alfonso fled the country and 
the monarchy of manv hundreds of 
vears became a_ restless republic, the 
1935-6. 


Franco came to power assisted by Hitler 


inevitable climax came in 
ancient 
vetting into the battle 
\ preview of World War IT was 
fought on Spanish soil. with the conse 


quent loss of a million Spaniards, count- 


and Mussolini. with Spain’s 
enemy, Russia 


roval. 


less semicasualties, and unbelievable 


destruction. 

It is impossible in the short scope 
of this article to go at length into 
the historic events o! the forties during 


which Franco was accused by the Allies 


IN: Our Jilted Ally 








‘\ Tae 


Lara 


The author as U. S. Ambassador greets Gen. Franco 


of every crime in the calendar and sent 
his famous Blue Division to fight 
against Russia along with the German 
armies. It is sufficient to say that 
Franco’s diplomacy was directed toward 
the good of Spain and Spain alone. 
The Germans, despite the anguished 
appeals of Hitler, were never permitted 
to cross the Pyrenees, were never per- 
mitted to enter Spain to attack Gibral- 
tar. Spain, with the memory of their 
own civil war tresh in the minds of 
all Spaniards. remained at least semi- 
neutral to the end. Our American fleets 
entered their North African 
expedition with at least the silent 


and forces 


Llessing ol Franco. 

With the endine of the great war, 
the United States basked in the midst 
of its short-lived honeymoon with the 
eentlemen of the Kremlin. Under their 
United 
ill-timed 
decision with France and England to 


cuidance in the [ N., the 


Siates made the unfortunate, 


withdraw ambassadors from Spain, be- 


lievinge that this would probably result 
in the Dictator’s downfall. An ele- 
mental knowledge of the Spanish tem- 
perament should have pointed out that 
| 

under no possible circumstances could 
the pride-driven Spaniard have reacted 
alone the lines of the Allies’ belief. 


i 
The dictatorship and leadership of 


i 





STANTON GRIFFIS, until recently U. S 
Ambassador to Spain, was formerly our Am- 
bassador to Poland, Egypt, and Argentina. His 
book, Lying in State, was published a few 
months ago. 








Pr) Inco were stre) ratnel than 
kened by th 1e great 
rs, and s \ rly in 

| I t ¢ | » s vad t 
yurae » shak diplomatic 
eadership of England id Franc in 
the Spanish matter and send an am 


vassador to Spain for the first time in 
iImost six years. This move was almost 
d by the 


immediately lollowe dispatch 


of ambassadors from London and Paris. 
For the first time in almost fifteen years, 
Spain, although not admitted to th 
United Nations, became, in effect, a 
semirespectable 
munity, diplomatically 


member of the com- 
speaking. She 





was no longer 
battle of theories or an 
outcast with no diplomatic representa- 
tions with the greater powers. 


proving ground for the 
ideological 


The result of this strange series of 
machinations and diplomatic stupidity, 
at all times kept whipped to a froth 
by the strange and highly prejudiced 
cutpourings of many American journa- 
lists, only lately became apparent in the 
realization that in the development of 
a united Western Europe, NATO, and 
a solid front against the great wave of 
Communism to the East, a wide pe- 
riphery of defense had been completely 
neglected. Spain, 
tegically located 
country for 


probably most. stra- 
any great European 
physical defense 
threatened attack from the East, 
as ideologically most 


against 
as well 
proven through 
her age-old hatred of Communism, had 
been forgotten. 

Even today, almost two years since 
the day on which I had the honor of 
taking Admiral Forrest Sherman to see 
Franco as the first step of a United 
States-Spanish military rapprochement, 
no final agreements have been reached. 


10 





No ses 101 OTS have pecn 
d for the use of the United States 

s And. ex yt for punv loan 
Expo nd Import Bank in 

0, literally nothing has been«done to 

1] } 

( ypalling situation which 


exists in our economic and military re¢ 
tions with Spain today. 

The exception comes from the thou 
sands of American tourists who have 
commenced to realize the beauty and 
charm of Spain during the last two o1 
three vears, the numberless American 
usinessmen who have visited Hispania 
understanding of 


the country, and from the rising tide 


ind ce Ve lope d some 


eo hr, dl soins 
fe- ee = 
For over a year a U. S. economic mission has delayed 
needed Spanish aid, yet Communist Tito grabs all 


Campua 
Admiral Sherman with his wife after the historic meeting 
to discuss idea of American naval and air bases in Spain 


of American opinion in favor of the 
theory that the great military loophole 


of the Spanish peninsula should be 
closed. 
In the international press, a great 


deal of secrecy has been thrown around 
the historic meeting between the late 
Admiral Sherman and Franco. But it 
Was an extremely straightforward con- 
ference and I doubt if much new ma- 
terial has been added since July, 1951. 
To quote from a recent book entitled 
Lying in State, which I published a few 
months ago: 

‘To Sherman’s carefully — phrased 
questions as to whether or not the 
Spanish Government would be willing 
to negotiate the 


ish naval and 


\merican use of Span- 
bases and to his ques- 
tions concerning Franco’s — probable 
Caudillo an- 


swered directly and without reserve. 


policy in case of war, the 


“He would of course be willing to 
negotiate, but pointed out that it 
would be of litthe use to grant the 
privileges asked by the Americans unless 
there was parallel economic assistance 
sufficient to make the air bases and 





ors efficient. He outlined Spxin’s 
toric opposition to Rus re- 
peated unequivocally he = state nts 
lich | had made to me fou ths 
rlier, that while Spain did not desire 
to be a member of NATO she 1 ld 
»¢ willing with propel Americal aS 
sistance to take upon hersell all of the 
responsibilities of a NATO nation in 
case ot attack. He added that there 


would be no question of a properly 


armed Spanish army’s refusal to fight 
north of the Pyrenees, or anywher« se. 
il the occasion demanded. His only 
reservation seemed to be the normal 


one that the use of the bases and the 


United Press 


harbors would be at all times regarded 
as the use of Spanish property, and 
would remain in Spanish ownership 
after any war.” 

For almost a year now, a military 
and economic mission has been in 
negotiation with the Spanish Govern- 
ment in reference to American air bases, 
naval rights, and economic aid. Un- 
fortunately, I am unable to discuss or 
speak with accuracy of the trend or 
possible final results of these negotia- 
tions. They have been greatly retarded, 
I believe, by the change in 
tion in Washington. It would seem 
reasonable, if not probable in result, 
for the Franco Government to believe 
might obtain better terms 
from the new administration than from 
the old. 

The negotiations have been carried 
on under the able and watchful eye 
of Lincoln MacVeigh, who succeeded 
me as the United States Ambassador a 
year ago. I had reached an age where 
I felt I should retire, after ten years 
in Government, and had completed the 
cycle of military and economic reports 


administra- 


that they 
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which were made by the preliminary 
commissions in the Autumn of 1951. 
Mr. MacVeigh will in turn be succeeded 
by Mr. James Dunn, who comes from 
Paris after with honor 
both in Italy and France. 

Although the delay and slowness of 
the negotiations are greatly to be re- 
eretted, and it may be later than we 
think, it would seem almost incredible 
that with the increasingly improved 
American public opinion toward Spain, 
the negotiations should not be speedily 
finished with American planes ready 
to fly from Spanish air bases and Ameri- 
can ships welcomed in the great naval 
ports of the Peninsula. 

Spain is a mighty fortress of Catholi- 
cism. Studies made while I was operat- 
ing the Embassy in Madrid seem to 
show that probably less than one-twen- 
tieth of 1 per cent of Spain’s population 
of more than twenty-eight million peo- 
ple are non-Catholics. The influence of 
the Church extends from the happy 
and religious life of Franco and _ his 
family in the Prado to the lowliest 
peasant in the arid fields of the Spanish 
plateau shepherded by a village priest. 
Its religious festivals are celebrated 
throughout the world, and it is notable 
that the influence of Catholicism has 
strengthened and ‘influenced Franco in 
his sturdy hatred of Communism. 

The happy relationship existing be- 
tween the State and the Church. of 
course, forms one of the four great 
bases of Franco’s power in his uncanny 
ability to tie.each to his ambitions for 
and service to Spain. The others being, 
of course, the Army, the Falange, and 
the Monarchists. You may read and 
study what you will in Spain, talk when 
with 
in the street 
archistic 


serving great 


from the 
to the wealthy and 
landowner, realize that the 
basic desire of the Spanish people is 
that their 


you can everyone man 


mon- 


should be a mon- 
archy, and realize that Franco has stated 
himself to be an Monarchist 
and has arranged a regency which must 
provide for a Catholic 
distant future. Nevertheless, I do not 
that many thinking men in 
Spain believe that the monarchy will 
return until Franco dies or until he 
himself feels that the time has come fon 
him to retire and turn 
the government 


country 
avowed 
king in some 


believe 


the control of 


over to other hands. 

HOULD the doors be thrown-open 

to free elections in Spain, it is the 
opinion of manv careful students ol 
the Spanish scene that Franco would be 
overwhelmingly elected as a leader, but 
that unfortunately an almost countless 
number of political parties would 
spring up. This would leave the gov- 
ernment impotent in its assembly and 
probably return it to an approximation 
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of the dictatorship of today. There 
seems nowhere in the Spanish body 
politic any man of the strength, the 
character, and the leadership of Franco, 
and the people of Spain are well aware 
of this fact as they grumble away at 
their Government and all its works. 

Economically, particularly in refer- 
ence to its relationship with the United 
States, Spain is the paradox of Western 
Europe. Since the beginning of the 
second World War, we have poured out 
in lend-lease, grants, loans, point four, 
and other aids to our allies both former 
and present in Western Europe some- 
thing approximating eighty billions of 
American dollars. During this period, 
our aid to Spain, as has been pointed 
out, amounted to a loan from the Ex- 
port and Import Bank of sixty-two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars, 
although an additional aid of a hundred 
and twenty-five million dollars has been 
voted by Congress and is part and par- 
cel of the military and economic bar- 
gaining now going on between the two 
governments. 

During these years, the Spanish econ- 
omy, already suffering from the terrible 
blows of the civil war, had to »ull it- 
self up by its bootstraps and battle with 
its tremendous percentage of untillable 
land, with droughts and calamities of 
all sorts, until the happy weather of the 
last two crop seasons restored at least 
its crops of food grains to an approxi- 
mation of its local needs. 
hundreds of millions of 
lars to Tito, an avowed 
the Spanish student of 
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Obliging 

Pe Although it was winter, the 
| little Chinese laundrvman= was 
' taking a well-earned vacation. 
Wandering aimlessly around 
| Yellowstone Park after a snow- 
} storm, he looked over his shoul- 


der and saw a huge bear close 
behind him, sniffing at his foot- 
prints. 

Pausing for a moment before 
taking off, he yelled back in 
Bruin’s general direction: 

“You 
O.K. I make you some more!” 

Joseph J. Manley 


likee my footprints? 











economics simply cannot understand 
how this can be, while Spain, the con- 
stant and uncompromising enemy of 


Communism, is left out in the financial 
cold. Yet there is every reason to believe 
that this cannot 

Understanding of a 


continue indefinitely. 
long-neglected 
country by the people of another coun- 
try must come slowly. For many years, 
no very wise or intelligent articles about 
Spain were written for the American 
press. Those which appeared in many 
cases whose 
prejudices flowed through their stories. 
But all this is changing. It is changing 
through articles in our leading maga- 
zines which really attempt to tell the 
truth about Spain and its government. 


were penned by writers 


EALIZING the importance of tour- 
ists to Spain both from the economic 
and education angle the last am- 
bassador to Madrid struggled long and 
heartily with the Spanish Government 
to persuade it to discard the ancient 
and outmoded visa 
ports and permit the American tourist 
to visit the Spanish domain without the 


system of  pass- 


necessity of a visa. That this was ac- 
complished, that the Spanish Govern- 
ment was finally willing to give up its 
visa rights, was a minor miracle in view 
of the Spanish pride, constantly irri- 
tated by the unfair provisions of the 
McCarran Act, 
Communists 
nistic 
barring 
a distinguished 
leader of 


against 
Commu- 


which, aimed 


and citizens of 
succeeded in 


States 


actually 
United 
citizen ol 


countries, 


from the many 


Spain. the 


world anti-Communism. 


But visas are no more, and a rich 


reward awaits the tourist who. strays 


from the beaten paths of the other 
European countries into the fre sh fields 


and beautiful pastures of Snanish 


scenery. art, and life. It is rewarding 
not only to the tourist per se but to 
the governments of Spain and the 
United States, for that same tourist will 


return with entirely different ideas and 
attitudes toward the Spanish than those 
which he has been subconsciously nur- 
turing for vears. 


By all means visit Spain and trv to 


understand it. You will find it. still 
by far the cheapest country in rope 
in terms of the American dolla You 
will find it hospitable. cor ) nd 
entertaining. Yet one word to the wise. 
Do not trv to go at the time of the 
ereat fiestas or religious celebrations 
without the most careful and assured 
accommodations in advance. for the 
French tourists British tourists. as 
well as the American tourist. have been 


busv discovering Spain. The hotels have 


been literally burst apart by the influx. 


But go when vou can and with 
modations 


accom- 
and it will be a 
happy. profitable day for you. 


assured 
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Helga Morgenstern looks both willing and anxious as 
she learns firsthand to fry chicken southern style 


Photos by Allan J, 4 
American manners at table and elsewhere were taught by 
State Department courses to prepare this German miss 


Experiment in Understanding 


T was a clear October evening in 

1944 when British night bombers 
roared over Duisberg in a devastating 
raid upon that great steel center on the 
Rhine. 

One of the bombs dropped that night 
sought out the apartment house where 
nine-year-old Helga Morgenstern lived. 
Helga was not at home that night, how- 
ever. She had been evacuated to the 
country by a worried father who had 
found a refuge there for Helga, her 
mother, and her two baby brothers. 

It is now eight years later. The shriek 
of bombs has long since ceased to dis- 
turb the quiet of autumn nights in Duis- 
berg. Helga’s family is back in the city 
again. Her father—home after two-and- 
a-half years in a Russian prison camp— 
practices law in Duisberg. 

Helga herself, however, is living in 
Portland, 8,000 miles 
away. She is one of 420 German and 


Oregon, some 
Austrian high-school students who are 
spending a year in the United States. 
They are here living with American 
families and attending American schools. 
They represent an experiment spon- 
sored by the State Department—an ex- 
periment in understanding and good 
will. 

Thousands of eager teen-agers asked 


4 


12 


to take part in the experiment. Helga 
was one of the 420 chosen. 

They come from city and town, from 
hamlet and farm. They belong to dif- 
ferent economic classes. They attend 
different churches. They have one thing 
in common, however—the ability to lead. 

Why are we bringing the leaders of 
tomorrow’s Germany to the United 
States to spend a year in American 
homes and schools? There are two rea- 
sons: 

First, we are trying to heal the scars 
of war in the minds and emotions of 
German youth. Secondly, we are trying 
to give them an understanding of the 
United States and of freedom and de- 
mocracy—an understanding that can 
never be learned second-hand from an 
army of occupation, from textbooks, or 
from the Voice of America. 

We hope to teach them a genuine 
appreciation that comes only through 
actual eating three 
meals a day as a member of an Ameri- 
can family, from attending daily classes 


experience—from 


in an American school, from playing 
with American friends after school is 
out, 

This experiment differs from college 
student-exchange programs. The chil- 
dren live right in an American family 


instead of in a college dorm. Also, they 
are in their younger, more formative 
years. 

Perhaps we can see how the program 
works by retracing the steps that brought 
Helga the 8,000 miles from Duisberg to 
Portland. 

One morning the principals of the 
seven high schools in Duisberg received 
a letter from the American State De- 
partment. They were asked to select 
six outstanding student leaders who 
would like to spend a year in the United 
States. 

Two hundred Duisberg teen-agers ap- 
plicd. The local school officials chose 
Helga and five others who were then 
interviewed by the American Student 
Exchange Officer in Dusseldorf. 

\fter the interview, four (Helga 
among them) were asked to forward 
their applications to the State Depart- 
ment in Washington. Then came a 
long period of waiting. Not until June 
did Helga learn she was one of three 
Duisberg teen-agers who were actually 
coming to the United States. 

Why was Helga chosen? She thinks 
her work in a Catholic youth organiza- 
tion is largely responsible. She was a 
leader of eight younger girls—ten- and 
eleven-year-olds—in the Heliand, an or- 
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Helga, who worked among Catholic Youth in Germany. knew 
how to handle and entertain the four lively Rost children 





A surprise! 


still be 


nice. 


Thousands of German and Austrian teen-agers wanted 


to come, to see, and to conquer the United States 


by ED CONY 


ganization named for the first bible 
printed in the Saxon language. 

Helga explains with some pride that 
the Heliand is 25 years old and thus pre- 
dates the days of Hitler and the Nazis. 

The Heliand offers its members more 
than recreation. It also gives them a 
chance to do useful work. For 
instance, the girls regularly help poo 


social 


families by doing housework for them 
and taking care of their children. 
also send food and clothing to displaced 
persons in East Germany 
poor in West Germany. 


They 
and to the 


The Heliand has its recreational pro- 


gram too. The girls play games. have 
picnics, and go on overnight bike trips. 
Helga, as a leader of the younger girls, 
tried to stimulate their interest in the 
Heliand. She organized games for them, 
told them and had them 


parts from Tom Sawyer—in German, ol 


stories, read 
course. 

Helga came to this country on the 
new liner, the “United States.” The 
trip was free, with the State Department 
picking up the tab. 

When the “United States’’ 
New York, Helga and the other Ger- 
man teen-agers aboard whisked 
immediately to Washington for an 
orientation course given by the State De- 


docked in 


were 
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partment. The course touched on such 
practical matters as the value of Amer- 
ican money and the differences between 
\merican and German table manners. 
Helga’s comment on Washington: “I 
have never seen such a beautiful city. 
1 liked it better than Paris.” 
Helga and four of her companions 
arrived in Portland’s Union Station one 
Sunday morning in .\ugust. On hand to 


even 


welcome them were their host parents. 

Helga was met by Mr. and Mrs. G. E. 
Rost. How did the Rosts come to adopt 
for a year a seventeen-year-old German 
girl they’d never seen betore? 

It all started one day when Mrs. Rost 
learned that the Council 
of Catholic Women was trying to find 
host parents for 


Archdiocesan 


three German _ teen- 
agers. 

She listened carefully while a speaker 
told of the responsibilities involved— 
including the financial burden of feed- 
ing and sheltering the young guests. 
She learned that the only financial help 
given by the State Department is a $50 
clothing grant and three $20 payments 
during the 
Otherwise 
their own. 

Mrs. Rost went home that night and, 
“T asked tather if he could 


cover ordinary ex- 
host 


yeal to 


penses. parents are on 


as she tells it, 









American girls can wear lipstick and 
Neither 


are all Americans wealthy 


feed another mouth.” Mr. Rost. a sales 
manager for the Sherman Williams 
Paint Company, looked around the din- 
ner table at the excited faces of his four 
children, glanced into the kitchen at the 
family’s five cats lapping up a saucer 
of milk, and said he didn’t see why not. 
children—Libby, 


The four Rost SIX} 
Dick, seven; Dorothy Ann, nine, and 
Mary Helen, eleven—liked the idea so 


much they asked their parents to put in 
a bid for two teen-agers. They were hop- 
ing for both an older sister and an older 
brother. 

before Helga’s ar- 
they 


About a month 
rival, the 


be her host parents. 


Rosts learned were to 
They had just time 
enough to swap reassuring letters with 
Helga’s parents before she left for her 
new home. 

Mrs. “This is something I 
can do in the fight against Communism. 
I think it is important in that fight to 


Germans 


Rost Says: 


clear up mistaken ideas have 
about the United States.”’ She adds with 
a smile, “Helga already knows everyone 
here isn’t rich.” 
Helga 


“Germans just don’t realize the sacrifice 


nods in agreement and says: 


made by most Americans who send food 
packages to Germany. That is one thing 
I’m going to explain to my friends when 
I get home.” 

Helga has learned many other things 
about the United States in the months 





ED CONY, reporter for the Oregonian, has 
written articles for the Oregon Journal and 
other publications. He received his M.A. in 
Journalism at Stanford University 
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Co-operation and the spirit of sharing among friends 
have given Helga a real appreciation of democracy 


she has been here. She has been unable 
to find a single Indian, for instance. 
When she left home she promised her 
brothers, age twelve and thirteen, she'd 
take a picture of the first Indian she 
saw. She says her brothers are great 
American movie fans and “think there 
are only cowboys, Indians, and gang- 
sters in America.” 

During a stroll through one of Port- 
land’s parks, Helga 
discussing 


overheard two 
politics. “You 
wouldn’t hear that in Germany,” was 
her comment. 


women 


The intense interest in the Presiden- 
tial campaign amazed Helga. She found 
the interest extended to her young 
friends at Holy Child Academy. “Poli- 
tics, politics—why, for awhile that was 
all we talked about after school.” 

Helga, a senior at Holy Child, has 
done very well scholastically with an 85 
average. She is quite enthusiastic about 
the school and likes some of the differ- 
ences she finds between Holy Child and 
her Germain high school. She is espe- 
cially impressed by the student council 
at Holy Child. “The students can really 
make their wishes known, and that is 
good,” she comments. 

The number of after-school activities 
has also pleasantly Helga. 
“I like the way everyone pitches in to 
help whether it is a Halloween party 
or a carnival to raise money for the mis- 


sions.” 


surprised 


Of course, Helga isn’t 100 per cent 
sold on everything she’s learned about 
the United States. She realizes it isn’t 
Utopia, and she is frank to tell you 
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there are a few things about the country 
that disturb her. 

One thing Helga complains about is 
the lack of family life. “Parents are 
so busy,” she says, “with their bridge 
clubs and all their other activities. 
There just doesn’t seem to be time for 
everyone in the family to sit around 
home nights and talk to one another. 
I think it is good for children to know 
their parents have time to listen to their 
problems. Otherwise they may keep 
things to themselves.” 

Helga is also bothered somewhat by 
the free and easy relationship prevail- 
ing between some of her friends and 
their parents. She laughs and says: 
“You know, over here kids argue with 
their parents—and sometimes they 
actually win.” 

Helga has another fault to find with 
America. Students aren’t admitted to 
concerts and stage plays at half price. 
“In Germany the theater and the con- 
certs are even cheaper than the movies 
for students. Here it costs you $2.50 
or more, and you can’t afford to go 
often.” 

\merican manners have caused Helga 
to do some adjusting. “Here you have 


to say ‘thank you’ when you get a 


g 
compliment. In Germany we don’t. In 
Germany it is very bad manners to hold 
your hands in your lap at the dinner 
table. Here it is perfectly all right.” 
Helga notices many similarities be- 
native country and_ the 
States. She thinks American 
and German teen-agers have much the 
same interest in 


tween her 
United 


sports and movies. 





Attending Holy Child Academy, Helga is satisfied. 
She found a “student council” working effectively 


She does notice a bit more dating here 
among high-school students. This she 
attributes to the greater number of co- 
educational schools here. 

It is important that Helga is finding 
both similarities and differences. It is 
also important that she is beginning 
to understand why we do things dif- 
ferently in the United States. 

But perhaps most important of all 
is Helga’s determination to go_ back 
to Germany and tell these things to 
her friends. Her desire to do an ac 
curate and honest job of reporting is 
the real hope of her visit here. 

Helga will tell her friends that all 
Americans are not rich, that few of us 
are cowboys and gangsters, and _ that 
\merican girls can wear lipstick and 
still be “nice girls.” 

These facts will destroy some mis- 
conceptions about America among her 
friends. But Helga will do far more than 
this. 

She will carry back to Germany a 
genuine appreciation of American 
democracy. Phrases like “all men are 
created free and equal’—‘the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness’’—these words have a new and more 
profound meaning for Helga. 

If Helga can translate that meaning 
and appreciation to her German friends, 
then she has made a real contribution 
to the cause of democracy. If all 420 
German and Austrian students can go 
home and do likewise, the State Depart- 
ment’s money will be well spent and the 
sacrifices of the host. parents worth 
making. 
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We CAN Be 
Atom-Bombed 


by JIM BISHOP 


AA jet plane travels 600 mph at 12.000 ft. 
Jim Bishop with pilot “Skid” after first jet ride> 


altitude 


Russia has 250 atom bombs ready for use. 





Official USAF photo 


We are waiting but are we ready? How will these come? What can we do? 


a jets sit around like decoys at a 
duckblind. They are skinny, leggy 
gluttons—stovepipes on  stilts—and they 
squat cold and dead at McGuire Air 
waiting for a troublemaker to 
show up. All around them are the flat- 
lands of New Jersey, the chicken farms. 
the white lump-sugar towns, the black 
crayon streaks of the superhighways. 
Seventy miles to the north, a fat target 
dreams in the sun. New York lies wait- 
ing too—a gigantic temple to the al- 
mighty dollar, a thousand towers built 
for a million executives. a place of 
smoke and horns and lights and neon 


Base, 


ulcers—a plum tight in its skin. 


April, 1953 


The word to remember used to be 
“if.” Now it is “when.” 

At McGuire, Captain Hubert Skid- 
more comes out to the line. He is big 


When he 
into his Starfire, he doesn’t so much get 


and broad and_ blond. gets 
in it, he stands still and pulls the jet up 
around his hips, a tight fit. 

The fat target to the north will need 
Skid some day. 


of other 


Skid and the thousands 
buzz-boys protect this 
luscious filet mignon we call the United 
States. Their job is to see that it isn’t 


who 


carved up and devoured by a Bear. It 
would be 
which 


an easy job if they knew by 


avenue in seven thousand miles 


of coastline the Bear will come. And if 
they also knew what day of what month. 
That’s what makes it a tough job. 
Skid doesn’t complain. Neither do the 
other fighter pilots of the 5th Fighter 
Interceptor Squadron, commanded by 
Lt. Col. Robert M. Myers. Skid is op- 
erations officer. The protection of New 
York is part of his job. Only a part. To- 
day, he is not going to use a radar op- 
erator in the rear seat of his F-94. 
going to fly 


He is 
THE SIGN correspondent to 
sea on a regular patrol. 
The SicN man is scared. He has seen 
jets in the sky before, and he does not 
like what he 


has seen. He is forty-five, 
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paunchy and gray. Right now, he is 
also gray-complected. The captain helps 
him with his helmet, his oxygen mask, 
his Mae West, his flight suit, his para- 
chute, and his portable life raft. The 
captain also helps him into the narrow 
car seat. 

Skidmore is practical: “If anything 
happens, I'll time to 
warn you. If I do, you pull these two 
green handles up. Like this. Then press 


probably have 


this trigger. That will shoot you out 
oi the plane, seat and all, about twenty- 
five teet. When you start floating 


down, kick the seat away. Then pull this 
handle with right hand. That’s 
your chute. Don’t pull it quick if we’re 
up high because you can freeze to death 
quick in that air. And then, after you 
hit the water, pull this little metal 
string. That will inflate your Mae West 
jacket and keep you afloat until you 
can get the portable life raft inflated. 
You set Okay. Now this 
It will hold you against 
the back of your seat. Otherwise, you'll 
think you’ve been kicked in the head 
when we take off. 

No questions. 


your 


now? move 


jigger back. 


\ny questions?” 

He gets in front. The 
plexiglass lid comes down in stages. We 
are now locked in. Through the helmet 
carphones comes the secret chatter of 
the United States Ai Then 
comes a buckling roar as though a loco- 
motive backed into a standing string of 


Force. 


freight cars. The jet engine has started. 
The Starfire moves down the concrete 
ramp at a walk. It Then it 
moves again. A voice tells it to go. From 
now on, from the ground wil! 
tell it what to do and where to go. Eyes 
on the ground will watch it in round 
luminescent radar scopes, and the Star- 
fire cannot turn or cough without these 
eyes knowing it. 


stops. 


voices 


The jet passes the ready group wait- 
ing at the edge of the field. The ready 
group is always there. From the moment 
they get the word until they scramble 
down the field is a matter of 

Skid is poised on the runway. The 


seconds, 


ground is still; the hangars gleam in the 
sun. Suddenly, 
there are no hangars. 


there is no ground; 
\n unseen giant 
presses THE SIGN man against the back 
of his seat and 


stance 


there is a blur of sub- 


outside the and a 
sound as though someone was charging 
a battery. In Star- 
fire’s long nose is off the concrete and 
aimed at the sun. 


plexiglass 


eleven seconds, the 
Under the wing and 
the canoe-like tanks at the edges of the 
wings, with the 
Breathing 
comes hard. The mouth opens to gulp 
air through the oxvgen mask. The Star- 
fire climbs faster than any express ele- 
vator in the world—and it makes a big 


whole villages move 


speed of cards being riffled. 


lazy turn to the east. This correspond- 
ent has been flving for twenty-three 


years. He 
Starfire 
that it 


is no longer afraid that the 
will crash. He is atraid 
won't. 


now 


He looks down to his left and he sees 
the big blinking yellow eye which tells 
him that he is 
doesn’t 


getting 
believe it. He 
ber something. 


oxygen. He 
tries to remem- 
First the green trigger, 
then the little silver cord, then the—no, 
after the trigger you must kick the seat 
away—no. He looks out to the right. 
The long lace of the breakers is spread 
across the neckline of Seaside Heights. 
By his watch, the plane has covered 
about forty miles in three seconds under 
nothing flat. He decides to take a sec- 
end look at the beauty of the seashore. 
He leans to look. The 
All he sees is a seersucker sea. 

“Lean back tight,” Skid says into the 
phone. “I’m going to kick in the after- 
burner.” The device 
for igniting the left-over oxygen in the 
exhaust. He turns it on and the plane 
leaps forward as though, previously, it 
had been standing still. It is this de- 
vice which puts the F-94 in the better 
than six hundred miles per hour class. 
The terrifying thunder of the jet is now 
splitting the sky to the 


shore is gone. 


after-burner is a 


rear. In the 
plane, there is no engine noise; only 
the whine of a power saw cutting metal. 
The sun comes in deep bronze and warm 
on the skin. At 15,600 feet, the ships 
below look like 
bathtub. 


wooden chips in a 

\ voice comes in. A ground voice. It 
talks childish calls Skid 
by a name he wouldn’t dare repeat to 
Mrs. Skidmore. The voice gives orders. 
Skidmore acknowledges the orders. Then 
he cuts out and explains: 


gibberish. It 


‘An unidentified plane is further out 
to sea. The ground stations have picked 


him up. They know his position, his 


] 
speed, his course, and his altitude. They 





tell me what compass bearing to fly to 
intercept him. All planes that fly any- 
where in the United States—or in or out 
of this country—as | told you betore, 
must file a flight plan. We know where 
every plane in the sky should be at any 
given moment. This guy, whoever he is, 
should not be in this part of the sky 
at this time. So, we gotta investigate.” 

As he spoke, the Starfire had covered 
about ten miles. The bogie was still 
ten miles ahead and two miles below. 
The voice from the shore, calm and re- 
mote, kept watching the unidentified 
plane and the Starfire, and he cut in to 
say: 

“You should see him now. Five miles 
ahead.” 

\head was a mountain of vanilla ice 
cream. It came up [rom the sea like a 
ball. A little below center was a black 
fly speck. Skidmore said: “Tally ho!” 
and aimed his plane, and his auto- 


dead 


matic weapon in the nose, at the speck. 
No speck ever grew so big so fast. 
“Now,” said the captain, “we must be 
polite to the people. Mustn’t scare any- 
body. So, as soon as we establish that he 
is friendly, we'll pull up ahead of him 
in a big wide turn so that he'll see us, 
Then we go behind him and pull up 
again to establish his number.” 
a Navy C47. It was painted 
blue and it was probably taking a short 
and Norfolk, Vir- 


ginia. It had flown right across a corner 


It was 


cut between Boston 
of the ocean, but someone had forgotten 
to fiie a flight plan and somebody was 
Skid 
pulled up ahead and made his big slow 
turn. The correspondent started the 
turn with the airplane, but quickly 
found the side of his face pressed against 
hard he 
pushed, he couldn’t part face and glass, 
\t the same time, he saw the dark thun- 


eoing to be chewed out for this. 


the glass and, no matter how 


WREW. 
POLICE RADIO 


Presse De Nex Touche. 


Official Dept. of Defense photo 


Operation Skywatch: Without such civilian eyes jet planes are in the dark. 
Civilian spotters of Bridgeport phone in news of an unidentified plane 
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derheads overhead and wondered at how 
quickly a jet can run from clear weather 
into foul. When the plane straightened 
out, the sky became sunny again and 
the passenger knew that there was no 
storm; that he had almost blacked out; 
that blood had been drained from what 
his daughters laughingly call his brain. 

The captain pulled his jet around 
and up beside the Navy transport. To 
the men on shore, he read off the type, 
the number on the wing, the word 
“Johnsville” on the rudder, and _ said: 
“T can’t tell you the color of the pilot’s 
eyes. He’s wearing sun glasses.” And he 
was. 

After that, the jet swung away and 
headed for New York, which came up 
over the horizon like a wedding cake. 
This was how it would look to the pilot 
of a Russian TU-4. It looked like 
Mecca set to music. You couldn’t miss it 
blindfolded. Any more than you could 
miss Los Angeles or San Francisco or 
Seattle or Boston or Chicago or Detroit. 
When those cities come up in a bomb 
sight, they come up big. 

That’s why continental defense is im- 
portant. When the Bear is ready, he will 
probably strike across the top of the 
world on the shortest airline distance. 
Ii he strikes from several airfield com- 
plexes at once, then San Francisco is as 
close a target as New York, Washington 
as close as Los Angeles, Chicago, De- 
troit, and Cleveland just a fair run for 
the Soviet atom-type bombers. 

Last summer, our best brains figured 
that Russians have about 250 atom 
bombs. If they want to be sneaky—and, 
militarily, there is an edge in not pro- 
claiming a state of war until after you 
have brought your adversary to his 
knees—they can gamble with 100 atom 
bombs. Some can be brought in on 


friendly ships, buried deep in the holds 


and set to go off on a certain day at a 
certain time. It isn’t even necessary to 
warn the crews of these ships. They’re 
expendable. Others can be flown in by 
groups of four-engine bombers. One 
bomber in each group may hold The 
Thing. The others can protect the one. 
If these groups are timed to arrive over 
our big cities simultaneously, America 
faces blinding death and panic in a 
matter of minutes. 

There are 160,000,000 of us and we 
can’t run from it. No one has 
yet learned how to jump off this planet. 
And we do not have to sit and wait, 
like the gluttonous jets at McGuire. Nor 
can we streak all over the sky, as they 
do 24 hours of every day, looking for 
Bear. What we can do is join Opera- 
tion Skywatch. But we won't. Opera- 
tion Skywatch is too tame. It is the ci- 
vilian eyes of the Air Force. Who wants 
to stand, two hours a week, in a lookout 
post watching for planes? Practically no- 
body. It doesn’t occur to us that it is 
better to spend two hours a week on our 
feet than risk spending the rest of our 
lives on our knees. 

And yet, Skywatch, a civilian job, is 
second in importance only to the jets 
themselves. In a pitch-black room, you 
may fire a pistol at random and you 
may, with luck, hit an adversary. But 
it’s an awfully lonely feeling if, after 
your gun is empty, he speaks up in the 
darkness and murmurs: “Now it’s my 
turn.” Without civilian eyes, the jets 
are in a dark room. They are ready, 
they are eager, they are waiting, they 
are unafraid, and they are lightning- 
fast on the draw. But the greenest sec- 
ond lieutenant will tell you that the 
jets haven’t got a prayer unless some- 
body tells them which way the Bear is 
coming, how many, and how high. 

The blunt truth is that we haven’t 


away 





x 


USAF photo 
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A filter station: Here women operate the glass maps locating all air 
traffic. Every plane flying in U.S. must file a recorded flight plan 
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enough patriotic Americans who will 
spend two hours a week watching for 
planes and reporting them. No money 
is involved. Just time. And those who 
wili not help are, unconsciously, work- 
ing for a potential enemy. They are do- 
ing exactly what an enemy would want 
them to do—nothing. There may be a 
more diplomatic way of saying it, but 
this writer hasn’t thought of it. 

General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, head of 
the United States Air Force, is no 
alarmist. Know what he says? Listen: 
“We know that over wide areas of 
Soviet Russia there is an active aircraft 
spotting and reporting system. In fact, 
that system existed even before World 
War II and was so effective during the 
war that it drew the grudging praise 
of the German Air Force. In Russia, of 
course, they use compulsion to man 
the system. We have chosen the more 
difficult way 

“The Soviet Union now has nearly 
a thousand bombers with the range to 
reach all important targets within the 
U.S. from its bases behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The number of these long-range 
bombers is steadily increasing. There 
are Soviet long-range bomber bases on 
the Chukotski Peninsula and in the vi 
cinity of Murmansk. Neither these 
bases nor the bomber force they are 
built to support would be required for 
an attack against any nation other than 
Canada and the United States. The 
threat is grave.” 

The answer to the threat is Skywatch. 
Now Operation Skywatch is a defense- 
in-depth around the East, the Middle 
West, and the West Coast of the U.S. 
In the East, it runs from the topmost 
tip of Maine down to the Virginia 
Capes. In the Middle West, it takes in 
all of Ohio and big chunks of Indiana 
and Illinois. Both Dakotas are in it 
and all of Montana. Down the West 
Coast, it runs through the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 
These are the states that the Bear can 
attack without warning. 

But, you say, wouldn’t it be better to 
have radar stations strung all around 
the United States? In a way, yes. In an- 
other way, no. In the first place, each 
little radar station costs about one mil- 
lion dollars to build. Radar as we 
know it is only good for about twenty 
miles. The beams it sends out go on a 
straight line. When the earth begins to 
curve, the beams still move straight out. 
These beams hit an object, and bounce 


back to the radar set. But if a group 





JIM BISHOP, author of “The Mark Hellinger 
Story’ and other biographies, was formerly 
Executive Editor of Liberty Magazine. He 
wrote this article on special assignment for 
THE SIGN. 
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of enemy planes flies down on the deck 
—that is, close to the ground—they can- 
not be picked up by radar until they 
come up over the curve of the earth at 
a distance of twenty miles. If he is only 
doing 300 miles per hour, he covers five 
Thus the radar 
station has only four minutes warning 
time. Not enough. 

So the Air organized a_ big 
baby called the Air Defense Command, 
with headquarters in Colorado Springs. 
Vhere, four-star General Benjamin W. 
Childlaw was placed in charge of de- 
fending this country attack, 
Literally, he is the man now standing 
in the dark room. He’s a barrel-chested 
euy who used to have laughter in his 
It’s gone now. 


miles in one minute. 


Far from enough. 


Force 


from ai 
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are based strategically throughout Sky- 
watch so that the greatest number of 
jets can be brought to bear at any one 
given point simultaneously. The eyes of 
these jets became known as the Ground 
Observer Corps, and that takes in every 
civilian who wants to help. 

In trees, on hills, on rooftops, and 
even in a monastery belltower, the Air 
Force has set up Observation Posts for 
Each of these 
must be on 24-hour duty to be effective, 
because the enemy refuses to operate on 
an 8-hour day. In all, there are 3,523 
of these civilian posts. Of them, 1,210 
are operating the way they should, and 
the number declines every day because 
when a civilian works a month and sees 
no Soviet bomber, he begins to ask him- 


civilians to spot planes. 





Official USAF photo 


A pressurized plexiglass lid protects the pilot and radar operator. 
Author claims this moment felt as if they were closing his casket 


He and his staft realized at once that 
this country is too vast for the Air Force 
to be able to protect all of it at all 
times and still fight a shooting war in 
Korea. First, he defined the danger 
areas around the perimeter of the coun- 
try as Skywatch, and then he broke this 
up into three big slices, each with its 
own command. The one in the East, for 
example, is called the Eastern Air De- 
fense Force, with headquarters at Ste- 
wart Air Newburgh, N. Y. It 
is under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Morris Nelson. Each of the Air Defense 
further broken up_ into 
smaller units and an system 


Base. 


Forces was 
elaborate 
communica- 
tion by teletype was set up. In this way, 


of almost instantaneous 


aman in Maine who spots a group of 
planes heading southward may be rea- 
sure that the information he 
relayed to a filter station will be known 
in Colorado Springs within four min- 
utes. 

The tactical end of this Air Defense 
Command are the fighter planes which 


sonably 
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self what the heck he’s doing looking at 
the sky. 

Take a city like Sacramento. There 
are fifty-six observation posts. Ten are 
actually on 24-hour duty. New Haven, 
Connecticut, is worse. Out of ninety- 
seven OP’s only four are working all 
the time. Out of thirty-seven, Trenton, 
New Jersey can depend upon two. 

Each post is told what 
planes regularly fly past that point and 
what time each day. A commercial plane 
is permitted to wander twenty miles off 
course to the right or left, and be five 
minutes ahead of time or five minutes 
late, without trouble. If the captain of 
the plane cannot meet those require- 
ments, he must, while in flight, file a 
new flight plan. Meanwhile, any plane 
which is not-a “regular” 
Ground Observer Corps 
Stations is reportable. 

However, to be practical, the civilian 
observers are asked specifically to re- 
port (1) any four-engine plane; (2) any 
jet planes; (3) any group of planes fly- 


observation 


over our 
Observation 


ing in formation. When an observer sees 
any of these things, he picks up a tele- 
phone right in his spotting station and 
phones the information to the nearest 
Filter Center. The Filter Center is 
manned by civilians—it is here that vol- 
unteer move the symbols of 
planes across a glass map—and an Air 
Force representative sits by and 
watches. 

If the matter looks suspicious to the 
man in the Filter Center, he relays the 
news to Air Division Headquarters, 
which will scramble the jets at once to 
head for the trouble spot and, at the 
same time, will notify headquarters of 
the Air Defense Force. There the 
news goes directly to the Air Defense 
Command in Colorado Springs. Time: 
four minutes. 

It seems tedious, but every bit of it 
is necessary. You can’t order a group 
of jets off the ground every time an ob- 
server thinks he sees alien planes in a 
dusky sky—planes which may turn out 
to be a flight of mallards. It costs plenty 
of money every time a jet goes off 
the ground. When it does take off, the 
average time to intercept a suspicious 
aircraft is twelve minutes. Total 
elapsed time: sixteen minutes. 

Besides all this, the Navy helps with 
its radar station and its ships at sea. 
The Coast Guard helps too. So does 
the Marine Corps. The Army mans 
huge antiaircraft batteries all around 
the big cities. 

None of this is enough. Last summer, 
the Air Force purposely failed to file a 
flight plan for some big B-29’s which 
were coming home from Europe. When 
they reached the coast of New England, 
they were ordered to break up the 
formation and try to get through to 
New York without being spotted. Thirty 
per cent were over the metropolis be- 
fore they were noticed. The Soviet 
TU-4 is a stolen copy of our B-29. They 
could have been TU-4’s. 

We can be atom-bombed. And, unless 
you and scores of thousands like you 
learn that America is worth two hours 
of work per week, it will be a compar- 
ative cinch. 

The Starfire came in from the sea. 
It settled swiftly from 23,000 feet and 
Skidmore brought it in as gently as 
though he had just made the final pay- 
ment on it. The little streak was 
walked back into the hangar. 

Skid got out. He helped Tue S1GN 
correspondent, who looked like a 
drunken general from Mars. 

“Did it give you the clanks?” 
tain said. 

“What's that?” 


women 


the cap- 


“Nerves. Jitters.” 
THe SiGN correspondent nodded 
solemnly. He knew that all time after 


this would be borrowed time. 
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Doubting 


Thomas 


by 


NEIL KEVIN 


HE first reports that Christ had 

risen from the dead had a poor 
reception, even from those who 
might have been considered most 
concerned to believe them. Had the 
story been otherwise, skeptics would 
have attributed the Resurrection 
entirely to the willingness of the 
disciples to look for it and believe 
in it. But as it happens the skeptic 
has to seek further for a reason for 
not believing. 

Standing out from the pages of 
the Gospel is the fact that the news 
that Christ had risen from the dead 
startled and stunned the minds of 
those who first heard it as much as 
it has stunned the minds of any 
who have heard it at any time since. 
It seemed too much for the first 
hearers, for those in His immediate 
circle. 

The two disciples making their 
way to Emmaus on the evening of the 
first day were aware that the women had 
reported an empty tomb. They were fur- 
ther aware that some of the disciples had 
gone and found the tomb empty as the 
women had said. Yet the two did not 
believe. When they saw the risen Christ 
with their own eyes and went racing 
back to Jerusalem to proclaim the fact, 
they must have felt, as they hurried, that 
everyone would now be convinced. But 
their story was not so readily believed 
either. 

Mary Magdalen’s account, with its 
wonderfully realistic bit about the 
gardener (as she thought Him to be), 
had not convinced the Apostles who had 
assembled behind locked doors in their 
meeting place in Jerusalem that same 
Easter Sunday evening. They were con- 
fused and bewildered men. Until He 
came Himself and stood in the midst of 
them they did not believe. 
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Painting by Carl Bloch 
“My Lord and my God” 


He was standing there with them in 
the room and no door had opened. That 
the doors were still locked is emphasized 
in the narrative. They had locked the 
doors, St. John says, for fear of the Jews. 
For fear of the Jews. The reason is a de- 
tail. But the fact that the doors were 
locked and everybody was conscious of 
it is now no detail. His being present 
without a door being unlocked is the 
first thought striking their minds, and 
with it comes a flash of involuntary fear, 
the old human fear of a ghost. He 
spoke immediately to set them at their 
ease. 

Everything was happening in an in- 
stant. But those of them who were 
quickest to recover and observe may 
have noticed the wounds even before He 
said, “See My hands and feet.” ‘These 
marks of the crucifixion had haunted 
and confused their minds in all those 
hours since He had begun to bear them. 


Thomas saw and believed. 
He must have wished then 
that he could be one 

of those Christ blessed for 


believing without seeing 


It is in these the identity is first 
established. 

“It is Mvself.”” Twice He said it. 
And now they had got the identity 
established in their minds. But 
they had not yet recovered from 
the manner of His being present 
to them—through locked doors, the 
way of a ghost. Step by step He 
leads them to a full acceptance of 
what their senses report. Whatever 
about doors being locked, it is He 
Himself, actually He whom they 
know. Let them touch Him and 
be sure. He is flesh and bone, as 
He was. 

His calming look met the assured, 
old-times look returning to their 
eyes as they went through the new 
superfluous gesture of laying a hand 
upon Him, a gesture surely more of 
reunion and affection than of in- 
vestigation. Their unspoken thought 
would have run together with His words, 
“a spirit has not flesh and bones.” 

And still the locked doors! They will 
have to get used to that, and draw the 
inference and find whatever word they 
will for the quality that we call im- 
passibility. The locked door is a cer- 
tainty of their knowledge. That He is 
back standing in the midst of them again 
is no less a certainty. Joy mounts up and 
the familiar feelings make their way 
back gradually, with the gradualness of 
our nature adjusting itself to an unex- 
pected discovery. 

Tension and the dominance of the 
thought of the locked doors will be fur- 
ther eased, and the present be in all re- 
spects like the past. Food will break 
the spell. Have they anything to eat? 
He asks. Their muscles relax as they 
fumble and contend with one another 
in reaching Him the most presentable 
piece of that roast fish and honeycomb. 
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They possessed Him again in the old af- 
fectionate and proprietorial way, as He 
sat and ate the fish and honey. He ate, 
not that His risen body had need of the 
food but that the reality of His resur- 
rection from the dead might thus be 
unforgettably impressed upon their 
minds, and that they might have such 
an everyday item for their preaching 
and their quoting until it reached round 
the world to us all. 

The Apostle Thomas was not present 
when these things happened. When the 
others told him about it, he refused to 
believe it; refused absolutely. 

To relish the full piquancy of this 
situation we must go slowly. We should 
take time to be staggered by Thomas’ 
refusal as the other Apostles were stag- 
gered by it. But we normally hurry at 
a great pace to point the moral. Thomas, 
the example, blotting out Thomas, the 
man. Naturally enough we hurry, for 
Thomas makes unrivaled material for 
moralizing. He is the proof of what 
difficulties are to be expected in preach- 
ing the supernatural. 

And so the preacher may treasure 
him as a blessing. For Thomas has been 
beforehand in saying what the rational 
ist and the skeptic say. He has taken 
the word so long ago out of the mouths 
of all questioners. He stands on the 
peak of all doubt and has well earned 
his title. Because of doubting Thomas, 
the preacher of today and every day 
can say to any found protesting that the 
Resurrection is impossible: ““Thomas the 
Apostle said what you say and said it 
with as much emphasis as you. Then 
take your stand with him and face his 
further experience.” 

The puzzling thing is that Thomas 
had so little difficulty, apparently, in 
brushing aside the report of the other 
Apostles whose sincerity should have 
been known to him. 
in the ten, we 
would have 


Some one witness 
might have thought, 
had for him the sort of 
convincingness that a man cannot go 
against in a friend. 
HAT extraordinary vehemence 
Thomas showed in telling them 
they were deceived. It is hard to see 
how such opposition could have been 
anything but infuriating to them. 

Let us put ourselves in their position. 
He is telling them. But they were there. 
They saw Him. They felt Him. They 
knew. It doesn’t matter about the door 
being locked. They know 
He came in. Nor do they care much, 
Nor matter much, beside the 
fact that He was there, talking to them 
—and eating. 

And Thomas still shook his head 
when they repeated eating. They could 
make no impression on him. His last 
word to them still was, “Until I have 
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don’t how 


does it 


seen the mark of the nails on His hands, 
until I have put my finger into the 
place of the nails and put my hand into 
His side, you will never make me be- 
lieve.” 

\ week passed. Again Jesus was stand- 
ing in the midst of them and saying, 
“Peace be upon you.” When He turned 
to Thomas, what thoughts were in the 
minds of the ten, what feelings now in 
Thomas? What a situation this was by 
any standards, by dramatic standards 
merely! 

The refusal to believe, the vehemence 
of it, is in this first moment made ridi- 
culous. Any temptation to taunt 
Thomas now with his former unbelief 
would have been easily resisted by the 
ten. It would have been too easy; and 
he must have looked helpless a moment, 
standing there with all the stubborn 
doubt drained out of him. 

Were we to think only of that aspect 
of the situation, we should begin to pity 
him, but unwisely. For, simultaneously 
with experiencing the refutation of his 
own doubt, Thomas is experiencing the 





@ The heart has eyes that the 
brain knows nothing of. 


—C. H. Parkhurst 





one thing that matters and will matter 
till his martyrdom—the awareness, the 
certainty, that Jesus Christ has tri- 
umphed over death and that what 
seemed defeat and the end is but the 
beginning. 

Moving until He was right beside His 
disciple. Jesus said to Thomas, “Put 
in thy finger here and see My hands and 
bring hither thy hand and put it into 
My side; and be not faithless but be- 
lieving.” So near are they now, those 
marks of the nails and the lance, that 
they seem to exist by themselves. The 
eye sees them and sees nothing else. “Put 
thy finger here. Bring hither thy 
hand.” Here and hither. In these two 
words the very gesture Christ made is 
caught and seen as He offers the proof 
in His flesh. close is Thomas 
to the wound the lance had made that 
he would have to raise his head to see 


So very 


the face of Christ bending above him. 
Human nature likes the short way, 
the easy way. Those who do not reflect 
enough will imagine there could be no 
greater blessing than to be delivered 
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guage and Literature at Maynooth College in 
Ireland, is the author of |! Remember Maynooth 
and other publications. This article will appear 
in his book, Out of Nazareth, to be published 
this month by David McKay Co. 


once and for all from the promptings of 
doubt, to see the uncontradictable sign 
for themselves, to know and not to have 
to go on believing. They would believe 
because they have seen. 

But one man, the Apostle Thomas, 
can answer them out of his experience. 
In that moment of helplessness, when 
his eyes were upon the wounds that 
had risen from the tomb, he would have 
changed places with any of us. How he 
then wished that he had believed that 
this could be before he had seen. The 
one compliment above any other that 
he would wish to pay the risen Christ— 
to believe without seeing, the compli- 
ment of faith—is out of his reach for- 
ever. 


EFORE and after this hour Thomas 

had his moments of glory—when 
he said, “Let us also go, that we 
may die with Him,” and when he was 
martyred at Mylapore. But of this hour 
his record is that, more than any man 
who has since considered them, Thomas 
the Apostle felt the force of the words, 
“Blessed are those who have not seen 
and yet have learned to believe.” 

We have profited by Thomas’ doubt- 
ing. We nearly have it both ways. For 
we have the blessing which he would 
wish to have had and, because of the 
vivid sequel to his doubting, we have 
all but seen with our eyes what he saw. 
The action has traced itself upon the 
page for us. We are there when Thomas 
raises a faltering hand to the wound, 
and the gesture might be our very own. 
The print of nails in the flesh that is 
offered to Thomas for his convincing is 
offered to every man who calls himself a 
Christian. 

Christianity is nothing if it is not this 
actual, personal relationship between 
each of us and these wounds. Nothing 
is symbolic and nothing is vague. Let 
implications flood the world and specu- 
lation deal where it will, the core and 
center of all is contained in this locked 
room where the wounds in the Risen 
Body are displayed. 

“If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain.” There is nothing par- 
ticularly pointed about the statement, 
and St. Paul himself would be the first 
to admit it. It is but the obvious com- 
ment, the plainest and most elementary 
logic. Resurrection from the dead was 
named by Christ as the proof He would 
give of His claim. Everything turned 
and turns on the Resurrection being 
what we call a fact. 

This is where St. Thomas’ story and 
ours forever meet. It is the faith of the 
Christian that Christ, whom he has not 
yet seen, is risen from the dead, and it 
is his hope to stand one day as close 


to those wounds as Thomas did 
amongst his watching fellows. 
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Mary Healy doesn’t share the anti-piano sentiments of Peter 
Lind Hayes and Tommy Rettig in “The 5000 Fingers of Dr. T” 


Reviews in Brief 


Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy have a rollicking fantasy 
to set their new screen careers off on the right note. THE 
5,000 FINGERS OF DR. T. is a genuine delight all the 
way. It gives Peter and Mary a unique opportunity and 
the best vehicle they have had on screen or television to 
date. She is the mother of a young boy who, strangely, pre- 
fers baseball to piano practice. As she reprimands him, a 
plumber (Hayes) arrives with the new sink. He sides with 
the lad, but is promptly put in his place. The boy sits at 
the piano and the metronome lulls him into a fantastic 
dream in which 500 boys are forced to practice on the key- 
board 24 hours every day for 365 days. His misadventures 
in this weird world range from hilarious to very funny. 
Cleverly devised comedy and the sort of movie novelty the 
whole family group will appreciate. The Hayes-Healy duo 
is in top form, with young Tommy Rettig, and Hans 
Conreid as an eccentric piano teacher, giving expert per- 
formances. (Columbia) 


THE HITCH-HIKER has grim passages as it details the 
experiences of two men on a vacation trip, who make the 
fatal mistake of giving a lift to an escaped convict. He is 
also a killer and, step-by-step, the film describes their asso- 
ciation through several tortured days and frightening nights. 
It isn’t a very pleasant study, but the warning it poses is a 
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potent one for every viewer. Edmund O’Brien and Frank 
Lovejoy are excellent as the helpless captives, and William 
Talman is properly cast as the killer. Ida Lupino has di- 
rected the story without frills or waste motion. For adults 
only. (RKO-Radio) 


Alfred Hitchcock’s vaunted genius for stretching suspense 
to the breaking point is not:much in evidence in his latest 
melodrama, I CONFESS. However, what it lacks in tension 
is compensated for in large measure by fine acting, pictur- 
esque backgrounds of Quebec City, and a story which 
doesn’t lag even in its most implausible scenes. An employee 
in one of the city’s rectories borrows a cassock and goes out 
to murder a prominent lawyer. On his return to the church 
he is apprehended by a young curate. The murderer begs 
the priest to hear his confession and tells of his crime. The 
priest’s lips are therefore sealed, and when suspicion is cast 
on himself he cannot prove his innocence. In addition a 
pseudo-romantic angle is introduced to further complicate 
the situation. While there is no violation of the letter, the 
spirit of the law totters a bit as the priest’s friendship with 
a married woman, who had been his teen-age sweetheart, is 
exposed to suspicion. Montgomery Clift has never been 
better than as the distraught “Father Michael” who is placed 
on trial for his life, but Anne Baxter’s super-sophistication 
is at times discordant. Brian Aherne, O. E, Hasse, Roger 
Dann, and Karl Malden are quite convincing, and the 
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Quebec backgrounds add a nostalgic note for those who 
have visited the beautiful city. Hitchcock has developed a 
most interesting story with maximum effort. That it is not 
equal to his top previous best is due to plot difficulties rather 
than a lapse on his part. For the most part, his handling 
of the priestly involvement in murder is tasteful and satis- 
factory. (Warner Bros.) 


An amusing family-style comedy, CONFIDENTIALLY 
CONNIE views the high cost of steak with jaundiced eye, 
that of a low-salaried college instructor to be precise. He 
is Van Johnson, an earnest young man who refuses the 
blandishments of his wealthy father who would have him 
return to a cattle baronetcy in Texas. Principal obstacle is 
Van’s “expectant” young wife who craves high-priced beef 
in her dict. Good-natured spoofing, with Gene and Kathleen 
Lockhart adding to the fun as an ill-fed college dean and his 
wife. (M-G-M) 


All the test ingredients of the Western formula are put to 
use in SEMINOLE, a Technicolor flashback to the days 
when the tribe was clinging tenaciously to an Everglades 
homeland. Rock Hudson, as a young Army Lieutenant who 
favors the Indians, and Richard Carlson, as a martinet 
Major who advocates other methods, are pitted against 
each other. The scenery is lush, the action fast, and the 
mood adult in this adventure which also features Barbara 
Hale, Anthony Quinn, and Hugh O’Brien. (Universal-In- 
ternational) 


I LOVE MELVIN is a spring-weight Technicolor comedy 
which allows Donald O’Connor wide latitude for his 
special dancing and clowning talent. He is a photographer’s 
assistant on a famed picture magazine who uses his job 
to advance a romance with Debbie Reynolds. An enjoyable 
family musical, with little Noreen Corcoran stealing a 
scene or two when O’Connor is at ease. (M-G-M) 


TONIGHT WE SING is noteworthy because it gives Ezio 
Pinza the best screen opportunity he has had. As ‘Feo- 
dor Chaliapin,” the ex-Metropolitan basso acts and sings 
with gusto. The story is a Hollywoodized version of the 


Right: Debbie Reynolds and Donald O’Connor in “I Love Melvin” 


Below: Montgomery Clift and O. E. Hasse in “I Confess” 
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career of impresario Sol Hurok. It serves merely as a show. 
case for the operatic and ballet interludes featuring Tamara 
Toumanova, Roberta Peters, Pinza, Isaac Stern, and Jan 
Peerce. Musically, Tonight We Sing is top-flight entertain. 
ment suitable for the whole family. (20th Century Fox) 


The New Plays 


Rosalind Russell has succeeded where so many of her Holly. 
wood contemporaries have failed. In WONDERFUL 
TOWN, a sparkling musical version of My Sister Eileen, 
she has won the superlatives of the critics and taken the 
public by storm. Seldom has a player received the enthusi- 
astic welcome accorded Miss Russell, and rarely has it 
been so deserved. Essaying her first singing-dancing role, 
she works it out with an infectious energy that readily com- 
municates itself to the audience. In her special field of 
droll, subtle comedy, she makes even the pallid portions 
of the show shimmer with gaiety. Fortunately, the weak 
spots are few in this witty, tuneful, and generally whole- 
some musical. When it isn’t being hilarious, the production 
is exuberantly colorful or musically persuasive. Leonard 
Bernstein’s score, George Abbott's staging, the Raoul Pene 
du Bois settings, and the entire supporting company give 
the show an intriguing air. It is a refreshing and melodic 
adult frolic. 


PICNIC, a new play by William Inge who wrote Come Back, 
Little Sheba, is not a very stimulating drama, but it is 
staged with ingenuity and acted with such intensity that it 
seems deceptively better than it is. Inge has written about 
a sun-drenched Kansas community, visited by a swaggering 
young vagrant with an inferiority complex as big as his 
muscles. Before he leaves town, the lives of a group with 
whom he comes in contact have been unalterably rechan- 
neled for better or worse. By overemphasizing the sexual 
aspects of the story—with one eye on the box office—the 
author and director, Josh Logan, has sacrificed what might 
have been the play’s claim to greatness. As constructed it 
is flashy and sensuous, with only brief moments when the 
fabric has integrity. Ralph Meeker, Janice Rule, Peggy 
Conklin, Eileen Heckart, Arthur O’Connell, and Kim Stan- 
ley are splendid performers who give flashes of pathos and 
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humor to a play that unfortunately stumbles on its own 
sensuality. 


Victor Moore, the venerable veteran of a hundred hit musi- 
cals, is back on Broadway in a revival of Paul Osborn’s ON 
BORROWED TIME. At 


choice for “Gramps,” 


ideal 
who practices a necromantic trick 
on Death until he is ready to go. Sheer fantasy, a bit pathetic 
and occasionally 


seventy-six, Moore is an 


humorous, it leans on the very sturdy 
talents of Moore, Beulah Bondi, and Leo G. Carroll. Osborn 
is clever, without being wise in viewing death and Heaven, 
and isn’t quite as cute as he thought in delineating young 
“Pud.” However, the balance of the excursion is worth your 
attention—especially the performance of Victor Moore! 


Brash, breezy, and a bit blowzy, HAZEL FLAGG borrows 
its story from an old Carole Lombard movie called Nothing 
Sacred. Briefly, it is concerned with a young Vermont girl, 
supposedly dying of radium poisoning. The lady editor of 
a flamboyant Manhattan magazine decides to capitalize on 
the tragedy by bringing the girl and her doctor to New 
York for a last fling. Romance, dancing ‘til dawn, night 
clubs, a dapper Walker-ish Mayor, and a wrong diagnosis 
help stretch the plot to the unastounding happy ending. 
There are a few lapses of taste in the dance routines, but 
for the most part this is acceptable entertainment. Helen 
Gallagher is a sprightly and appealing invalid; Thomas 
Mitchell is a humorous country medico; and John Howard, 
Benay Venuta, John Brascia, and Jack Whiting help keep the 
pinwheels spinning in this brassy, adult satire. 


George Bernard Shaw’s MISALLIANCE is currently enjoy- 
ing a fruitful revival. One of his wittiest conversational 
frolics, it offers few thoughtful moments but many _ brittle 
Shavian non sequiturs. Cyril Ritchard has staged the play 
with such a flourish that it appears to have more action and 
pace than it really does. He has also elicited amusing por- 
trayals from Barry Jones, Roddy MacDowall, Tamara Geva, 
Richard Kiley, and Jerome Kilty. They prevent the evening 
from becoming overtedious. 


ANGELIC DOCTOR, a play based on the life of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, is the current Blackfriars Guild offering. Written 
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by Father Brendan Larnen, O. P., the drama opens with 
the determined objection made by Thomas’ family when 
they learn that he has joined the Dominican Order. It 
three and later with a_ spiritual 
victory in the conversion of a courtesan who had twice been 


closes acts twenty years 


used in schemes to deter him from his course. Dramas built 
on the lives of saints can easily be stilted or dull. 
neither. 


This is 
Father Larnen has sketched his characters well and 
plotted his story in cogent dramatic terms. 


Vivid Recitation 
The beauty of the spoken word has been absent from our 
modern theater so long, that its return in the current pre- 
sentation of JOHN BROWN’S BODY has the impact of 
a striking new The 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s epic 


discovery. vivid interpretation of 

Tyrone Power, 
Judith Anderson, and Raymond Massey is evidence positive 
that the contemporary drama needs, among other improve- 
ments, a revival of interest in poetic speech. 

Benet’s Pulitzer Prize poem of the agonizing years spent 
in our Civil War is especially suited to the style of presen- 
tation which director-adaptor Charles Laughton and pro- 
ducer Paul Gregory have provided. The stage is bare, with 
an excellent choral group half-hidden in the shadows, while 
the stars stand at microphones or rest between speeches on 
a scarlet-topped balustrade. 

With consummate skill and impressive vocal versatility, 
the speakers carry the audience through the tortured, the 
tender, and the taut moments of the bloody War Between 
the States. Their eloquence and their power to make images 
rise with words bring Benet’s stirring epic to full 


poem by 


flower. 
It is a session that grips the imagination and moves the 
spirit, 

Miss Anderson and Mr. Massey give their varied inter- 
pretations the smooth skill and forcefulness we have come 
to expect from such fine players. Their brilliance is no 
surprise. However, the emergence of Tyrone Power as an 
actor of authority and scope is unexpected. In voice, ges- 
ture, and bearing he achieves full stature at last. 

John Brown’s Body is a welcome blend of magnificent 
writing and eloquent interpretations. It is a presentation 
not easily forgotten. 


Left: Power, Anderson, and Massey in “John Brown’s Body” 


Below: Scene from “Tonight We Sing,” starring Ezio Pinza 
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ARE BETTER 


To the other pupils, the PTA meeting was an 


outstanding event—but to poor Johnnie it brought the 


first social crisis of his young life 


“M A, can I take a cake to school?” 
Johnnie asked. 


“A cake to school?” his mother ques- 
tioned. 

“All the kids in our room have to 
bring one,” Johnnie said. 

“Crazy.” his mother laughed. 

Johnnie knew that when teacher had 
said, “All who can bring a cake for the 
PTA sale tomorrow, raise your hands,” 
he should have kept his folded in his 
lap But with all the other arms 
stretched high, his would have been the 
only hand not raised. Besides, in front 
of him, Richard, the big show-off, had 
not only held his hand high but had 
snapped his fingers and whispered, 
“Wait till you see mine. Mine will be 
the biggest.” When Richard did that, 
Johnnie just had to raise his hand too 
Teacher had said with a proud smile, 
“Why, we'll have a perfect record.” 

That had been yesterday. Now as 
Johnnie began to dress for school he 
scowled. His mother’s hands rested 
against the edge of the table as if they 
were tired. Did she know how to make 
a cake? They never had cake. She went 
all day, cleaning houses for other peo- 
ple. Her hands weren't used to baking. 
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“Teacher said each mother should 
bake a nice white cake, or a chocolate 
one, or .. .” he stopped. He saw the 
look on his mother’s face, and added 
quickly, “Well, I just asked you. Teacher 
said we should ask. And teacher said 
you should come to PTA meeting too.” 

“Me? To a meeting? What for?” 

“I don’t know,” Johnnie said. “I never 
was to one. But there are two prizes, 
one for the room with the most cakes 
and one for all the mothers coming to 
the meeting. Teacher expects our room 
to win. 

His mother shrugged. ‘School is for 
kids. I don’t like no meeting.” She said 
the word as if it scared her, like “court” 
or “social worker.” “I don’t want them 
after me.” she added. 

“Teacher won’t like it when I don’t 
bring cake,” he persisted. “And how can 
our room win if you don’t come?” 

“You dress,” his mother said, and 
turned her back. 

Johnnie pulled on his stockings. It 
was getting harder each day to make his 
feet fit his shoes. He took hold of the 
torn heel of his stocking and folded it 
under, then tried to shove his foot 
quickly into the hard stiff shoe. He had 
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to push to get it in. He struggled the 
same way with the other foot. The shoes 
hurt and he sighed heavily. “My feet are 
too big already,” he thought. 

It was no use talking about new 
shoes. These, his mother had bought 
from a secondhand store only — last 
month. They had new shoe strings and 
thick soles, only they were tight and 
made a noise when he walked. Next 
month when all the bills were paid, 
maybe he could ask. Teacher wouldn't 
understand about the shoes, he thought, 
or the bills, or why he couldn’t bring a 
cake to school any more than his mother 
could understand about the meeting 
and why it was important for their room 
to win. 

Johnnie felt all mixed up. He walked 
to the window and wiped a clean space 
with his sleeve. A fog was coming up 
from the lilac bushes. Every morning 
he looked to see if there were any lilacs 
but today, again, there was nothing but 
clustered buds and green leaves. If the 
lilacs would only bloom, he could tak« 
some cl them to teacher. 

“When are the lilacs going to bloom?” 
he asked his mother. 

“When the cold goes away,” she said, 
blowing at the low coals in the stove. 

“Maybe today?” Johnnie asked hope- 
fully. ‘““The buds look awful fat since 
yesterday.” 

“Too early yet,” his mother said. 
“Maybe next week.” 

Che fire started and she pulled the 
coffee pot forward. “No milk for the 
coffee this morning,” she said. “But 
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hurry up and wash yourself. Nine years 
old, you are. You should wash yourselt 
nice and clean.” When she saw that 
Johnnie did not turn from the window, 
she added, “Them lilacs won’t bloom 
while you watch them. Here’s a clean 
rag.” 

“[T don’t want no raz. And I’ve got 
to bring some kind of cake today,” he 
added desperately. “I got to.” 

“You talk foolish.” Now his mother 
was really angry. “Cake we don’t make 
for ourselves. So why, for a meeting?” 

Johnnie went to the wash basin. He 
washed, without soap, reaching back of 
his ears and around his neck. When he 
remembered that it was class inspection 
day and Richard was the monitor [m 
his row, he reached for the end of the 
towel hanging on a nail and rubbed so 
hard his skin hurt. Let Richard look 

his face and hands all he wanted to. 
He just couldn’t find any dirt. Not to- 
dav. 

His mother had the large loaf of rve 
bread against her bosom, cutting a 
thick slice. “Here. Eat now.” she said. 

“T ain’t got time.” he said. “We got 
inspection today. And PTA. I got to 
eo. Honest, Ma. I ain't hunerv. I got 


to go. 


He grabbed his coat and ran 
outside. The fog made him shiver. He 
stopped to touch the buds of the lilac 
tree with gentle fingers. If only just 
one of them would bloom so he could 
take it to teacher. What was she going 
to think of him? No cake... his mothe 
not coming. 

His mother was right—not a_ single 
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blossom. She was usually right about 
everything around home-—lilacs and 
breakfast too. He should have eaten. 
There was an empty feeling inside him. 

His mother wasn't right about the 
meeting or the cake, though. Teacher 
was right about them, like about every- 
thing at school. He pushed his hands 
deep into his pockets. “Dumb old 
lilacs!” Probably they wouldn’t bloom 
till summer. He wished it was summer 
right now, with the grass and trees all 
ereen, and the white clouds in the sky, 
chasing one after the other. 

Suddenly, he wished there was no 
school either, no PTA meeting to get 
him all mixed up at home and school, 
no smarty Richard to sit in tront of 
him and mark his papers wrong. John- 
nie liked to go to school most of the 
time. His 3B room was in a big building 
with tall wide windows. He liked to 
wash the high blackboards for teacher. 
He didn’t play with the boys and girls 
much because he had to study his spell- 
ing so hard. All on account of Richard. 
Because papers were passed forward and 
Richard corrected his. If an ‘“‘o” leaned 
over a little so it looked like an “a,” 
Richard would make a big check after 
it. He could never get ‘100 with 
Richard in front of him. Teacher was 
eood though. Even after she saw the 
checks she said, “That’s pretty good, 
Johnnie. You tried hard.” She was 
always on his side, his best friend. Only 
today, how could she even know he had 
tried to get a cake and bring his mother 
to the PTA? She would never under- 
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stand why he had broken his promise. 

When the bell rang, the other boys 
and girls rushed in but Johnnie's 
Almost the 


leet 
dragged. last one in he was. 
Cloakrooms and aisles spilled over with 
noise and excitement. 


“My mother is coming to school and 


she’s bringing a cake,’”’ a smooth-haired 
little girl whispered. 

“Mine, too. I got to tell teacher,” 
another girl answered. Arm in arm, 


they hurried to teacher's desk. 

“My mother is coming,” Johnnie 
heard little Shimek say. Most 
always, Kas was dirty-faced and scowling, 


Kas 


but today he was shining clean and how 

he smiled. 
“DO: 16 

Bobby 


laughed dark-skinned 
“Wait till 


mine,” 
Thomas. 
her, teacher.” 


you meet 


6s ITH such a record, we’ll surely 


win a prize,” teacher said. “Each 
room will have a decorated table to dis- 
play the The 
raised will go to buy glasses for needy 
children. 


cakes for sale. money 
\ prize will go to the room 
with the best table and the most moth- 
ers present.” 

Johnnie went toward his seat slowly, 
scuflling down the aisle. 

“Get out of my way,” Richard shouted 
right behind “Tm 
cake.” 

Johnnie turned. There was Richard 
with his cake for PTA. It was wrapped 
high in stiff paper, Richard 
was holding it as though bringing a 
Johnnie felt hot 


him. bringing my 


wax and 


crown to the queen. 
and red, inside and out. 

Richard set the cake carefully on 
teacher’s desk. “I had to bring it my- 
self,” he explained, “because my mother 
is going to come a minutes late. 
And teacher, you know what? It’s got 
cherries on top made into 3B.” 

Cherries made into 3B! 


lew 


The children 
Johnnie slumped his shoulders. 
He would not look or listen to any more 
of this. He banged his book on the desk 
and scraped his feet loudly. 

“Children,” 
bell is 


gasped. 


tardy 
you 


“the 


show 


said, 
ring. Tl 
later. 


teacher 
about to 
cake Everyone sit up 
Johnnie, head up.” 


Richard’s 
nicely. 
first. 
to the flag and news. 
of the lilacs. 
them 


\ song came Then the pledge 
Johnnie thought 
use to think of 
still 

Right in front of him sat Richard, his 
white shirt without a spot, his hair all 
combed and curly, the nape of his neck 
all clipped smooth. It Johnnie 
sick the Richard smelled of per- 
fumed soap and peppermint toothpaste. 
Even from the back he could tell that 
Richard was smiling at teacher, stretch- 
ing his Then his hand 
almost fell out of his 


But what 


when they were bare? 


made 
way 


mouth wide. 


waved so fast he 


seat. “Teacher, we've got white and 
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purple lilacs at our house,” he said. 
“And next week when they bloom, I’m 
some.” 

tried to kick Richard under 
Thought he was smart, saying 
He'd like to knock him 


aisle. 


eoing to bring 
Johnni¢ 
the seat. 
everything first. 
right into the 
The door opened. One of the big 
girls from the sixth grade walked im- 
portantly to teacher’s desk and handed 
her a paper. Johnnie knew that meant 
from the office. Teacher read 
lifted her head. 
“Boys and girls,” she said, “the office 


would like to know just whose parents 


notice 


it and 


are coming to the mecting this after- 


noon. I will pass this paper down the 
aisles. If your mother is coming, put 
your name down. If she is bringing 


something, put an extra check after 


your name.” 
Johnnie slumped lower in his seat. 


From the corner of his eye he watched 


the paper. Not one name was being 
left out. He held his pencil, planning to 
move it a little above the paper and 


then slip it to Anton in back, hoping 
no one would notice. 


“Johnnie! Wake up!” It was Richard, 


waving the paper in front of him. 
“Hurry up, dumbhead! Write your 
name,” he whispered, turning clear 


around in his seat to watch. 
Richard’s 


hame. 


Under Johnnie 
Then he made the 
extra mark, bigger than Richard's. The 
paper went on through the room, back 
to the girl who had brought it from 
the office. Oh, how he wanted to run 
and snatch it away, draw a line through 
little bits so 
Now he had 


eyes, 
scrawled his 


his name, or tear it into 


no one would ever see. 


done an awful thing. He had lied and 
his lie out of the 
straight to the Soon, 
would know about it and there was one 
thing that his mother and teacher agreed 
on. Telling a lie was awful. 
he would get a licking at home. 


Was going room, 


office. everyone 


For sure, 
\nd 
even worse would be when his teacher 


looked at him and knew he had said 
what wasn’t true. 
“Open your books for reading,” John. 


nie heard teacher say. 
Johnnie liked reading out of the clean 
new book. Once he had asked teacher 


if he could take it home and read the 


stories to his mother at night. “No,” 
teacher had answered, “the © school 
doesn’t allow that, Johnnie.” He 


thought now if his mother could see 
the book maybe she would understand 
a little better about She might 
want to come to the meeting just to see 
the books. 

Other when the teacher said, 
“Next” to him, he read aloud slowly, 
saying each word separately and care- 
fully, all excited, his heart beating as 
if it would jump right out of him. It 
always wonderful when teacher 
“Johnnie, that is splendid. You 
read better every day.” 

Today, the book lay on his desk like 
dead. He could not take it in his hands, 

It was Richard’s fault. It was that 
Richard, watching him, making him put 
his name down. 


school. 


days 


was 


said, 


Teacher must have suspected some- 
thing. She came to Johnnie’s seat, 
handed him her book, opened to the 
right page. He had to read then. His 
voice was low from being so hot inside 
and the words hardly came out. But 





“You ain’t gonna be making me mad, you .. .”? He fought hard and quick 
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MONICA KRAWCZYK, young housewife, has 
written fiction for Good Housekeeping, Woman’s 
Day, and other publications. She has also 
published a collection of short stories. 





teacher didn’t scold. Her perfume made 
him think of violets. 

Spelling came next. Richard passed 
the paper. Always Richard. Why 
couldn't the fellow in the second seat 
Why couldn’t Johnnie be a 
even for one day? Always 
Richard. He put his foot out in the aisle 
and waited. Richard jumped over his 
foot and called, ‘““Teacher, Johnnie’s try- 
ing to trip me.” 

“You snitch baby! 


pass it? 
monitor 


Wait till I get 
Johnnie muttered. 

The spelling words were not difficult. 
Johnnie knew how to write every one. 
Only having Richard right in front was 
mixing him up. He knew how the 
letters should fit together but they 
didn’t go right. 

“Pass your papers forward,” teacher 
called. 

His went to Richard. As usual, teacher 
spelled out the words. Johnnie watched 
as Richard checked them. 

When his paper came back, Johnnie 
saw a big zero mark! 

He banged the paper aside and in 
one leap he was on top of Richard, 
pounding at his face, his head. “You 
ain't gonna be making me mad, you. 
... He fought hard and quick, and 
Richard had no chance. 

Suddenly, Johnnie felt. a hand on his 
collar, pulling him away. 

“Le’ me go,” he yelled. “Le’ me go!” 


you!” 


T was teacher. In that moment he 

realized what had happened. A fight 
right in front of the class. And he had 
talked back to teacher. Tears filled his 
eyes. 

Teacher led him to the cloakroom and 
said sternly, “You stay here. Vl talk 
to vou later.” 

Leaning against the wall, he wiped his 
eves on his sleeve. Teacher was angry 
with him. He had lost his one big 
friend. He had no one on his side 
now. A fight—and a lie—all in one day. 
That was the end. He might as well go 
home. 

He walked through the outer door of 
the closet, slamming it behind him. He 
ran home, crying all the way. In front 
of his home, he stopped. Could he go 
in? If his mother was there, she would 
ask. He would have to tell her. She 
would take a stick to him, he knew that. 
He loitered near the window, trying to 
peek in. The house looked very still. 
He tried to remember. Was his mother 
going out to work that day? 

It wouldn’t be any use trying to ex- 
plain to her. She wouldn’t understand. 
He loved her because she was his. She 
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gave him bread when he was hungry. 
She was ever nearby when it was dark 
at night. But she didn’t understand 
things about school. 

bush, 
against the 


He crouched behind the lilac 
squeezing his body tight 
narrow branches. 

\ bird somewhere in the 
branches. Just one chilly, lonesome 
bird. He remembered the time he had 
picked a young robin from this very 
spot. He’d carried it to some tall grass 
where it could lie until its mother found 
it. If he only had that robin now. 
maybe he could take that to teacher 
and she would forget about the cake 
and about the way he had fought with 
Richard. 

He parted the branches of the lilac 
bush, searching for just one blossom. 
The buds did look a little fatter. He 
could smell just the faint beginnings of 
lilac perfume. 

“Lilacs don’t bloom when you watch 
them,” his mother had said. 


chirped 





@ The thing most women dread 
about their past is its length. 
—Trade-Aid Bulletin 





But why wouldn’t they? If he took 
a few branches and put them in water, 
and set them in a sunny place like the 
windows at school, couldn’t all the 
children watch the blossoms come? And 
wouldn’t teacher like that too? 

Now he had something to bring. The 
very earliest that’s what. The 
whole class—and teacher—and yes, even 
Richard—could watch them blossom. 


lilacs. 


He felt a sharp pain in his stomach. 
Suddenly he remembered that he had 
eaten no breakfast. He peeked in the 
window again. There was no one in- 
side. His mother must be at work. 

Going found the thick 
slice of bread that still lay on the table. 
He bit into it and his whole mouth 
felt sore with that first bite. He ate that 
and cut another and yet another slice. 
He began to teel better. 

He returned to the lilac bush and 
broke off several branches. He turned 


inside, he 


toward, school, stopping often to peg 
stones, to rest on the curb. How could 
he fix things up with teacher when all 
the boys and girls were there? 

He walked around the school many 
times until he saw the lines passing out 
and knew school was out. He waited till 
he saw no children near the school, then 
he walked slowly into the building. His 
heart was pounding. He held the lilac 
branches tight. 

Going through the cloakroom, he 
peered into his room. Teacher was at 


her desk, writing. Richard’s cake was 
still there. Just then she got up, took 
the cake in her hands, and carried it out. 
Look at the _ black- 
He went at once for the sponge 
and the pail of 
boards half done 


He stepped in. 
boards! 
water. He had _ the 
when teacher came 
back. She walked to her desk and began 
writing as if she didn’t even see him. 
It made him feel queer but he finished 
the blackboards and made a noise setting 
the pail down. He went to his seat and 
sat down. Still teacher didn’t notice. 

Then he remembered. He belonged 
in the closet. His shoes squeaked as he 
went back there. After a few long mo- 
ments, teacher came. Johnnie couldn’t 
look up at her, he was that ashamed. 

“You may come into the room now,” 
she said, shortlike and quick. 

Johnnie walked to his seat. 

“Here’s your paper,” she said. “Write 
your spelling.” She pronounced the first 
word. 

Johnnie wrote, forming the letters 
carefully, guiding his hand with his 
mind and his whole heart. He knew 
those words. He could do them when 
Richard wasn’t around. 

When he had written all ten he car- 
ried the paper to teacher and stood off 
while she corrected them. 

“There,” she said. “Only one wrong. 
This is very good work.” 

Johnnie scowled at the one check. 


ER voice sounded friendly as she 
explained, “You spelled “boy” with 


an ‘a.’ That makes it bay, a body of 
water. I wanted ‘boy.’ A boy just like 
you are.” 


” 


“My hand slipped on that ‘o’,” he 
said. 

“My hand slips sometimes 
teacher said. She reached for his hand 
and held it, friendly like. 

There was a knock. It was a PTA 
mother. “Your room had the best record 
for mothers and cakes,” she told teacher. 


too,” 


“Won't you come down and have a bite 
of lunch with us?” 

“Excuse me,” teacher said. “I cannot. 
I am very busy.” 

The mother went away. 

“IT forgot,” exclaimed. “I 
brought you some lilacs to put in the 
window to bloom.” He ran to the closet 
and from the floor picked up the 
branches of lilac. “From our back yard,” 
he said. 

“Why, thank you,” teacher said. 

“My mother sent them,” he gulped, 
dropping his head at the half lie, “in- 
stead of a cake. Don’t you think lilacs 
are better than cake?” 

“T think it will be lovely to watch 
them come into bloom,” teacher smiled, 
putting them in a tall vase full of 
water. 


Johnnie 


(Continued on page 74) 
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The editors of THE SIGN take pleasure in 


announcing a new series of columns 





Look at the World 


by ANITA COLBY 





Miss Colby, a famous “Cover Girl,’ model, actress, beauty and 
fashion editor and consultant, author, business executive, lecturer, 
columnist, and world-traveler, is also considered one of the out- 
standing Catholic young women of our time. 


HANKS to the editors of THe SIGN, 

we'll be able to get together across 
this page each month, beginning with 
this issue, for what I hope will be a 
long, long time. 

I must tell you quite frankly, how- 
ever, that I have only a vague idea as to 
what I'll write about, since this is my 
first experience with a column of this 
particular kind, although I hope to 
offer a choice of subjects of interest to 
everyone: to mothers, fathers, sisters, 
brothers, sweethearts; to the young and 
the old; to the lay person and those in 
the religious life. 

Maybe that’s too large an order for 
me at this time and, if you think it is, 
I'd be pleased and honored if you'd let 
me know as soon as possible. 

Better still, why not acquaint me with 
your likes and dislikes as we go along 
and, in that way, we can accentuate the 
positive and eliminate the negative, as 
my friend Bing Crosby always says. 

Now that I think of it, Bing, himself, 
would make an excellent subject for a 
column, so I'll surely have to do one 
some day. 

Bob Hope would make another good 
column, as would Rosalind Russell and 
Irene Dunne and Clark Gable and many 
of the other interesting and fascinating 
people I know in Hollywood. 

Naturally, you can expect to find a 
great deal this 
space from time to time because I know 
something about it, having spent many 
years there, 
exciting, 


about Hollywood in 


and because it’s a bright, 


wonderful American institu- 
tion in spite of some of the bad things 
you hear and read about it. 

~ Kissin’ kin to Hollywood is Broadway, 
of course, so you find 
mentioned here, 
too: its plays, its legends, its stars. Not 
the gay, brittle, madcap Broadway that 
is possibly too familiar to the public, 
but the real 


may expec t to 


Broadway frequently 


Broadway, the hard-work- 
ing, sober, self-effacing, self-disciplined 
Broadway that supports an important 
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art form almost singlehandedly and en- 
tertains millions of people every year. 

Should your tastes run to travel, I'll 
be pleased to have you accompany me 
to many parts of the world. 

Should they run to adventure and 
stark drama, then you must let me tell 
you of the famous Jesuit, Father Pro, 
who was privileged to suffer martyrdom, 
but after first having been privileged to 
live one of the most amazing lives. 

If you like a tender love story, and 
most of us do, then you must let me tell 
you about the girl who did nothing 
more than powder her pert little nose 
and there unfolded for her one of the 
most wondertul imaginable, 
a romance with a real surprise ending. 

Politics? 

Well, maybe just a little. 

Maybe just to acquaint you with my 
idea of “the perfect politician.” 

I’d much rather write—and probably 
have better luck at it, too—about the 
most graceful man I ever met, a man 
whose identity might startle you. 


romances 


I’d also rather write about the quaint 
and ancient dance performed around 
the altar of a famous Spanish cathedral 
once every year, a dance that, I’m told, 
won't be found anywhere else in the 
world; or about the first time I met 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill; or 
about the circus; or the wonderful 
humor of some of the saints; or music; 
or some heroes and 
heroines whose exploits pass all but un- 
noticed. 


contempol! ary 


Since I’m a woman and am supposed 
to know something about the subject, 
I'd like to devote space to examining 
the modern woman, to deciding what 
she’s really like, where she’s really go- 
ing, and to what extent she influences 
the happenings and events of the world 
round her 

I promise not to preach, though, and 
that I promise fervently. 

Nor will there be much, if any, view- 
ing with alarm from this corner. 





Anita Colby 


I also promise not to moralize. 

Well, not very often, at any rate, but 
I do hope you'll bear with me if I 
occasionally wag an admonishing fin- 
ger or offer a few words of advice, par- 
ticularly to young girls of high-school 
and college age, June brides, and those 
other brides who’ve allowed themselves 
to grow frowzy and neglectful and who 
wonder why their husbands don’t seem 
to love them anymore. 

There'll be some laughter here, too, 
whenever I can manage it, because 
laughter is good, because I love it at the 
right time and in the right proportion, 
and because it is the one thing that 
distinguishes our great America from 
every other nation on earth—especially 
America’s ability to laugh at itself. 

My first and foremost concern, 
though, will be you. 

[ sincerely hope I can bring you to 
like me a little through my columns 
and, eventually, gain your friendship. 

If I can do that, I will be very happy 
and will not only consider my purpose 
here a that the faith and 
confidence placed in me by the editors 
of THE Sicn will have met with a meas 
ure of justification. 


success but 
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Mr. Europe's 


Revolution 









France’s gift to a United Europe 


is the mild, aloof R. Schuman. 


His revolutionary foresight 


will make today’s history 


by ANDREW BOYLE 


URELY no other statesman in history 
ever looked less like a revolutionary 
than does M. Robert 
Foreign Minister of 


Schuman, ex- 
France. His mild, 
manner is that of the 
than the 


alool scholar 
politician—especially 


the French politician; his thin, almost 


rathet 


tired voice seems incapable of rousing 
listless Europeans from their 


torpor and 


postwal 
them to the 
barricades. He is humble, self-effacing. 
and correct, where the classic 
tionary of the 


summoning 


revolu- 
popular image is 
domineering, strident, and flamboyant. 
The cartoonists of East and West have 
consistently regarded M. Schuman as 
a godsend and a “natural”: that long, 
string-bean effect of the tall, thin body 
—topped by the domed head, the 

Gallic nose and the sad 
probably 


caricatures as the 


prominent 


eyes—has inspired as many 


shaggy head and 
walrus moustache of Stalin. 


It came as no surprise or even dis 


appointment to “Mr. Europe’ when 
he lost his job at the Quai d’Orsay in 
January, after more than four epoch- 
making years in charge of his 


country’s foreign affairs. It is one of 
the marks of the great that they bear 
no resentment against fate, fools, or 
fanatics; it is equally one of the charac- 
teristic marks of the great statesman 
that his faith in a certain goal enables 
him to use present adversity as a means 
to that end. 

Since his withdrawal from office, M. 


Schuman has had greater leisure and 
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more opportunity for telling the world 
of the necessity and real inevitability 
of European Unity. The revolutionary 
Coal-Steel Community which is already 
in being, the Defense Community based 
on the same model, and the embryonic 
European Political Community — that 
will provide the democratic scaffolding 
lor these and other projects, all owe 
their origin largely to this unpretentious 
lawyer from Lorraine, who now = sees 
work the task of per- 
suading others to accept his far-sighted 
view of Europe’s destiny. 


as his main 


Like another but more controversial 
before him, M. de 
lalleyrand. the 20th century architect 


French statesman 


of European Unity is anxious not to be 
misunderstood chiefly because so much 
is at stake. The security of the West, the 
reconciliation of France and Germany, 
the utter crushing of Communism by a 
bold, unprecedented experiment in in- 
ternational building, the banishment of 
fear and hate from the hearts of nearly 
two hundred million people—these will 
be the fruits of his work if it is allowed 
to succeed. 
Unlike 
no © selfish 


Talleyrand, M. 


motives; fame, 


Schuman has 
personal 
fortune, the spur of political ambition 


mean nothing to this exemplary 





ANDREW BOYLE is a well-known feature 
writer for the Catholic Herald of London. 
As a script writer for the B.B.C., his name 
is also familiar to English radio listeners. 
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M. Robert Schuman, French ex-Foreign Minister 





Christian statesman, whose optimism 


and soaring idealism are  counter- 


balanced by a_ realistic appraisal of 
what is practical and useful. If. for the 
majority of Frenchmen, politics re- 
mains that narrow thing “the continua- 
tion of history” in a purely nationalist 
context, for him it has become “the 
art of the possible” in the international 
field. 

I rediscovered this essential fact about 
M. Robert when he was 
eracious enough to let me put to him a 


number of 


Schuman 


pointed questions on the 
obstacles that still imperil his 
Grand Design” for reconstructing 
Western What 
version of his replies, along with the 
distinct 


many 


Europe. follows is my 


impressions I received of his 


attitude to several interrelated 


prob- 
lems. The quotation marks give the 
clue to his direct speech; where there 
Was any 


doubt as to meaning or 


emphasis, I have in common fairness 


simply outlined tl 


e idea in my own 
words. 
In the first place, M. Schuman left 


me in no doubt whatever that his 


temporary retirement from office will 
not lead to any compromising of his 
European policy. Was this because he 
had been | 


by Georges 
Bidault, like himself a solid Catholic, 
a leading member of MRP, and a man 


who happened to share his own vision? 


succes¢ ded 


I could not help recalling the ironic 
fact that in 1948 M. Schuman had 
been summoned to replace M. Bidault 
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Prime Minister Churchill should accept more European responsibility 





French Socialists, 


maintained 


because the among 
latter had 
pushed too far the new and seemingly 
ridiculous line of befriending defeated 


Germany. 


others, that the 


The reply I was given showed that 


M. Schuman’s confidence does not rest 
merely in the personal worth of the 
friend and collaborator who has. suc- 


ceeded him, nor in the support of like- 


minded men and women throughout 


Europe, but in the sound principles 
of the policy itself. 

“There is‘ no other plan that will 
work,” he said with complete con- 


viction. “Our policy is a thorough re 
versal of the old political conceptions 
and methods. It is not enough to be a 
Christian and proclaim forgiveness and 
the love of peace in the kind of world 
we're living in. Those aspirations must 
be translated into terms that ordinary 
well as 


people, as their leaders, can 
grasp. If you wonder why there must 
be consistency in pursuing such = un- 
usual ideas, let me remind you that 
no alternative ideas will end the age- 


old rivalries between European nations 
and lead to stability and peace. 
“The 


create will 


Europe we are 


not be a 


Pong to 


bloc directed 


against any nation or any other bloc. 


It will have no ageressive intentions, no 


nationalist or imperialist outlook. And 
this Europe will remain open = and 
accessible to neighboring states that 


wish to join her in time. 


“There is one overwhelming reason, 


I repeat, for bringing the New Europe 
into existence: in no other way can 
lasting solidarity and co-operation be 


achieved in this part of the world. And 
since our policy is a great enterprise 
of peace, the central question is that 
of bringing to a definite stop the 


traditional antagonism dividing France 
dif- 
countries— 


and Germany. Every outstanding 


ference between these two 


the complex Saar dispute is one of 


the gravest—must be solved amicably 


before we can make headway.” 

M. Schuman admitted that this, the 
very heart and soul of his European 
program, was a stumbling block to 
many Frenchmen. He implied that the 
mistrust and bitterness sown by the 
invasion of his country by the 
Germans three times in three quarters 


of a century, with all the suffering and 
destruction entailed, 
eradicated at once. Yet 


hardly be 
nothing short of 


could 
pulling out the roots of fear would do 
the trick. And as he 
veloped the theme, it 


de- 
the 


took up and 


seemed to be 
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Catholic from Lorraine, rather than 
the skilled politician from Paris, who 
was speaking: the man whose early up- 


bringing in that annexed — eastern 
province of France had given him a 
fierce love of his country and _ also 
1 clear understanding of modern 


Germany. 


I reflected that M. Schuman, who 
served in a crack regiment of the 
Kaiser’s army before deserting to his 


own people in the first war, and who 
condensed his harsh experiences at the 
hands of the Vichy and Nazi authorities 
during the second in the single phrase, 
“concentration 


camps aren’t = argu- 
ments,” was better qualified than any 
other top European statesman to see 
the best and the worst in the French 
and the Germans. 

“Why have we sunk our memories 
to stretch out a hand to our enemies 
so soon after the horrors of occupa- 
tion?” he asked. “Because we must on 
no account risk a repetition of those 


cruel experiences. Because to maintain 


the distinction between victors and 


vanquished would be to consolidate 


mutual hates and prevent the attain- 
ment of security and well-being. Be- 
cause—and this is a fortunate fact— 
there are in the six nations already 


joined in these undertakings men who 


think as we do. They are pledged to 
inspire a minimum of that confidence 
on which our policy must be founded. 
\nd the confidence itself is growing 
1 the time by contacts and close 


understanding.” 


M. Schuman left it at that. He did not 


have to mention that Dr. Konrad 
\denauer and_ Signo \lcide de 
Gasper, the two fellow architects of 
European Unity, had independently 
eroped through the storms and stresses 
of the first half of our century toward 
his own solution. It is by no means an 
accident that these three Western lead- 
rs were cradled in what has been 
called Europe’s “middle kingdom,” 


Catholic 


Trentino, 


\denauer in the Rhineland, 
Schuman in 
taught at 


universities. 


de Gasperi in 
Lorraine \ll 


German-speaking 


three 

Catholic 
\ll three survived the ghastly break-up 
Ver- 
Christian- 
Democrat parties which have been the 


were 


unreal created at 


head 


ot the Europe 


sailles to those new 
most hopeful postwar phenomenon of 
continental politics. 

If Churchill, the take 
credit for first championing the cause 
United 
\denauer, and de Gasperi needed only 


Liberator, can 


of a Europe, then Schuman, 
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the opportunity to make that cause 
their own. The ugly, dark threat of 
and Communist 
serfdom supplied it; and since 1948 the 
West three 
statesmen clearing 


Soviet ageression 


has seen these Catholic 


slowly the ground 
for positive action. The precise formula 
for unification had to be worked out 
and, though still in the 


background, M. Schuman had already 


by France 


hit upon it. There could be no half- 

measures. If Europe was to survive as 
more than a geographical expression, 

the nations which formed her must 

~ sacrifice their sovereignty bit by bit. 
From that basic concept, the famous 

Schuman Plan was born. 
It has taken just under three years 


to implement this far-reaching project 
lor merging the coal and steel resources 
Italy. Belgium, the Nether- 
Luxembourg, Western 


economic 


of! France, 
lands, and 


Germany. \gainst vested 


interests and political opposition, the 
debated 
in each of the six national parliaments 
ratified. Yet 


the proposed member-states shirked the 


detailed blueprint had to be 


before it was not one of 
crucial test of membership: the trans- 
fer to a common supranational author- 
itv of all 


war-making 


control over these essential 


commodities which also 


furnish the sinews ol industrial 
prosp¢ rity. 


For M. 


portant 


im- 
The 


parallel scheme for pooling the armed 


that is the 
remember. 


Schuman, 
point to 


half-dozen 
in the European Defense Community 


forces of the same states 


has surred up much more controversy 
and run into many more obstacles, but 
exactly the same sacrifice of national 


sovereignty is demanded. No less, no 
nore, 


Unhappily, the heavy toll of the cold 
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war and the prejudices of popular 
opinion and narrow politicians have 
poisoned the atmosphere in France. 
The handing over of the grande armée, 
the last bulwark of security, to a 
strange outside authority seems like a 
gross betrayal, particularly at a time 
when the picked professional soldiers 
of France are barely holding the 
Communists at bay in Indo-China. The 
prospect of a revived German army, 
even in the guise of units bringing up 
to full strength the joint European 
Delense force, has returned as a_polit- 
ical nightmare to make the flesh of 
ordinary Frenchmen creep. 

M. Schuman is the last man to gloss 
over this psychological difhculty which, 
incidentally, cost him dear in popular- 
ity during the final weeks of the Pinay 
Government’s term and probably cost 
him his post as Foreign Minister. But 
he insists that this is where Britain, 
and above all its Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, can and should redress the 
psychological balance by accepting new 
responsibilities in Europe. The present 
dangerous delay in obtaining ratifica- 
tion of the Delense Treaty, while the 
six signatories wrangle over the extra 
safeguards demanded by the French 
Government as a sop to French public 
opinion, is mainly due to the extraor- 
dinary attitude of indifference  dis- 
played by the British Government. 

Those words are mine, not M. 
Schuman’s. He is too much the! states- 
man to let feeling sharpen his thoughts. 


But I contess as a patriotic Briton that 
I am anything but proud of the 
majestic inertia of the Foreign Office, 
still less of a Prime Minister who once 
earned the name of “Europe’s first 
citizen.” Britain favors co-operation be- 
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tween equal governments and _ refuses 
to be drawn into a system controlled 
by a common, autonomous authority. 
M. Schuman believes the time has come 
when Britain must review her ideas, 
not only because the old method ol 
international — co-operation between 
equals is “congenitally impotent” but 
because freedom and peace in the West 
depend on the growth of the new in- 
ternational community he has patented. 

“T am sure,” he said, “that Britain’s 
refusal to accept a supranational 
authority, as in the Coal-Steel and 
Defense Communities, is not explained 
by her Commonwealth ties. To my 
mind, membership in the — British 
Commonwealth need not be a_ barrier 
to membership in the European system. 
France and Europe want Britain as a 
partner. We shall not feel easy in ow 
minds until the British are working 
with us: we have come so lar because 
we felt they weren’t far bebind. 

“Now we have entered the most 
critical phase in the development of 
the New Europe, and it is now Britain 
must decide. If she makes it her policy 
to stay right outside, the successful com- 
pletion of our task may be fatally un- 
dermined. It is not a question of 
Britain’s accepting all or nothing. 
There are several compromise — solu- 
tions possible. This is proved by the 
special associate membership of the 
Coal-Steel Community which is at 
present being worked out for Britain.” 

M. Schuman wants a fixed written 
treaty which will establish real ties 
with the six nations committed to the 
Joint-Community program. Such a con- 
tractual arrangement, he is certain, 
would dissolve the doubts and hesita- 
tions of France. It would also consider- 
ably reinforce Dr. Adenauer and Signor 
de Gasperi in their endless tactical 
battles against the opportunist enemies 
of their European policy, notably this 
year, when both leaders face general 
elections. 

M. Schuman was more specific about 
the relations of British troops to EDC. 
Under the tormal treaty defining what 
has been suitably described as Britain’s 
“nonresident” membership in the New 
Europe, competent draftsmen could 
readily lay down “a form of organic 
interdependence” between the Euro- 
pean Army and those British units 
earmarked for it. He is just as 
sure that Canadian and even American 
troops serving with NATO in the West 
could be integrated in similar fashion. 


For the Atlantic Alliance provides the 
framework in which such a novel peace- 
time attempt could be carried out with 
the necessary safeguards. 1 know that 
M. Schuman is not alone in thinking 
that too little attention has been paid 
to the potential development of the 
Atlantic 


cnough generous support has been given 


Community, and that not 


to the six nations that are the nucleus 
of a federal European Union 

If Mr. Dulles and his advisers con- 
centrated less on direct and often 
barren interested 
governments, and more on the ready- 
made binding powers of NATO, the 


sudden miracles that have been ex- 


exchanges with 


pected in Western Europe might begin 
to happen. The machinery exists; it is 
wa’ cine idly to be used. And _ that 
same machinery can be expanded, as 
M. Schuman suggests. The calculated 
encouragement of NATO, an increase 
in its responsibilities for diplomatic 
as well as military planning, and the 
resulting public faith in its constructive 
mission would speed the revolution 
begun by the former Foreign Minister 
of France. The climate of mutual con- 
fidence, without which no_ large-scale 
reorganization of life can succeed, would 
thus be restored. 

M. Schuman does not mind whether 
the motives prompting Western leaders 
and peoples to follow this course are 
those of enlightened self-interest or 
something higher. Just as he stresses 
that there is no alternative to the New 
Europe, so he considers that statesmen 
in the free world must first come to 
terms with that sobering certainty. The 
necessity of European Union for the 
survival of all that is most precious in 
the Western. democratic way of life 
is a proposition which cannot be re- 
peated too often. “Of course there will 
be hold-ups, precautions, setbacks, and 
progress in short stages,” M. Schuman 
concluded. “But we have set the ob- 
jective that must be reached, as we have 
fixed the road that must be followed. 
It is plain in what I have said that the 
ideals that animate us in our European 
policy are of Christian inspiration. 
There is no place in them for the con- 
cepts of materialism, totalitarianism, or 
extremist nationalism. 

“Peace will be saved only by a return 
to the foundations of our Christian 
civilization. The providential encounter 
of men guided by that same conviction 
gives me grounds for hope in the 
eventual triumph of our policy.” 





Georges Bidault. a Catholic also. will continue Schuman’s plans 
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Cry Wolf 


Communist crocodile t 


2ars 


are copious these days in an 


effort to whitewash the Party’s 


misuse of our civil rights 


by VICTOR RIESEL 





ETERNAL VIC 
is THE PRICE OF 


Three Lions 


The motto inscribed outside U. S. Archives Building was never more necessary than today 


HERE was a day when, as a kid 

on the slum sidewalks of New York, 
I devised a way of escaping from the 
pushcart garbage, the Mafia hoods, the 
Black Hand kidnappings, and the rasp- 
ing quarrels of moneyless neighbors who 
seemed always to pick the stairs instead 
f their battle- 
from the 
under the 
bedroom 


cold flats as 


water 
would 

magazine-stacked 
old First 
_on the noisy 


erounds. | sCUTTY 
newsstand 
Avenue “L” to the 
“skvlight”’ 


special brand of pulp. 


alley with my 
Those were the 
days when magazine racks had front 
pages ridden by adventure—Nick Car- 
ter, Bulldog Drummond, Frank Merri- 
well, and Dick. And 


ing may it 


one more—A maz- 


Stories, rest in peace. 
Through its pages one could get out 
in inter-stellar space. Or destroy evil 
with a light ray. Or shrink so small 
that he could explore life inside the 


atom. These were all superman weap- 
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ons against evil—and some of the old 
crowd turned the legend 
a mighty good living by creating 


supe rman 
Into 
Lhose 


t comic strip character. Imazing 


Stories’ were al- 


wavs about to be stolen by the enemy. 


“fantastic weapons” 
(nd always the culprit was discovered 
and destroyed. 
Evil 


be tought. 


He was so easily recog- 
and it 
\s children we knew it. 

childhood 
we would have taken our ray guns and 


nizable. was evil had to 


In the naive morality of 
died in our rocket ships in defense of, 
say, a test tube in the possession of our 
government, which could wipe out an 
island if exploded. But as adults we 
are being told this is wrong. This is 
witchhunting, red-baiting, and reaction- 
ary. 

have us 
outgrow our early morality as we have 
the outmoded Amazing Stories, a maga- 
zine 


There are those who would 


which we have outgrown indeed, 


for who can be any longer amazed when 
the United Press can report, as it did 
January 30 at 10:56 A. M.: 

“Philadelphia, (UP)—U. S._ Sen. 
James H. Duff (R-Pa.) said last night 
that an explosion of a ‘single test tube’ 
wiped out a little island in the Pacific 
last Nov. Ist. 

“*This new explosive was a thousand 
than the atomic bombs 
which destroyed two of the great cities 
of Japan,’ Duff told a testimonial din- 
ner. “The strength of this explosion was 
tantamount to 20,000,000 tons of ordi- 
nary explosives such as TNT.” 

Duff did not name the explosive spe- 
cifically as the hydrogen bomb but said 


times stronge. 


its power could be expanded terrifically 
if made into larger bombs. The date of 
the explosion corresponded to that of 
the recent hydrogen bomb test in the 
Pacific. 

Yet there were thousands of good 
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people who 
was talking 


at the very moment Duff 
in Philadelphia, were at- 
pressure the President ol 
the United States into granting clem- 


tempting to 


ency to two atomic spies who were con- 
victed and sentenced to electrocution 
for stealing the secrets of the trigger ol 
that hydrogen bomb—and who are sus- 
pected by competent authorities of hav- 
ing recruited unknown agents now in- 
filtrating our hydrogen bomb installa- 
tions. 

What is being overlooked in all the 
turmoil is the uncomplicated — fact 
that the condemned did serve a 
foreign power which was and is sup- 
plying warplanes, cannon, generals, and 
millions of men as 


ones 


and 
war factories to an enemy army slaugh- 


well as bases 
tering Gl’s, world peace, a small na- 
tion’s democracy, and whatever chance 
the United Nations had for survival. 
In the Soviet Union, any decision by 
Josef Stalin would have been followed 
by the that the 
prisoners had been executed. Yet the 
followers of Stalin in this country—and 
their friends—are that 
liberties executed 
whole strata of 
this then is the 


terse announcement 


shouting civil 


were being along 
with the spies. In a 
the intellectual world, 
sentiment. 

On Broadway, for example, a play de- 
crying witchhunting in New England 
was being toasted as the great crusade— 
and was being likened to the “hysteria 
today.”” Well, there witches, I 
am told. But tf infiltration has 
created a deadly type of psychological 
weapon, far 
bomb, why 


are no 
Sovict 


more powerful than any 
is this being disdained? 

It is a weapon which is very real to 
the 800,000,000 people in the 14,000,000 


Redbird Paul Robeson loves Russia but sticks to U.S.A. 
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VICTOR RIESEL is a well-known syndicated 
columnist whose column, “inside Labor,’’ ap- 
pears in many American newspapers. 
he has specialized in labor problems. 


For years, 





square milés—one third of the earth— 
the Soviets. There is 
no more validity in a witchhunting par- 
able than there would be in a_ play 
which pivoted upon the illusion New 


Englanders had that bathing unwisely 


now controlled by 


might induce a serious disease. The 
old statute books of Boston will show 
that at the time of the Revolution it 


bathe 
without securing the advice of a physi- 
cian in advance. Any adventurer step- 


was illegal for a Bostonian to 


ping into a tub was liable to arrest. 
What does it prove? They feared witches 
and bathtubs then. What has that to 
do with Soviet infiltration today? 
Shall the symbol of ancient super- 
stition—a witch or a tub—be conjured 
again to prevent us from defending 
the most modern of 
which fourteen 
ereign nations have fallen and which at 
one time captured high places in many 
ef our cabinet departments? There is 
nothing wraithlike 
Where are 
crushed? Nowhere. 


ourselves against 


weapons before SOV- 


about infiltration. 
civil liberties being 
I have followed the 
labor movement closely, for example, 
Never 
been as powerlul, nor as respected, nor 
as wealthy, 


of over 


oul 


for many years. before has labor 
It has a peak membership 
16,000,000. Some of its unions 
have treasuries running to $175,000,000. 
There are those who would say that la- 
bor, in fact, is the most powerful single 
bloc in the nation today. 


Harris & 


Ewing 


And who will 


political action? 


existence of 
Che Communist Party, 


deny the 


though daily propagandizing for our 
enemy, ran its candidates in many 
states. Its votes were tallied. Its triend, 


the Progressive Party, ran presidential 
candidates in 38 states. 
which 


oppose the 


Where was the 


hysteria allegedly frightens off 
all who 
It takes 


get on 


so-called powers? 


signatures and petitions to 


state ballots. In Massachusetts 
alone, 50,000 persons signed Progressive 
Party petitions—and any analysis of its 
platform will show a greater affinity for 
the U.S.S.R. than for the U.S.A. 

Back in November a group in 
ford, Conn., decided to 
Paul Robeson, 
Communist government, come into town 


for a speech and concert. 


Hart- 
have Sovieteer 
friend of the Chinese 
There was, of 
course, the expected outcry from the 
citizenry. But the fathers waved 
aside criticism. And do you know what 
they did? They spent over 54,000 of the 


town 


city’s tax money in overtime pay for 
250 policemen who were called out to 
“protect” Comrade Robeson. Some 600 
persons came. Robeson sang his head 
off, unfortunately only figuratively. And 
Police Chief Mike Godfrey came _per- 
sonally to see that there were no inci- 
dents. He could 
There wasn’t even an 

This was 
such 


staved in bed. 
andante 
one ol 
Yet the 


there is, is the hysteria over anticipated 


have 
boo. 

hundreds of 
only 


but 
meetings. hysteria 
hysteria which somehow never develops. 
the field. 
There is 
free speech, even for champions of the 
Sovietized Chinese. 


So we continue to narrow 


Labor is free and powertul. 


No Communist, no 
fellow traveler, no Communist journal 
is suppressed. Speech is free. Press is 


The FBI and Mr. Hoover preserve liberties 
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free. Where then shall we look for that 
hysteria which the left wingers say is 
rampant? 

\h, cry the left 
there 


intellectuals, 
government. 
The loyalty investigation is ill-disguised 
witchhunting. Last 
month for 


wing 
is hysteria in the 


Decem- 
which 
are figures available at this writ- 


Let’s see: 
ber, the most recent 
there 
ing, exactly nine persons had been 
dismissed or denied employment by the 
This 


brought to 490 the number of persons 


government on loyalty grounds. 
who have been dropped from Federal 
jobs or whose applications have been 
rejected because of questionable loyalty 
since March 1947—when the great search 
for spies in the vast government wood- 
work began. How more careful 
can a government be in an era of world 
tension, Soviet infiltration, and actual 
war when the slip of just one secret 


much 


can cost millions of lives or just onc 
life—the life of a democratic nation? 

What other nation can boast such a 
sensitive regard for the rights, not only 
of the job holder, but of the man scek- 
ing Federal work? 

Nor is this mere accident. There is 
an understanding of the difference be- 
tween the club and the rapier in these 
investigations. The FBI's” National 
Academy, under John Edgar Hoover, 
makes a strong point of the difference 
between law enforcement and persecu- 
iion, between vigilance and vigilantism. 
The Academy’s curriculum includes such 
texts in its course on civil liberties, as 
Ethics in Law Laws of 
Arrests, Searches and Rules 
of Evidence, The Constitution, and the 


Bill of Rights. 


Enlorcement, 
Seizures, 


N the Iowa Law Review of the win- 
ter of 1952, FBI chief LE 
Hoover wrote: 


Edgar 


“Law enforcement is today, in mid- 
twentieth century America, dedicated to 
fulfilling its sacred obligations—preserv- 
ing both national security and personal 
freedom. 

“The path will be difficult—but we 
can fervently ask: To what greater work 
could we be called?” 

\t about the same time, the then At- 
torney General, Howard McGrath, had 
this to say: 

“The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
is doing its best to prevent 
and subversion and to be informed of 
all the plots and plans of the Commun- 
ists. The Department will 


sabotage 


prosecute 
wherever violations of our nation’s laws 
are found. But Mr. Hoover and I are 
determined that we will engage in no 
Gestapo witchhunts or OGPU-type in- 
terrogations. The rights of the 
individual, as guaranteed by. the funda- 
mental law of the 


basic 


land, will be re- 


spected and protected. We \mericans 
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In Reserve 


> New twins had come into lit- 
tle Johnny’s family. 

“When vou tell your teacher 
Johnny's — father 
beamed, “I’m sure she will give 
vou a holiday.” 


about — this,” 


li worked. Johnny came home 
exulting with the news that he 
wouldn't have to go to school 
the next day. 

“And was teacher sur- 
prised when you told her about 
the twins?” the father asked. 

“Oh,” said Johnny, “I just told 
her I had a sister. I’m saving 
the other one for next week.” 

Mrs. Ernest Miller 


youl 











must be resolved that in fighting Com- 
munism we do not chip away and our- 
selves destroy individual rights and con- 
stitutional freedoms.” 

Where’s the hysteria? Where’s the 
suppression? Are these the statements of 
dungeon-minded ogres? Obviously not. 

So let’s narrow the field again. Labor, 
politics, press, and the right of assem- 
bly have apparently not been touched. 

But, say the leftists, there are the col- 
leges. Academic freedom is being 
Congress has no right to 
probe the universities. And the leftists 
are backed by academicians. New Eng- 


threatened. 


land colleges are being urged to oppose 
such probes. A Minneapolis educator 
says there must be no “Red hunt” in 
the colleges. Why? Because the Con- 
gressional probers are supposedly seek- 
ing to tar all higher learning. 

Yet there evidence 
of at least 500 Communist college profs 
in New York City alone. 

Despite this evidence, and despite the 
sneering at the supposed lack of con- 
intellect, the probers ap- 
proach to academic freedom is reflected 
by ex-FBI agent Harold Velde, now a 
member of Congress and chairman of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. On February 9, in Philadel- 
phia, he said that “ninety-nine and nine 
tenths of the professors and students in 


is Congressional 


eressional 


” 


(American colleges today are loyal. . 

But none of this seems to make much 
of an impression on those who are de- 
termined to find witch burning. One of 
for example, is the controversial 
tweed and slacks lecturer, Merle Miller. 


these, 


He, more than any other single spo‘es. 
man of the hysteria over hysteria cro.;d, 
exemplifies the unfairness of the ap- 
proach. Just follow him, 

On April 1, 1947, he wrote in the 
bulletin of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee that: 

“Most of those of us in the AVC 
who think that there must not, cannot 
be, a war with Soviet Russia feel that 
President Truman’s unilaterally anti- 
Communist foreign policy will, if un- 
changed, lead to conflict.” 

Here Miller was referring to our pol- 
icy of aiding Greece and Turkey—a 
policy aimed at preserving control of 
the Dardenelles, loss of which would 
permit the Soviets to pour its might 
out into the Mediterranean and the 
Near Eastern littoral. 


A the same time, Miller wrote: 
“The real threat to veterans, to the 
United States, to the world is not from 
the left but from the right.” 

On February 16, 1950, Miller was 
again making life difficult—in that mod- 
ern 23 skidoo style which his brand of 
intellectual has adopted. In a magazine 
he wrote: 

“Alger Hiss, even to the name, was 
cast for the role of the hero. .\s he sat 
in Federal Court on trial for perjury no 
one could have denied he looked like a 
man of destiny.” 

Later in the piece Miller told how he 
(Miller) sat “listening to the sprawling, 
putty-faced Whittaker Chambers.” 

Here we have for a change, a _ physi- 
ciogical interpretation of history. Hiss 
looks innocent. Chambers looks guilty. 
So it went until the night I debated 
Miller on Town Hall of the Air and he 
questioned Hiss’ guilt even after the 
conviction. 


To me this proves that the Miller 
type of intellectual will always be 
screaming that an injustice is being 


done to the left. Step by step he and 
his typewriter brigades fight any effort 
to pin down the infiltratees. Labor may 
be free, politics may be free, speech and 
press may be free, the Ku Klux Klan 
may be dealt what the anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith calls a “smash- 
ing defeat,” Negro and minority rights 
way be an all-time high—but the cry 
still is that civil liberties are 
crushed. 

And when the debate narrows down— 
it becomes clear that the Miller brand 
of “liberal” equates the attack, even 
in due process, on the pro-Communists, 
with an illusory attack on liberals and 
civil liberties. 

It is they who thereby cauterize civil 
liberties, by sniping at the 


being 


fighters 


against infiltration, the real threat to 
civil liberties, not alone in the U.S. 
but across the world as well. 
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THE HOURS 
OF THE PASSION 


The 
Cruenfi 


At high noon, in the religious 


the ancient world, Christ died. 
It was an apt setting for One who was 
born to die and whose death was to 


mean so much to God and man 


by JUDE MEAD. C. 


HE Crucifixion is the focal point of 

all history. In the history of man, it 
is the longed-for act of redemption and 
restoration to grace. In the personal his- 
tory of Jesus Christ, it is the day and 
the hour for which He was born and 
for which He came into the world. In 
the history of the Sacred Passion itself, 
the Crucifixion is the climax of the love 
of Jesus and of the hatred of His en- 
emies. 

Because of the tremendous. signifi- 
cance of the Crucifixion, the medieval 
appreciation sent minds and men into 
a frenzy of effort to portray its deepest 
meaning. Great importance was at- 
tached to even the least details. 

It was fitting, they taught, that Christ 
should be sacrificed at high noon, be- 
cause the official Jewish sacrifices were 
in the morning and in the evening, and 
since Christ’s sacrifice was to excel both, 
it was fitting the two should be brought 
together in time at noon. The teach- 
ing of St. Thomas on the becomingness 
o! Jerusalem as the place for Christ’s 
death was well received. His reasons 
were that it was the place chosen by 
God tor sacrifice; that the crowds there 
for the feast would make His death 
more humiliating, and the spread of the 
knowledge of same would be rapid. 
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‘apital of 


PP, 


A pious pilgrim, by name Ralph, 
startled Christendom with the observa- 
tion that Christ died in Jerusalem be- 
cause it was the geographical center of 
the world. This, he insisted, could be 
proved scientifically by the fact that 
when at high noon he stuck his_pil- 
erim’s staff in the ground it cast no 
shadow. The gullible rejoiced at this 
new mystical discovery. Soon the theory 
was blasted when a few enterprising 
monks found that in many places a stick 
would cast no shadow at high noon. 

Regardless of what we might advance 
and believe as the reasons for the time 
and place of the death of Jesus, the Gos- 
pel makes it clear that it was the hour 
and place of His own choosing. 

“No man taketh My life away from 
Me, but I lay it down of Myself. And I 
have power to lay it down; and I have 
the power to take it up again.” (John 
10:18) 

“Wherefore Jesus also, that He might 
sanctify the people by His own blood, 
suffered without the gate.” (Heb. 13:12) 

When the doleful procession of the 
way of the cross reached Calvary, the 
last scene of the Passion was unfolded. 

“And when they had come to the 
place which is called Calvary, they gave 
Him wine to drink mingled with myrrh, 





Save up the ghost” C 


John 19:30) 


and when He had tasted He would not 
drink. And it was the third hour and 
they crucified Him.” (Mark 15:22) 
Here we see that the usual procedure 
in crucifixion was followed. The Victim 
had already been scourged, so He was 
offered a drug to reduce Him to a state 
of stupor on the cross. But Jesus, after 
tasting the bitter potion in order to in- 
crease His sufferings, would not con- 
sume the rest, as He wanted to suffer 
in the full possession of His senses. 
cruci- 
fixion. In the first, the upright beam of 
the cross was permanent. The victim 


There were two methods olf 


was nailed to the crossbar on the 
eround; then the victim and crossbeam 
were hoisted by ropes and fixed in 
place. Finally the feet were nailed to 
the cross. The second method, which 
Christian art seems to prefer, was the 
nailing of the victim to the full cross on 
the ground and setting it in place. 
Leaving to the experts the problem of 
which method was used, let us consider 
the torments Jesus Christ endured when 
nailed alive to the cross. The shock of 
spiking hands and feet to the rough 
wood of the cross sent strong men writh- 
ing in pain so that several assistants 
were needed to keep the victim in place. 
Jesus, however, is the victor even in 
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this hour, and submits with greatest re- 
straint of natural impulses and infinite 
resignation to the pain. The 
first shock of being lifted up on the cross, 


violent 


with the dead weight of his body pull- 
ing every joint and socket, was enough 
to drive the crucified in- 
this Christ 
thinks not of His own pain, but rather 
of its healing effects. “And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
things unto Myself.” (John 12:32) 

In accordance with the custom of the 
time, the clothes of the victim belonged 
to the executioners. “The soldiers there- 
fore, when they had crucified Him, took 
His garments, (and they made four 
parts, to every soldier a part) and also 
His coat. Now His coat was without 
seam, woven from the top throughout. 

“They said therefore to one another: 
Let us not cut, but let us cast lots for 
it, whose it shall be: that the scripture 
might be fulfilled, saying: They have 
parted My garments among them, and 
upon My vesture they have cast lots. 
And the soldiers indeed did_ these 
things.” (John 19:23, 24) 


in some cases 


sane. Yet in hour Jesus 


N order to ruin the reputation of 

Jesus in the sight of the people, two 
miscreants were crucified with Him, one 
on His right and the other on His left. 
These wretches had been  scourged 
as a preliminary to their crucifixion. 
Both blasphemed God and Christ, feel- 
ing, no doubt, that the condemnation of 
Jesus had precipitated their own 
deaths. One of them cried out, “If Thou 
be Christ save Thyself and us.” (Luke 
23:39) Then the grace of the Passion 
flowered into its first conversion, when 
the thief on the right raised the only 
voice on Calvary in defense of Jesus. 
“Neither dost thou fear God seeing thou 
art under the same condemnation? 

“And we indeed justly; for we re- 
ceive the due reward of our deeds, but 
this man hath (Luke 
23:40) 

And then the Good Thief made the 
classic understatement of all history. 
“He said to Jesus: Lord, remember me 
when Thou shalt come into Thy King- 
dom.” (Luke 23:42) 

Jesus Christ is the Man of the Hour. 
Every hour is His triumph but never 
more satisfying than in His answer to 
the penitent thief. “Amen I say to thee, 
this day thou shalt be with Me in Para- 
dise.” (Luke 23:43) 

The chief priests and ancients, gloat- 


done no evil.” 


ing over the Crucifixion, reviled Christ 
and invited Him to 
the cross and they 
Jesus saw their 
come down, 
believed 


come down from 
converted. 


had 


have 


would be 
hypocrisy. It He 
they still would not 
Him. If He had 


He might have converted some five hun- 


come down, 


dred souls on Calvary; then, for the 
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rest of His life, people would say of 
Him, “There’s the man who came down 
from 


the cross.” So Jesus chose to stay. 


And now and forever He is adored and 


blessed because by His holy Cross He 
has redeemed the world. 

The Jewish leaders, who never seem 
able to be satisfied by anything about 
Jesus, now complained about the title 
over the The title, or 
board, giving the reason for the death 
of Jesus, simply read “Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the Jews.” (John 19:19) Pilate 
had earlier insulted the proud leaders 
by calling Christ their king in sarcasm. 
In truth, he has written the title. The 


cross. sign 


simpering chief priests solicited him, 
saying, “Write not the King of the 


Jews. But that He said: I am the king 
of the Jews.” (John 19:21) Pilate, seem- 
ingly fed up with their malevolence 
toward Jesus, although too late to help 
the Saviour, cut the whole business 
short by thundering, “What I have writ- 
ten, I have written.” (John 19:22) 

We cannot think of the Crucifixion 





@ The art of living consists in 
keeping earthly step to heavenly 
music. —Panin 





of Jesus without considering the great 
anguish and sorrow of His holy Mother. 
As St. Paul of the Cross so beautifully 
said, ‘““‘Wherever the Son is, there is the 
Mother also.” The medieval artists and 
devotees of Mary called her station at 
the foot of the cross the Transfixion of 
the Virgin, alluding to the prophecy of 
Simeon that a sword would transfix her 
heart. So carried away were they with 
compassion for Mary that they read into 
her sufferings their own reactions. Thus 
we find two typical medieval devotions 
condemned by the Church: The Swoon- 
ing of the Virgin and The Spasm of 
the Virgin. In the light of the Gospel, 
the idea of Mary’s collapse, or a fit of 
uncontrollable anguish, seems  alto- 
For St. John de- 
scribes Mary as a tower of dignified sor- 
“Now there 
stood by the Cross of Jesus, Mary His 


gether out of place. 


row and fortitude, saying: 


Mother.” (John 19:25) Jesus gave the 
custody of His Mother to His beloved 
disciple, St. John. He gave the custody 


of the whole human race to her in turn. 

It is precisely the sufferings of Mary 
at the the that 
earned for her in time and in eternity 
the appellation, “Queen of Martyrs.” It 


foot of Cross have 


is the common teaching of the Fathers 
of the Church that the sorrow of Mary 
at the foot of the Cross great 
that if God had not supported her, she 


Was §0 


would have died of grief. Thus, on the 


Feast of the Dolors of Mary, the 
Church makes bold to sing: “Blessed be 
the senses of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
who without dying, merited the palm 
of martyrdom beneath the Cross of the 
Lord.” And St. Antoninus writes, “The 
martyrs offered their 
Mary’s martyrdom consisted rather in 
offering the life of her divine Son to 
God, a life incomparably dearer than 
her own.” The pious practice was to 
represent martyrs with the instrument 
of their pain. It was fitting, then, that 
the medieval concept of Mary, Queen 
of Martyrs, should represent her with 
the dead Jesus in her arms, since com- 
passion for His tortures was the cause 
of her martyrdom. 


own lives; but 


ITH a piercing physical and mys- 

tical thirst, an unparalleled deso- 
lation of soul, our Jesus after three 
hours of Crucifixion prepared to die of 
His own will. To the last moment of 
His last hour still the conqueror, Jesus 
with a loud voice made an announce- 
ment that shook the foundations of 
earth and hell and swung open the por- 
tals of Heaven. “It is consummated. 
And bowing His head, He gave up the 
ghost.” (John 19:30) 

Thus, with a dramatic touch, the Man 
of the Hour dies on the Cross. From 
that hour to the present, the most noble 
treasure and most essential characteristic 
of the Church is the crucified Saviour 
on the wood of the Cross. The enemies 
of the Church know this. When they 
wish to insult Holy Church and mortify 
Christians, they take their revenge on 
the crucifix. The first step against the 
Church tear down the 
crucifix. In their childlike fury and an- 
tipathy to the crucifix, they protest a 
great truth, that the one, holy, Catholic, 
and apostolic Church was born from 
the lance-pierced Heart of Jesus. 

The lovers of Jesus also know the 
the heart of Christianity. 
wear it in life and bear it in 
St. Thomas tells us he obtained 
wisdom from this book of the 
crucifix than any other book. This 
book of love, this forbidden book among 


is always to 


crucifix is 
They 
death. 
more 


the enemies of God, can be read at a 
glance by all. The prophet attests to 
this: “I will take a book and give to 
him that knows not numbers and 
Take up and read.” (Is. 30:12) 

In conclusion, every lover of the 
Crucified should be able to say with the 
dying St. Benitius, who called out tor 
the crucifix, “Give me my book. Yes, 
this is my book, my dearest book. | 
have read it all my life long. With it I 
will bring my life to a close.” 

And so it is. In the beginning, now 
and forever, Jesus Christ is the Man olf 
the Hour, and is His tri- 
umph. 


say: 


every hour 
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Holy Week on Molokai 


A modern missionary, counterpart of Father Damien’s sacrificial zeal, relates the changing 


scene on the South Sea’s most famous island 


by BROTHER ENGELBERT. 88S.CC. 


HERE is a certain amount of heart- 

break for any boy that loses a 
eame. Even if the game be simply a 
game of darts, “pins for pictures,” as 
it was called in prewar Belgium. 1 
remember how [I bit my lip betore | 
got up enough courage to bargain, “Vl 
give you all the pins I have, if you'll 
give me that picture.” That little paper 
print changed my whole life. I brought 
it home, not with the triumph of a 
winner, but with the bleak satisfaction 
of a consolation prize. 

My brother was on vacation from col- 
lege. He looked at the picture and asked 
me if I knew its story, The picture 
was of Damien De Veuster, a Mission- 
ary priest of the Congregation of the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. At 
the age of 33, he voluntarily went to 
the then fatal island of Molokai. 

Such a life stirred my very being. I 
became obsessed with one thought. I 
must go to Molokai. Following Father 
Damien as best I could, I joined the 
same Missionary Order that he had and 
became a lay brother. In time my 
heart’s desire was granted. 

I came to Molokai. 

But what a change since Father Da- 
mien’s arrival, when the place was a 
pest hole, filled with disease. squalor, 
and despair. 

Kalawao, the proper name for Molo- 
kai’s hospital settlement, is one of the 
most beautiful places in the world. 

I was disappointed because my heart 
wanted a great sacrifice. Yet I found 
Molokai to be a town just like thou- 
sands of other towns. It has modern 
stores, postoffice, and library. I saw 
neat restaurants, small industries, 
movies, beauty parlors, and a little jail. 

[ had thought to find patients every- 
where lamenting like the Jews at the 
Wailing-Wall of Jerusalem. Instead J] 
found them playing baseball with a zest 
worthy of Brooklyn. 

\nother surprise for me, after five 
years on Molokai, is that this scene of 
Christian heroism and the conquest of 
grace is now dying out. Rapid and 
totally effective cures have been dis 
covered for the dread disease now 
known simply as Hansen’s Disease. The 
government has opened a new hospital 
on the mainland, and no more patients 
will come to Molokai. 

Each year with the Lenten season I 
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Father Damien as a missionary 
and later, as a victim of disease 


vo back nostalgically to my _ beloved 


friends of Molokai. I can see forever 
the procession of palms about the 


church dripping in the heavy mist 
called “liquid sunshine” by the patients. 

The Passion Play on Molokai is some- 
thing to be felt as well as seen. The 
casting director must be a diplomat. 
One actor will refuse to play the part 
ot a Pharisee, protesting that he cannot 
act like a pharisee. He never was one, 


and he doesn’t even want to pretend 
to be one. Another hasn’t the time for 
acting. He’s going to be married Easter 
and is painting his fiancee’s jalopy. 
Another is very willing to act but 
will we have his plastic nose repainted 
for the occasion? Lady patients whip up 
the costumes with an art worthy of 
Hollywood. The men make excellent 
scenery. Rehearsals always are filled 
with surprises. In one corner a dispute, 
far more reaching than any biblical ref- 
erence, has broken out between Christ 
and Peter. The little Franciscan Sister 
can only settle it by allowing wounded 
pride to resign altogether. \nother 
Peter weeps sorrowful tears, but off 
stage. One little girl, chosen to be 
an angel, couldn’t wait, and sings her 
own Alleluia in heaven. 

Tue sd iv of Holy Week small planes 
keep arriving at the settlement airport, 
filled with visitors and friends, come to 
The curtain rises 
on Leonardo Da Vinci's Last Supper. 


see the Passion Play. 


Every enthused player is a patient. Bet- 
ter than any others on ‘earth they love 
the Passion, and live the Passion, and 
know with Isaias how it is, “From the 
crown of His head to the sole of His 
foot, there is no soundness in Him.” 
Yet amid flashes and spotlights you 
wouldn’t detect any flaw in the gentle 
Magdalen, or the beautiful Madonna of 
Sorrows, with the touch of El Greco 
about her. 

To this Passion Play came world- 
famous film stars. They saw the stage 
through unabashed tears. 


OLY Thursday, patients pray be- 
fore the Repository banked with a 
mountain of native flowers. 

Good Friday, I saw a patient kneel 
for hours before the big Crucifix, arms 
outstretched, his few remaining fingers 
spasmodically clenched as those of the 
Crucified. 

Easter happiness on Molokai is as 
gay as a fiesta. Aloha shirts that would 
make Mr. Truman look like a funeral 
director are flashed by the men. The 
ladies wear corsages of real lilies. Above 
the peace and contentment, there is 
alwavs a sense of miracle—a miracle 
both of science and religion. 

The patients told me I would be 
lonesome for Molokai, 

At Easter, 1 am. 
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Edgar Bergen. No. 1 man in his 
field, with Charlie and Mortimer. 
(Right) Johnny Roventini sees 
himself as others see him on TV. 


Voice of America 


he ird ol 


T he 


J oice 


chances 
Of Ame) i, what 


investigations is to 1ts 


al you'v 
with 


7 


congressional 





activities and expenditures and, espe- 


cially, certain of its personnel 


The chances are you've never lis- 
tened to it, however. since few Ameri- 
cans bother with short-wave radio 

Perhaps, then, you've wondered what 
it is and how it yperates, O1 how it’s 
supposed to operate? 

Well, the best explanation is the 
simplest. 

Voice Of America is a network just 
like any of the commercial networks. 
NBC ABC, CBS, etc., and is run very 
much the same way—under the direct 
control of the U.S. State Department. 
It is busy day and nig monitoring or 
yroadcasting in 24 languages, the idea 
being that its programs should blanket 
the earth “to promote a better under- 
standing of the United States among 
the peoples of the world and_ to 


strengthen itive international 


CoO-Opel 


I 
relations.” 

It is claimed, h« 
not fulfilling 


properly; hence the 


“The 


intent 


ywever, that 


Voice” is this 


Investigations 
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isn’t the 


with 


\merica only country 


an official radio voice to spread its gov 


ernmental] philosophy and good will 


iround the world. 


Sixty-seven other nations do the same 


thing night and day and Uncle Sam 
is only fourth on the list as far as size 
is concerned (the effectiveness of ‘The 
Voice” is also being questioned) , the 


and Brazilians being 


that 


British, Russians 


one, two, three, in order. 

The Votce Of 
sending stations operating in the New 
York, San 


Imerica has about 38 


Boston, Cincinnati, and 


Francisco areas—the exact locations are 
supposed to be secret—with 18 relays in 

r countries. It also has a staff of 
tbout 600 persons and, normally, 
pends about $8,500,000 a year. 

ust how many people “VOA” 
reaches is difhcult to determine be- 
cause of “jamming” by the Russians 
and other factors, but its audience is 


multimillion class, regard 


says. Whatever it is, 


safely in the 


less of what amvone 

though, it should be much greater. 
Progra ing for this audience con- 

sists) mostly ot news news commen- 

tari¢ and assorted features. There's 
Iso music, American-type music, Kddie 
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by JOHN LESTER 





Condon’s, Benny Goodman's, and 
Martin Block’s Make Believe Ballroom. 
These and other artists, like Bing 
Crosby, Jack Smith, Elmer Davis, Ful- 


ton Lewis, Jr., and Edward R. Murrow, 


re secured free or by special arrange- 


“The 


to transcribe any program right off the 


mcnt whereby Voice” is allowed 


ir—tor tree. 

It is supposed—and hoped—that many 
people behind the Iron Curtain listen 
to Vorce Of America, since the propa- 
eandizing of that area should be one of 


its principal aims, but only one letter 
month 
Soviet 
then- 


of the thousands received each 


by “VOA” 


ind 


has come from. the 


proper that was from. the 


Chinese 
quested a schedule of future programs. 


Ambassador to Russia who re- 


Not So Dummy 


Technically, Ed 


world’s greatest ventriloquist, and 


var Bergen never was 


the 
he’s probably farther trom that pinnacle 


today than ever. 

The man is a veritable genius at 
characterization, however, and — this 
genius, by and through which he has 


individualistic 
McCarthy” 


such highly 


as “Charlie 


developed 
and 
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“Mortimer Snerd,” among others, com- 
pensates for his lacks in other directions 
and makes him the No. 1 man in his 
field—not as a technician, but as an 
entertainer. 

Bergen spends a great deal of time 
on each of his wooden characters—it 
took him about ten years to develop 
“Charlie”—practicing movements and 
speech mannerisms that coincide with 
their personalities, polishing, studying, 
polishing, studying. 

When he is sufficiently satisfied under 
laboratory conditions, he brings his new 
characters to the attention of the public, 
slowly, easily, gradually, at first, then 
more often and for longer periods. 
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Greatest Living Trademark 


Everybody seems to be getting older 
these days, even little Johny Roventini 
—Johnny Philip Morris. 

Little Johnny has been stepping “out 
of store windows, etc.,” for twenty years 
now, according to the calendar, which 
makes him something of an institution 
in radio and TV, as well as the world’s 
greatest living trademark. 

People have the idea that institutions 
are ageless, but this isn’t so. At least it 
isn’t so in Johny’s case, and the cheer- 
ful little midget is ticking off the days, 
the months, and the years even as you 
and I. Johnny admits to being forty- 





nicest, the “most regular” performer in 
show business. I wouldn't know about 
that, but he’s surely up there near the 
top, if not on it. 


In Brief 


Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz may star 
in a  Universal-International picture 
titled Policewoman. Lucille would play 
a flip lady-cop, Desi a precinct captain 
who can’t stand the sight of her. 
Funny?. . . . Only New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Wyoming, of all the 
forty-eight states, still do not have tele- 
vision. . . . Sen. Robert Taft and his 
family recently added a TV station to 
their Ohio radio holdings, indicating 
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PEACE!—Familiar sign- NE-MAN NETWORK—God- REUNION—“‘Cowgirl” Laurie 
Brown, “Circus Hour” off of Dave Garroway Lies earns $15.000.000 a year Anders rejoins Ken Murray 
star, may telecast Yan- on NBC-TV’s revolution- for CBS. Government job ru- on new CBS Sunday night 
kee games this season. ary series, “Today.” mors have bosses’ worried. series, “Time to Smile” 


A good example is “Lars Larsen,” the 
Swedish, snuff-chewing fisherman, who 
is Bergen’s latest creation and who may 
have appeared on the air since this was 
prepared. 

More than two years of hard work 
went into the fashioning of this newest 
Bergen dummy, who is patterned after a 
real-life Swedish fisherman the ventrilo- 
quist met during his 1919 visit to the 
Scandinavian countries. That _ fisher- 
man’s name was also Lars Larsen. Ber- 
gen made more than fifty chalk sketches 
of the real-life Larsen during the time 
the latter had the CBS radio and TV 
star on his fishing boat in Swedish 
waters. 

Once back in Hollywood, Bergen 
went into long sessions with wood-carv- 
ers, makeup experts, and costumers to 
fashion his namesake. When the little 
Larsen’s “body” was complete, work 
began on his personality. This is still 
going on, of course, but a few weeks 
ago Bergen felt confident enough to 
“introduce” little ‘Lars’ to a small 
group of friends, and now “Lars” can 
be expected to appear more and more 
frequently with the Bergen gang, begin- 
ning soon, 
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three these days, although his discov- 
erer, adman Milton Biow, has claimed 
on occasion that he’s nearer fifty than 
forty. Be that as it may, the fact is 
Johny isn’t standing still while the rest 
of us settle down to hobblin’. 

If time is moving for Johnny, how- 
ever, other things are unchanged. He’s 
still pulling down the same $20,000-a- 
year, per the lifetime contract he signed 
twenty years ago. He’s still 47 inches 
tall, 59 pounds in weight. He still wears 
a size two shoe, size eight shirts, size 
six-and-a-half hats. still has his suits 
made by Primo Carnera’s tailor and 
still lives with his mother in Brooklyn. 

He still has the same hobbies: his 
small boat, his car, and the sawed-off 
shotgun with which he likes to hunt. 
He still lisps in the same old way. 
through the same_ Brooklyn accent, 
neither of which is noticeable when he 
gives his familiar “Caaaawlll foooooor 
Phillll——lip Mooooo——rrrissss.” 

He’s still the same cheerful, hum- 
ble, littke guy he was when Biow dis- 
covered him in the Hotel New Yorker. 
There’s no swagger, no ostentation 
where Johnny’s concerned. 

It has been said that Johnny is the 


they plan an intrastate network. .. . 
Dick Powell, a singing star originally, 
may return to singing via a radio and/or 
TV show. ... CBS-TV is quietly trying 
to find someone else to do the title 
role of “Luigi” on television. Jay No- 
vello, the actor who did such a sensa- 
tional job as Willie Sutton in the Gang- 
busters series, is being considered, as is 
Frank Sinatra! Bob Hope says his 
last flight back to the coast was so rough 
that when he looked at his St. Chris- 
topher Medal “danged if St. Chris 
didn’t have both hands over his eyes!” 
When Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, and 
golfer Ben Hogan reported to Father 
James Keller to make one of his What 
One Person Can Do TV shorts, there 
was no script. Explained Father Keller: 
“Who needs a script? We let the angels 
take care of that!” \ major TV 
web is negotiating for the rights to 
Cardinal Spellman’s book, The Found- 
ling, with the condition that all script- 
ing, casting, and other production be 
approved by him. An all-Negro 
TV station has been granted a permit 
to operate in Louisville, Ky., by the 
FCC. As far as is known, this is the 
first all-Negro TV outlet in the U.S. 
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tho FRyeon trom 


Easter was for the meek, the foolish, and the Magdalens. 


Mr. Somerset had more important matters to concern 


R. SOMERSET stood at a window 

of his suite high in The Towers 
and looked out the world. 
What he saw pleased him, and Mr. 
Somerset was not easy to please. 


on wide 


Spring had come to Manhattan. Mr. 


Somerset’s window faced north, and 
beyond to the west he could see the 
Park, a woodland valleyed among mas- 


sive cliffs of brick and stone, budding 
gray-green in its 
He noted the warm blueness of the sky, 
the the 
the gleaming slender silver of the Hud- 
the the darker, 
silver of the East River just below him. 
It was a beautiful 


annual adolescence. 


warm brightness of sunlight, 


son in distance, wider 


world, he mused, a 
vast, clean, glowing, impersonal world. 


At Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, 


directly below, the pigeons from St. 
Bartholomew's steps suddenly swirled 
up into the air, fluttered indignantly 
over the church dome, and, after a 
moment, reluctantly settled on near-by 
roofs and ledges. There, Mr. Somerset 
knew, they would wait impatiently until 
the vulgarian who had disturbed their 
dignity went his inconsiderate way. 
Mr. Somerset liked watching the 
pigeons, liked their fat, lazy grace. Once, 


in a time long past, he was wont to 


disdain as daft those poets who pined 


lyrically to be a bird, a flower, a cloud; 
but no longer. Now, in his graying 
years, he believed the poets saner than 
they knew or, perhaps, saner than he 
then knew. So Mr. Somerset, being 
Mr. Somerset, mused as he looked out 
from his lofty window on the wide 
world. . 

Charles, Mr. Somerset’s valet, a sol- 
emn, shadowy little man, _noiselessly 
entered the room carrying Mr. Somer- 
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him as he headed for his rendezvous with destiny 


by MYLES CONNOLLY 


set’s Homburg, his ebony, silver-handled 
stick, and his gray gloves. He stopped 


at a discreet distance, watched the 
slender, tall silhouette of Mr. Somerset 
against the sunny window. After a 
moment, he coughed a small polite 
cough. Mr. Somerset turned. 

“I imagined the Homburg, . sir,” 
Charles said, presenting the hat and 
gloves. 

“Yes. Yes, Charles. Thank you.” Mr. 


Somerset carefully put on the Homburg. 
“T shall go to the office as usual.” 
“You will to stop at 
Mr. Legant’s on your way out.” 
“What Mr. 
is doing up so early? must 


not forget, sir, 


do you suppose Legant 
He not yet 
have gone to bed.” Mr. Somerset began 
the slow ritual of putting on his gloves. 
“Did he called, 
Charles?” 


“He seemed 


seem sober when he 


cheerful as he always 
does, i 

“Well, hardly heroi 
his part, Charles. Mr. Legant is 
rich.” 
Charles 
the 


cheerfulness is 
on 

very 
deferential silence 
the 


Waited in 
ritual of 
Then he 
left 


until gloves 


“Would 
a little early today? 


was 


finished. said, you 


mind, sir, if I 


It is Easter Sunday.” 
“So I saw in the papers, Charles.” 
Chere was the least curl of irony in the 


corners olf 


Mr. 
mouth. 


thin-mous- 
not thinking 
you?” 


Somerset's 
tached “You are 
of going to church, are 
“Yes, Charles was respectful. 
“You, Charles?” 
his head from side to side slowly in 


“On beautiful 


sir.” 
Mr. Somerset moved 
mock despair. such a 
day, toor”’ 


“I always go on Easter Sunday, sir. 
Charles passed him his stick. 





On her way to church, MrS@rset m 


“Yes, I seem to remember. now. 
There’re more candles lit today, isn’t 
that it?” He moved toward the door. 


“More words from the pulpit. New hats. 


More tall hats, too. More flowers, par- 
ticularly lilies. You have no_ idea, 
Charles, how I detest Easter lilies. They 


ire so blandly artificial, so hypercriti- 


cally pure. Well, go, Charles, as you 
wish. The show will be a good one, 
I’m sure.” 

Charles opened the door for him. 
“Thank you very much, sir.” 

Mr. Somerset passed Mr. Legant’s 
suite on the way to the elevators. He 


had gone some steps beyond the door 


when he remembered. He _ returned, 
pressed the door button. 

Mr. Legant, tall, fleshy, an oldish 
forty, formal in a well-cut gray morn- 


ing coat and finely striped trousers, 
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rset mused, but must stop to feed the pigeons 


“Good 


Professor,” he buoyantly greeted Mr. 


opened the door. 


morning, 


Somerset. “Come in and have a drink.” 


Mr. Legant waved a long, pale hand 


o a small table at the window. The 
window looked toward the east and 
the morning sunlight lavished its good 
spirits on the table, flowing over white 
linen, glistening in the glass of two 
slender-stemmed wine glasses, glowing 
on a silver bucket and its bottle of 
champagne. 

Mr. Somerset gave a slight shrug of 
annoyance. Neither the idea of the 
wine nor the other’s ebullience pleased 
him. “Thank you but it’s a little early, 
don’t you think, Freddy?” 

Freddy laughed. ‘“That’s the idea. 
It’s rash. It’s imprudent, drinking in 
the morning. A gesture of reckless de- 
fiance. It’s revolutionary. sir. You have 
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no idea the good it will do you.” 

Mr. Somerset coolly studied the al- 
coholic brightness in Freddy’s eyes. 
“You are a toss-pot, Freddy.” 

‘A drunkard,” Freddy, smiling, cor- 
rected him. “An impetuous seeker of 
the Absolute, sir, a passionate lover 
of the Beautiful Now. 


understand, Professor.” 


You'd never 


became 
more apparent. He lifted his stick 
toward the wine bucket. “Is that why 
you asked me in?” 

“No. No, it isn’t, sir.” Freddy now 
spoke with a lofty solemnity. “I wanted 


Mr. Somerset’s annoyance 


to invite you to go to church with me.” 
“You, too? Is everybody drunk?” 
“It’s Easter, Professor.”” Freddy moved 
toward the wine bucket. “Beautiful 
Easter. I thought it’d be nice for us two 
sinners to go to church together.” 
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“Tt’s the alcohol, Freddy. You don’t 
believe in Easter. 


Freddy, about to pour. himself a glass 


of wine, stopped, pondered gravely. 
“No, I guess I don’t, Protessor. I don’t 
know much about Easter. I just had 
a feeling I—I ought to be grateful— 
make a gesture—you know vi 

“Be grateful for what? Your pre- 
posterous wealth?” 
Freddy filled a 
elass. “For the beautiful wine.” He 
sipped from the glass. “It is beautiful 
wine, Professor. And for all the rest 


“For the wine, sir.” 


of it”—he waved his glass vaguely toward 
the window—‘‘for the beautiful view, 
the beautiful view including you, Pro- 
fessor.” 

“I can see, Freddy, I won’t have to 
worry about your going to church.” Mr. 
Somerset watched him in cynical amuse- 
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ment. “One lovely bottle will lead to 
another, as one , 
Freddy stuck out 


always does.’ 


his jaw in a de- 


fiance that was solemn and comic. “I’m 
going to church. You'll see.” He in 
dicated the gray coat and striped 


trousers with an almost childish gesture 
of hurt. “What do you suppose I put 
these clothes on for? Lm going to 
church, Professor. You'll see.” 

Mr. Somerset “Yes. I'm 
sure. Well, I must be on my way.” He 
pointed his stick out the window at the 
United Nations Building, rising against 
the East River at the foot of Forty- 
Second Street. “That'll be my church 
today.” 


shrugged. 


REDDY looked down at the glass- 
and-steel prism of the Secretarist glit- 
tering in the sunlight. 

“A big committee meeting today, I'll 
bet. Special for Easter.” His soft 
amiability returned to him. “Do some- 
thing for me, will you, Professor? Tell 
friends turn off 
the lights when they go home at night. 
They 
ali of them. It messes up my night view 
of the river.” 


your down there to 


leave them burning to all hours, 


“It could be my friends are working 
nights down there. Freddy, working for 
the good of the world—lor you, Freddy.” 

Freddy drank from his glass, grinned. 
“You really think you're going to save 


the world by committees, 


don’t you, 

Professor?” 
Mr. Somerset smiled. “Well, some- 
body’s got to save it, Freddy. Alcohol 


hasn’t done it, not even in champagne 


bottles in silver buckets.””. He turned 


easily toward the door. “Nor have vour 
churches done much to save it. Freddy. 
Not much that I’ve observed in any 
event.” 

Freddy chuckled, sipped his wine. 


“The churches have quite 
Professor, with people lik« 
Mr. Somerset 


a problem, 
me.” 


lightly tossed his stick, 


waving good-by. “Don’t go to bed in 
those lovely clothes, Freddy,” he said 
at the door. “It would be very unbe- 


coming to a passionate 
Beautiful Now.’ 

The door closed behind Mr. Somerset. 
Freddy, still chuckling. poured himself 
a second glass of wine. 

Mr. 
sunlight: of 


lover of the 


Somerset stepped out into the 
Fiftieth Ordinarily 
he turned right and strolled east to the 
river and the Secretariat. But today 
the Easter promenade on Park Avenue, 
particularly — the 


Strect. 


bobbing parade ot 
women’s gay hats, gave promise of game 
for his satiric eve. He strolled leisurely 
west, crossed to St. Bartholomew’s. 

The pigeons, down from their roofs 
and ledges, fluttered thick on the 
church’s steps, swarmed around a tall, 
soft-faced woman in new 


pink hat 
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Abruptly, she slapped his face 


and new pink suit, feeding them cake 
from a cardboard cake box. Mr. Somer- 
looked on, meditatively 
tapping his stick on the sidewalk. A 
sickening pink. 

On her way to church, Mr. Somerset 
mused, but must feed the birds. 
Bird Kind soul. course. 
\lso such an easy way of attracting the 


set Stc ypped, 


pool 
lover. Yes, ol 
eye. Attract the pigeons and you at- 
tract the eve. People were stopping on 
They 
were stoppmg on the steps on their way 
into church. Especially women 


the sidewalk, especially women. 


Mr. Somerset shrugged ever so slightly, 


turned away. Superstition, exhibition- 
ism. And vulgarity. Worst of all, vul- 
How elegance 
ever to be brought to the world? Mr. 
Somerset waited for the trathe light to 
change to green and crossed the Avenue. 
Men 


more 


garity. were order and 


with 


People going 


and 
manifest. 


People. women, 
women 
to church. People coming from church. 
People parading to be seen, with women 
foolish. He 


thanked his genes, and the genes of his 


more manifest. Fatuous. 
ancestors, for his sapience. his fastidious- 
ness, for his self-sufliciencv. 

Now, this girl coming up the Avenue, 
this girl] with the waxen face. the Easter- 
lily tace The 
bluc hat was cheap and new, the blue 


coat was Cheap and old, old and gawkily 


, and the round, moist eves. 


short and out of fashion. He knew 
that face, its ingratiating mouth, its 
waxen innocence. Of course. The 


cashier at his barber shop. So, she too 
was in the parade. 

She came near. She would speak to 
him with her- ingratiating mouth. 

He would tip his hat, manage a small 
smile. and without 


move on pause, 


without breaking stride. 
But no. She passed him. She did not 
speak. She did not see him. She con- 


tinued up the Avenue 


He stopped at the corner, tapped his 
stick, watched her. He watched and he 
saw why she did not see him. A man, 
A chubby young man in a new gray 
felt hat and a new light-gray 
suit. 


worsted 
A good suit, though the cut of 
the shoulders, the 
seemed an 


round 
him. It 
spring, and an ardent air was over the 
Avenue. The young man followed th« 
girl, his eyes never leaving the back ot 
her neck. As if he were trying telepathy. 
As il he would drive his desire right 
into the back of her neck. It 
radiant spring day. 

Mr. Somerset watched. The young 
man had no need of thought transfer- 
ence. Mr. Somerset could read the girl's 
mind in the movement of her body. She 
slowed down, stopped by a 
goods store. 


narrow cut, 


affection on was 


Was a 


religious 
It was deftly done. He 
could see the girl show a sudden pious 
interest in a statue of the Madonna and 
Child and a display of books: Happiness 


Through The Conquest Of Desire. 


HE book hadn’t sold very well. 
There must have been ten copies in 
Strange. Those blue-sky 
books always sell, however inane. Es- 
pecially religious blue-sky books. Noth- 
ing like religion, Mr. Somerset mused. 
How to be everything through religion. 
How to be brave, how to be healthy, 


the window. 


how to have peace, how to live longer. 
Through religion, 

Mr. tapped his stick, 
watched the girl’s moist eyes grow more 


Somerset 


moist, as she studied the Madonna and 
Child and read the jacket of Happiness 
Through The Conquest Of Desire. The 
Easter-lily face went well with the re- 
ligious goods store window, he thought. 
So did the faded blue of the cheap coat. 
The young man joined her at the win- 
dow. He looked into the window. 
Quite a book, he said after a moment, 
book. She cold 
stare. An instant’s Then 


quite a eave him a 


cold stare. 
she smiled 
Mr. Somerset shrugged. Woman: the 


dove who swallowed the serpent. He 
liked his definition. They would prob- 
ably go to church together, the young 
man and the girl. They could very well 
sit by the woman in pink who fed the 
pigeons. Or by poor frightened Charles, 
shadow of a shadow. Or by drunken 
Freddy. It was all tawdry, vulgar. Vul- 
gar as the cardboard cake box, or alco- 
hol in the morning sunlight, or the 
gawky cheap blue coat. 

The genii of the city streets were to 
be thanked for the pigeons. 

Mr. 


west. He 


Somerset stroll 
Madison and moved 


along by St. Patrick’s to Fifth Avenue. 


continued — his 


cre »ssed 


He stopped again. But this time he 
tapped his stick in considerable un- 
easiness. It was much more discon- 
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many screen plays. This story (copyright 1953 
by Myles Connolly) will appear in The Reason 
For Ann, a collection of his stories to be 
published by the McMullen Company. 





certing here on Filth. 


More exhibitionism. 


More people. 
More hats. More 
manifest. More people 
eoing into St. Patrick’s. 

There here, too, a 
fluttering multitude of them. But there 
was no woman in pink here with a cake 


women more 


were pigeons 


box. And people were thicker here. 
The Avenue before the church was 
mazed with them. The church steps 


There were 

The sidewalk, 

the steps were pimpled with them. 
How much better the poor pigeons, 


dribbled black with them. 
more children here, too. 


the poor dispossessed pigeons. The good, 
simple, natural, nonsectarian pigeons. 
The liberal, tolerant, secular pigeons. 
Loving all churches, favoring none. The 
nobie, cosmopolitan pigeons, citizens of 
a world society. Yes, St. Patrick’s Easter 
was a bad day for them. Much worse 
even than St. Bartholomew’s Easter. 
Mr. Somerset, 


leisurely, relaxed, 


moved along the Avenue. A display of 
Maori weapons of war in the window of 
the British Empire Building drew him 
to it. Darts, 
drawn, beautifully 
superior people, the Maoris. 
existed among the 


spears, Beauti- 
made. <A 
The family 
Maoris but was 
never recognized as a unit, never per- 
mitted to function as a separate house- 
hold. A wise people, the Maoris 

\ tall, thin young woman in a long 
black coat came to the window, steod 
beside him, stood very close beside him. 
Her black hair was pulled tight around 
her head by a black veil knotted at her 
chin. Her could see in the 
window, was thin, was eccentrically thin 
with protruding, wide cheekbones and 
finely lean jaws. A sometimes patrician 
face. But the coat was wrong, a black, 
heavy winter coat. 

Slowly the girl 
opened it 


javelins. 
fully 


face, he 


opened the coat, 
wide, held it open. Mr. 
Somerset did not need to look. In the 
shiny window, he could see the whitish 
reflection of her body. Darts, spears, 
javelins and the whitish reflection of 
her body. Slowly the girl closed her 
coat. ; 

Mr. Somerset’s poise was shaken for 
an instant, but only for an instant. How 
crude, he said to himself, 
ingly crude. 

“My hungry.” The young, 
trembling voice finally protested the 
silence. 

“How 


how shock- 


baby’s 


inept,” Mr. Somerset spoke 
with metallic grace, “how inexcusably 
inept to have a child one cannot feed.” 

“She’s a beautiful child.” The voice 
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was low, pleading. “It’s Easter. I want 
her to be happy on Easter.” 

He turned to her, saw her eyes were 
gray, fine, her mouth 
“You believe in Easter?” 


obvious. 
The 


large, 
smile 
was chill, sardonic. 

She looked sharply away. “I—I know 
Im wicked—but .it isn’t because I want 
broke. “Yes. I be- 
lieve in Easter. God help me.” 

“The Magdalen of Fifth Avenue?” 
The sardonic smile grew ever so slightly. 
“Well, I suppose this is one way to 
express your faith.” 

Her lips trembled. “You don’t think 
I like what I’m doing, do you?” 

“And you believe in Easter?” He 
shook his head slowly in mock solemn- 
ity. “The Magdalen of Fifth 
seeking her Christ.” 

\bruptly, she slapped his face, and 
just as abruptly she turned and fled. 
His stick fell from his hands. When 
he had retrieved it the girl was gone. 

Mr. Somerset sought to see her but 
his vision blurred. The delicate wire 
of his being quivered. His cheek con- 
tinued to sting from the slap. This 
was vulgarity, indeed, this harlot 

It was Easter, she said. And the beau- 
tiful baby, the beautiful hungry baby. 
\ sales talk for Easter. The plea 
tender, the plea pathetic. A deceit, an 
insulting deceit. The beautiful baby, 
the beautiful hungry baby on Easter. 
Sobs from a_ harlot, 
The Easter 

The Fifth 


to be.” Her voice 


Avenue 


tears from. stone. 


story. 
\venue Magdalen seeking 





A wing feather 
brushed a lily leaf. 
The lily pot tumbled 


her Christ. His answer had been good, 
he thought. Pictorially worded, shrewd, 
restrained. With the malice 
that makes the artist. A silver rapier. 
\ ruby-jewelled silver rapier. And her 
rebuttal, a dialectic of 
The logic of the 


touch ol 


slap. The 

woman. 

harlot. 
Mr. Somerset’s 


primitive 


The 
The 
gay hats bobbed, the canes gesticulated. 
\ young policeman, face pink, shoes a- 
shine, buttons 


cleared. 
Faster parade went on as before. 


vision 


glowing, came up the 
Avenue. For a moment, Mr. Somerset 
was tempted. 


men. 


He had faith in police- 
The instruments of authority, the 
agents of truth. What is truth? “The 
majority vote of the that can 
lick all the other That was 
the answer that Holmes, the American 
jurist, had given Pilate. Mr. Somerset 
liked that answer. 

Sut Mr. withstood the 
temptation. When you play with mud, 
you get covered with mud. He turned 
into the Channel, into the fountained, 
flowered stone courtway sloping down 


nation 
nations.” 


Somerset 


from Fifth Avenue. He took a deep 
breath of gratitude and moved on 
tceward the Lower Plaza. Yes, those 


poets who pined to be bird and cloud 
and flower were wise indeed. He had 
not felt pleased since 
earlier that morning when he looked far 
out over the world 
from his window in the Towers and 
found it good. 

Waiters 


so completely 


wide inanimate 


were setting out tables un- 
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der red and white parasols on the floor 


of the Lower Plaza. The United Na- 
tions flags tossed happily from a score 
and more of slender staffs on the ram- 
parts above. And into the blue of the 


sky, cleaving it, piercing it for seventy 
\ building, the 


Plaza. 


stories the towering R¢ 


dominating building of th¢ 


R. Somerset’s gaze swept up the 

/ | 

1 ‘1 lines of the mighty building, up 
I 


hes of the 


to the top rea many-Wwin- 


monolith, up to its summit 


the sky. Mr. 


pt up with his 
I i 


dowed 
piercing the blue satin of 


Somerset’s being was swt 


eaze. Utilitarian, he mused, functional 
but majestic, more inspiring than min 
aret or obelisk or Gothic spire. None 
of the vapidities of superstition he 


No tortured arches. No curlicued aspn 
ations. No praying stone No symbol 

Size powel Man's own 
tv monument, not to the gods o1 
Muses, but to himself. \. mag 


I road to self 


MASS. 


sit. 





to the 
marker on 


sufhciency. . . . Sell 


nificent 


is long 
sufhciency, the ful 


fillment of mankind's being, the perfec 


tion of mankind on earth. 
Mr. Somerset happily swung his 
stick. It was an exhilarating idea. To- 


tal self-sufhciency, the pertection§ of 


mankind on earth. Exactly the inspira- 
tion for his paper before his Committe 


He would go to work on it at. the 


s 


office that very day. Mr. Somerset turned 
back to Fifth He was as jaunty 
as he, being Mr. Somerset, could be. 


People still blotched the 


\venue, 


Avenue. The 
parade, it seemed to Mr. Somerset, was 
thicker more 
at Fiftieth Street suddenly 
caught up in a human stream that swept 
toward the great open doors of St. Pat- 
rick’s. 

Mr. more 
the warmth of his 


now, gearish. He crossed 


and was 


Somerset, tolerant now in 


new inspiration, 
coursed along with the crowd. The grea 
Cathedral fascinated 
hi The tall hed 

him. 1e tall, arched apertures, flanked 
by their open bronze doors, were like 
sluice flood 


drawing in the crowd 


t 
entrances to the 1 


draining the human 


gates u 


Avenue, 
with some de P, 


from the 
adductive power, som¢ 
Mr. Some1 

steps. He 
Cathedral. He 


press ol 


vast suction of their own. 


set found himself on the 


found himself in the 


found himself in a bodies 
iwainst the last pew 


i 


Far down the lofty, vaulted Gothi 








cavern of the Cathedral, down through 
the shadowy eray dusk i dusk dimly 
elass-stained red, blue, green, Mr. Som 
erset could see revond ind above the 

issed kneeling thousands the gleam 
ing, candle-starred altar canopied bv its 
eolden ciborium, filigreed and slender 
pillared, a jewel glowing in a distant 
dark He could s 1e celebrant in 
his white vestments, another Abraham 


iltar of sacri 


fice. It was quite good, Mr. Somerset 
mused, an imaginative New York repro- 
duction of an antique, a recaptured mo- 


ment of a distant and discarded past. 
He became aware of the Easter lilies 
that banked the sanctuary. The flowe1 


of bland artificiality, of hypercritical 


purity. Immediately, the charm of the 
for him. 
black and white 


forward from the sacristy. 


dissolve d 


scent 


\ priest, in cassock 


surplice, came 


crossed the sanctuary, mounted the steps 


congregation cle 


priest. He 


to the pulpit. The ired 


\ ishe d ex 


on happy Easter, a very happy 
Faster. He read routine announcements 
He named the newly dead of the parish 
ind led prayers for them. Mr. Somez 
. cynicism glinted in his bluish eves. 
LD h on Resurrection Day. Never let 
up. Death was their business. Death on 
Resu ion Day. Very good, in- 
deed. 

The pric st began to read the g2oOsp | 
for the day, “At that time, Mary Mag 


Mother of 


brought sweet spices that 


ind Mary the 


James 
ind Salome 


Onn 


@ The hand of the poor is the 


purse of God. —Du Vair 


nnn 





_— 


might anoint 
An undistinguishable 


coming they Fesus. . 
woman in a 
rear pew began to sob. 

‘And very early in the morning, the 
first day of the week, they came to the 
sepulcher. . 

The woman's sobbing grew. It was 


painful, piteous sobbing. An usher, 
cutaway-coated, stripe trousered, glided 
to the pew. He stood at the pew, looked 
down in concern. 


Mr. 


He recognized the black hair, the eccen- 


Somerset saw the woman now. 


trically thin, wide cheekboned face, the 
black winter coat. The Magdalen of 
Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Somerset shuddered. The Mag 
dalen of Fifth Avenue. The sobbing 
ebbed. 

Go, tell His disciples, and 
Peter, that He goeth before you into 
Galilee There you shall see Him as 
He id you 

| priest finished the gospel. The 
SOvUUTTIY c¢ ised 

Mr. Somerset was chilled. This was 
tawdry drama. Even for a church. Raw 
mmatul Lhe usher should eet an 


Kaster lily for her, put it tenderly in 


hand. He backed 


t vestibule, for the 


away, made fo1 
door, for the 
rlittering Avenue. 


Outside, quickly now, with purpose- 


ful step, he strode east toward the 
river and the Secretariat. 
He crossed Madison. He crossed 


Park. As he crossed Park, services at 
St. Bartholomew’s were letting out and 
the first members of the con- 
eregation were emerging into the sunny 
spaciousness of the But 
Mr. Somerset, still deep in purpose, was 
world around him, 
Thus, he did not see Freddy in _ his 
out of the church. He did 


scatter ed 
church steps. 


unaware of the 


bowler ease 


not see him stop on the steps, slip a 
cigarette from a silver case that flashed 
in the sun, light the cigarette, inhale it 


deeply, and start leisurely back to The 


Towers. And he was well bevond the 
church and out of view when Freddy 
was suddenly swarmed over by a great 


pigeons, 


swoop of an innocent enough 


happening but a happening that led 


to what many world statesmen consid- 
ered a very great disaster. 
REDDY had not seen the tourist 
with a camera toss the popcorn 


onto the sidewalk at his feet. His eves, 


unused to morning, were  squinted 


against the streaming sunlight. His 
nerves were taut, tensely impatient. for 
a return to the sedative champagne. It 
is easy thus to understand why he, was 
the swirling 


Add to 


had no use for 


so thoroughly shocked by 


onslaught of the 
that Freddy 
that he considered them gross and dirty, 
to seek further 
for his immediate panic, for his 
like a 
his arms at the pigeons, kicking, shout- 


pigeons. this 


pigeons, 
and there is no reason 
Cause 
rushing about madman, flailing 
ing at them. 

Never had the pigeons at St. Barthol- 
omew’s seen anything so vulgar, never 
had They 
stampeded into the air in frenzied, noisy 


they been so affronted. 
flight, wildly seeking sanctuary far from 
their 
lazy presumption, gone their fat, easy 


their usual retreats. Gone was 


grace. They were for the moment ev- 
ery bit as inelegant as the panic-stricken 
Freddy. 

One pigeon, a grayish blue pigeon of 
than the 
particularly shocked. 
longer-necked 


lighter hue others, seemed 


This pigeon was 
and not so fat as the 
rest, and not nearly so well-favored, and 


might well have been a newcomer, 


might well have come down from St. 
Patrick’s. He took off like a frightened 
swallow and sped down the chasm of 


Fiftieth Street. 


Louisa had home from 


church. 


just come 
Her mistress had just gone out 


to church. Louisa thought it an expedi- 


ent time to tidy up the living room 
velore going to the kitchen to begin 
the Sunday dinner. She dusted a littl 


Then she 
noticed the Easter lily on the piano. 


here, vacuumed a little there. 


“You look a_ little peaked, poor 
thing,” she said to the lily. “Dll just 
put you out in the Lord’s good sun- 


(Continued on page 75) 
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41. The altar which 
has been denuded for 
three davs is covered 
with linen cloths be- 
fore the service. The 
missal is also borne 
to its place. 


2. The Ist proces- » 
sion halis at _ the 
porch of the church. 
The new fire pre- 
viously struck from 
flint by a lay Brother 
is now blessed by the 
priest. 





IPIst k haat 43. A new feature is 
the inscribing of the 
figure shown in left- 
hand box. Celebrant 
uses a stiletto for this 
ceremony. Deacon 
supports candle. 


corn 23 i ; Ry * once non ae bm 
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nted 
His 

. lor 
It 
was 
rling 
this 4. Grains of in- ® 
cense in red wax 
nails are placed in 
the form of a cross. 
Their color and num- 
ber remind us of the 


glorious Five W ounds 
of Christ. 


ons, 
lirty, 
rther 
his 
iling 
10ut- 





‘thol- 
ani 45. After blessing of 
the Paschal Candle, 
all proceed to altar. 
3-branch candle is no 
longer used. Priest 
lights a candle, then 
clergy, next all laity. 


They 
noisy 
from 
their 

Casy 
it ev- 
icken 


on of 6. The chanting of ® 


Exultet, the Easter 
song. Deacon vested 
in white dalmatic is 
officiant. All hold 
lighted candles dur- 
ing singing of hymn. 


emed 
1 was 
s the 
, and 
omer, 
m St. 
tened 


m ol 
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“| The New Easter Vigil 


_ The ancient liturgical Easter nightwatch has been restored by Pope 

no. Pius XII. “The mother of all holy vigils,” as St. Augustine calls it, 
poor 
1 just 


has once more come into its own in 90 per cent of U. S. dioceses 
1 sun- 
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47. Resuming violet 
vestments, ministers 
return to altar for 
reading of prophecies 
reduced to only four. 
Folded chasubles are 
worn by assistants. 


8. All proceed now 
to baptistry for sol- 
emn blessing of font. 
Here priest sprin- 
kles water to 4 points 
of the compass. All 
men must be saved. 


<4 9. Before mixing 
in chrism and oil 
with water, the Pas- 
chal Candle is thrice 
dipped in font and 
the Holy Chost is in- 
voked to bless font. 


10. Baptismal? 
water having been 
prepared, a convert 
is baptized. Sponsors 
touch her shoulder. 
In baptism we are all 
buried in Christ our 
Saviour. 


411. The priest, now 
vested in white cope, 
leads congregation in 
renewal of their bap- 
tismal vows. Dead to 
sin. they live again 
in the Risen Christ. 


12. Having at-» 
tended to “saints” 
on earth. cantors in- 
voke intercession of 
saints in heaven. 
Ministers leave sanc- 
tuary to vest for Mass. 


se 


HE ceremonies of Holy Saturday are the most impres- ot experiment. In 1952, it was reissued with certain cor- 


sive and instructive in the Roman Rite. It was, then, 
with great joy that the decree of Pope Pius XII was re- 
ceived by the Christian world in Lent of 1951. The Holy 
Father, in answer to requests from all classes of Chris 
tians from every corner of the globe, granted permission 
for the services of the Easter Vigil to be celebrated at mid- 
night of Holy Saturday to Easter Sunday. The prepara- 
torv ceremonies to begin at ten or ten-thirty, so the Mass 
would be at midnight. However, even in the decree, the 
Bishops were given the faculty of anticipating the rites at 


eight o'clock in the evening. This right was given by way 
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rections incorporated into this picture story. 

Notable changes have been made from the procedure 
in the Roman Missal. The Paschal Candle is now blessed 
at the door of the church instead of in the sanctuary. The 
celebrant does this, instead of the deacon. The grains ol 
incense are likewise inserted at the door. A charming in- 
novation is the inscription on the candle of the Sign ot 
the Cross, the symbols Alpha and Omega, and the date of 
the calendar year. Past also is the triple candle, so much 
a part of the Holy Saturday service in our day. Instead 
at each “Lumen Christi” in turn, first the celebrant lights 
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413. During the 
singing of litany while 
clergy vest, the altar 
is decorated and pre- 
pared for Mass as on 
great festivals. Areal 
Easter parade. 


14.Emotional? 
climax of the Easter 
Vigil is the Gloria, 
when the organ re- 
sumes and _ silenced 
bells peal out again. 
A world must be told 
the news. 


415. Christ our 
Pasch is sacrificed 
anew on our altar. 
Christ in the Euchar- 
ist is once more pres- 
ent with His Church. 
He is risen indeed. 
Alleluia! 


16. The joy of re- > 
union with Christ is 
nowhere more real 
to Christian souls 
than in the Easter 
Communion. Behold 


the Lamb of God! 


417. Because the 
Mass of the Vigil 
ends on Easter day, 
the Office of Lauds is 
included. The Choir 
is incensed while the 
Benedictus is sung. 


18. “Go, the Mass ® 
is ended. Alleluia, Al- 
leluia!”? The Deacon 
dismisses the people. 
The most wonderful 
night of the year is 
past. Easter dawns. 


a hand candle, then the clergy in the procession at the paratory prophecies to four in number is another feature 


second invocation light their candles, and finally at the of the reinstated former vigil rites. 
third invocation the congregation light their candles from The general outline remains the same for the 


whole 
the Paschal Candle. ceremony, 


however. Blessing the Fire, the Exultet, the 


\s a matter of fact, the participation of the laity in Prophecies, the Blessing of the Font, the Litany, 
the restored rite has an increased proportion of great sig- Mass, and the included Office. THE SIGN rejoices to pre- 
nificance. After the blessing of the font and the baptism sent this preview to its readers. 

n ol of converts, the entire congregation renew their bap- 
re ol tismal promises in the vernacular, with lighted candles, and 
nuch led by the celebrant. No doubt this will delight the hearts 
stead of many who have been fostering such active and_ver- 


the 
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ights nacular interests. The reduction of the number of pre 
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Harris & Bwing 


NE of the most critical tasks facing 

the new Congress involves rewrit- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act. Shrewd Re- 
publican leaders know the need for win- 
ning labor support in future elections. 
If the new 
its fairness to workers, it 


Administration can prove 
will gain im- 
portant political support. To do this 
meet labor’s legitimate 


it must objec- 


tions to our present basic labor law. 


Then it must administer a revised law 
impartially. 

It is clear Taft-Hartley Act 
will be changed, but not totally rewrit- 
ten. The 
How will this be 


are best for the 


that the 


only ealistic issues are: 


done? What revisions 


nation as a whole? 


Where does the present Act hamper 
labor unions in an unfair manner? 

It is not easy to answer these ques- 
tions. The Act is 0 f the most com- 
plex pieces olf legislation in modern 
American historv. .\ detailed study of 


its provisions would involve a_ highly 


technical analysis 

On the other hand, the complete 
omission of details would defeat the 
purpose of the present articl Broad 
suggestions for improvement would be 


almost meaningless. Labor's complaints 
center about precise and often technical 
points. We shall try to single out the 


issues. 


most important of thes¢ 
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Before discussing details, however, we 


might well consider the objectives of 


a proposed new law. Here are five 


points which are essential to a good 


labor law 
1) It would be based on the accept- 
ance of tree 


collective bargaining be- 


tween unions and employers. Hence 
it would not strive to weaken unions 
or subject them to unnecessary harass- 
ment Nor would it encourage either 


the administrative agencies or the courts 


to intervene freely in these relation- 
ships. 

2) Such a law would be written, so 
far as possible. by the two groups most 
directly concerned: labor and manage- 
ment. To be sm that the public in- 
terest is also protected. expert media- 
tors nd bith ors sh ruld also be 
consulted Lawvers would be used 
mainly for a clear traming of the law, 


ufter policy has been determined. 


») Regulation of abuses would be 
direc ind clear-cut The rules would 
aflect the abuses themselves. Historic 


patterns of coHective bargaining would 


not be altered because of occasional 


Isus 


| The law 


and voluntary 


ould favor mediation 
ibhitration as the pri- 
industrial dis- 


Dar means tor 


Neithe: 


settling 


unions nor emplovers 


4 Republican Senator Robert A. 
sponsored nation’s most complex labor law 


Taft, who 


WV Labor has legitimate objections to present legislation. 
Republicans will need labor support in future elections 


Black Star 





A New Labor Law 


would be encouraged to seek presiden- 
tial intervention as a means for settling 
strikes. 
5) Finally, the law should be written 
The 
wording of the act should not encourage 


in simple and clear language. 


resistance, evasion, delays, or unneces- 
sary lawsuits. 

To get such a new law, the first step 
should be a well-prepared labor manage- 
Such 
1945. It failed 
atmosphere is 


ment conterence on the problem. 
a meeting was tried in 
at that 
different today. 


time, but the 
Present union attitudes 
are likely to be more conciliatory than 
in 1945. 
having to prove the case fon 
They are less likely 


Unions are in the position of 
a change. 
to bring up issues 
which would provoke strong employer 
opposition 


1 


Employers likewise should be ready 


for a fresh look at labor management 
relations. They know that unions are 
here to stay. It is important for them 
to live at peace with their workers. 
Moreover, they believe that the present 
Administration will administer a new 
law in an impartial manner. They 


can accept a more flexible law, instead 
of the rigid provisions often found in 
law. 

The conference 
Talt-Hartley 


the present 
should go over the 
entire Act. in the effort to 
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To protect union members, the Taft-Hartley 
lawed the closed shop. A more direct approach is needed 


Act out- 








Black Star 


A positive five-point proposal for revising the 


Taft-Hartley Act to safeguard both labor and management 


by JOHN F. 


work out substantial, improvements. 
The present law aimed to protect the 
public, union members, and employers 
from certain abuses on the part of 
unions. Another aim was to bring about 
better administration of the law. These 
objectives are basically sound. — But 
there may be better ways to attain them. 
We list here some possible improve- 
ments under each of these headings. 
In protecting the public, the most 
noted feature is the cooling-off period 
in national-emergency strikes. A strike 
may be postponed up to eighty days by 
court injunction, while a_ fact-finding 
board examines the situation. Unions 
have bitterly opposed this provision, as 
forcing men to work against their will. 
Employers, moreover, have not always 
been happy over the results of this 
clause. They felt that fact-finding 
boards have leaned toward the side of 
labor. Although these boards do not 
issue recommendations, they can present 
“facts” in such a fashion as to justify the 
claims of one side to the dispute. 
Even worse, from the viewpoint of 
industry, is the habit of by-passing the 
law and appointing special boards to 
When _ the 
pressure of presidential authority is 
added to the proposals, industry con- 
siders that it has been put on the spot. 


recommend a_ settlement. 
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CRONIN. S.S. 


Any new approach must accept one 
basic principle: it should not interfere 
with free collective bargaining. Too 
often in the last decade contract nego- 
tiations were a mere formality... One 
party went through the motions, waiting 
for its chance to go to government for a 
better settlkement. To avoid such evils 
in the future, certain definite positions 
must be clear. 

First, both the President and the law 
should make it evident that interven- 
tion will be a last resort. Only when 

strike would be a national disaster 
would it be headed off in advance. 
Otherwise, the usual steps must be fol- 
lowed. There should be negotiation 
Should these fail, a 


strike would be permitted up to the 


and mediation. 


Then 
Administration act. 


point where disaster impends. 
only would the 

\t this stage it might be possible to 
enjoin the strike and appoint a_ fact- 
finding board. Both law and Admini- 
stration policy should insure the genu- 
ine competence and neutrality of this 
board. It would be permitted to give 
recommendations as well as findings of 
fact. 

After the board has given its rec- 
ommendations, there should be another 
period of negotiations for thirty days, 
with the injunction still in effect. At 





The new Congress is faced with a most critical task. 
The knotty problem: revision of the Taft-Hartley Act 


- 


Wide World 


the conclusion of this period, if no 
settlement is reached, the matter would 
be referred to the President. He would 
be given a report on the final orders of 
both sides. 

At this stage the President should 
have power to affect a settlement by 
one of several means. After reviewing 
the negotiations, he might offer to medi- 
in the light of board 
recommendations. He 


ate the dispute, 
would make 
clear that he would offer no substantial 
changes in board recommendations. 
Or he might decide which party in the 


dispute was blecking reasonable solu- 


tion. If the employer is judged to be 
at fault, the President would have the 
right to seize the firm and impose the 
terms of the fact-finding board. Should 
the union be blamed for the deadlock, 
the injunction would be continued until 
a settlement was reached. 


HIS method would discourage run- 

ning to government for settlement 
of industrial disputes. By permitting 
strikes up to the point of disaster, it 
would head off most occasions for inter- 
vention. Advance notice that the Presi- 
dent intends to back his fact-finding 
boards would give them great authority. 
Only in rarest cases would seizure or 
indefinite injunctions be necessary. 





JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S., Ph.D., Assistant 
Director of the Dept. of Social Action, 
N.C.W.C. is the author of many standard 
works on economic subjects. Catholic Social 
Principles, published by Bruce, is his most 
recent book. 
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A second public protection in the 
Taft-Hartley 


affidavit. 


Act is the anti-Communist 
Unions want this extended to 
employers. For 


psychological reasons 


this should be done. More important, 
however, is the need to put real teeth 
into the clause. The definition of a 


Communist should be 
to prevent 
resignation 


broadened, so as 
evasion through nominal 
from the Party.  Further- 
more, the Department of Justice should 
regularly examine such affidavits for evi- 
dence of perjury. 


: oe protect union members against 
alleged and real abuses by unions, 
Taft-Hartley outlaws the closed shop. 
It permits a tnion shop, but denies 
unions the | 
and 


wer to expel members 
their discharge, unless 
the member has failed to pay his dues. 
There are regulations 


thus cause 


against excessive 


iniation fees and Unions 


must file financial and other reports. 


assessments, 


Instead of such indirect protections, 
the new law directly the 
problem of union security and its abuse. 


It should permit the negotiation of a 


should face 


closed shop. union shop, or any other 
form of protection for the union. 
Unions should be permitted to enforce 
discipline and to expel undesirable 
members, even at the cost of their jobs. 

At the same time, the law should lay 
down standards to protect union mem- 
bers. These would include a reasonable 
chance to join a union; fair fees and 
assessments: 
elections; 


regular, fair, and 
full financial statements to 
members; and an honest appeals process 
for a union member subjected to dis- 
cipline. If an individual felt that he 
was not given these rights, he would be 
allowed to appeal to special courts at a 
nominal cost. 


secret 


In case the entire mem- 
bership is being mistreated, as happens 
when there are no really 
or tull financial 
signed by 10 per 


free elections 
reports, a petition 
cent of the unit in- 
volved could bring the case to a special 
court. This court 
needed to 
rights in the 


could enforce pro- 


cedures workers’ 


fuarantee 
situation. 

Taft 
Hartley has included many regulations 
Among these are: 


particular 
\s a protection to employers. 


reathrmation of the 


free speech guarantee; injunctions 


against secondary strikes and boycotts: 


safeguards against jurisdictional strikes, 
feather-bedding, and = organization § of 
foremen; participation in welfare funds; 
and the right to sue unions for damages 


caused by violations of the Act. 


Economic strikers who have been re- 
placed in their jobs may not vote in 
Labor Board elections. Many detailed 
rules about these elections have made 


organizing more difficult. 
of the law 


These parts 


also present problems be- 


cause of unclear language. They cause 
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many of the delays which have worked 
hardship on those who sought protec- 
tion under the law. 

Improvements under these headings 
could be Much 


language 


numerous. 
clarity ol 


could be 
gained by alone. 
For example, the prohibition against 
before the Su- 
preme Court. As the Act 
it is arguable that 
wanted services 
employer. 


featherbedding is now 
reads, 
and un- 


forced on the 


now 
“stand-by” 
can be 
This is against the 
spirit of the clause, but it may not be 
against’ the letter of the law. . 

The _ restrictions secondary 
strikes and boycotts are too severe. It 
is unfair to ask union workers to act 
as strikebreakers by handling goods 
diverted from a struck plant. If work- 
ers have a legitimate, though indirect, 
interest in a strike, they should be free 
to take sympathetic action. 


clearly 


against 


Provisions for mandatory injunctions 
and priority for employer complaints 
under these headings are other examples 
o! rigidity in the present law. The 
National Labor Relations Board should 
be allowed to use 


discretion in these 


cases. It is now torced to ask for in- 





@ Convictions are what an em- 


ployee has after he knows what the 
boss thinks. 


Oe eee 





junctions, even when other and better 


methods are at hand. 

There are manv obstacles to union 
organization in the present law. Thus, 
the six months’ limitation for filing 
charges of unfair labor practices is un- 
realistic and contrary to general legal 
practice. Situations of this nature 


often take time to untold and even to be 
\ union is now confronted 
evils. It 


may act on hunches or suspicions and 


re cognized, 


with a choice between two 
flood the Board with complaints, Or 
it may wait for proof, only to find that 
it is barred by the time limit from mak- 


ing a charge. 


NIONS were hurt when the Board 
U lost power to order representation 
elections before formal hearings on the 
union’s claim. An organizing campaign 
is a delicate process, calling for careful 
timing. If elections to decide on union 
representation can be postponed, pend- 
and a final 
much of the union’s 
nullified. The Board 
should have the right to order elections, 


without the 


ing prolonged 
Board 


hearings 
decision, 
efforts will be 
even employer's consent, 
before formal hearings are held. 

Both workers and employers injured 
by unfair labor practices lose by the time 
Board 


lag needed to entorce decisions. 


Often a delay of one to three years is 
imposed by this system. Board orders 
should be self-enforcing. with right of 
appeal to the courts. There is ample 
precedent for thiy approach. For ex- 


ample, Federal Trade Commission 
orders are self-enforcing. As the present 
law reads, labor must often wait years 


to correct an evil, whereas employers 
often have the advantage of priority and 
mandatory injunctions to correct abuses, 

While the present Act retains pro- 
tections for labor’s right to organize, the 
fact is that organizing campaigns have 
bogged down in the face of employer 
resistance. Before 1947, similar 
paigns were succeeding against even 
stronger pressures. workers’ 
attitudes toward unions have changed. 
gut it is more probable that the changes 
induced by Taft-Hartley were the de- 
ciding factors. 

\ final point in the present law in- 
volves administrative changes in the 
National Labor’ Relations Board. 
Congress was dissatisfied with the par- 
tisan approach of the old Board. It 
tried to separate investigative, enforce- 
ment. and judicial functions of the 
N.L.R.B. This was a sound idea, but 
it is capable of improvement. 


cam- 


Possibly 


T is recommended that a seven-man, 

bipartisan Board be created, to act as 
a judicial body alone. Investigation and 
enforcement would 
separate authority. 


come under a 
The Board’s work 
would be lightened by removing from 
its jurisdiction minor cases not really 
affecting interstate commerce. There 
is no need for a national body to deal 
with drug stores and funeral parlors. 

Likewise it is suggested that a labor 
judiciary be created, to be headed by a 
labor court of appeals similar to the 
present Tax Court. On the lower level, 
these judges would handle disputes con- 
cerning the rights of union members, 
as suggested earlier in this article. The 
higher court would handle appeals both 
irom the from the 
Board. Labor problems would be bet- 
ter considered by a specialized judiciary 


lower courts and 


rather than by our overburdened gen- 
eral courts. 

These are the main points which 
confront the new Congress in its efforts 
We feel 


that the changes suggested above would 


to improve our labor law. 


be fair to unions, employers, and the 
public. They would prevent 
by unions, without weakening the union 
They would 
ployers, but give no comfort to union- 
Finally, they would safeguard 
the public 


abuses 


movement. protect em- 
busters. 
from crippling strikes, but 
would aot injure collective bargaining 
by indiscriminate government intrusion. 
We can ask no more, and no less, from 


our basic labor law. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





The Finding of the Child 


in the Temple 


by GERALD VANN. O.P. 


HERE is in the story of the loss and 
finding of the Child a note of hard- 
even ol 
“My 


ueated us so? 


less, harshness, which is very 
Son, why hast Thou 
Think, what anguish ol 
mind Thy father and I have endured, 
searching for Thee.” And His only reply 
is to ask them why they should search 
for Him. Did they not know that He 
must be with His Father, busied about 
His Father's 


o 
striking. 


concerns? 

What does it all mean? We must not 
read into the minds of Mary and Joseph 
at this stage an exact and comprehensive 
understanding of the nature and mission 
of the Child. They had been astonished 
at the words of Simeon; here too, the 
words He spoke were beyond their un- 
derstanding; that full understanding 
was to come only gradually, as Mary 
“kept in her heart the memory of all 
this.” What, then, was the lesson they 
were to learn? 

The remains obscure, but 
one thing stands out very clearly: the 
Child’s use of the word Father in direct 
contrast with Mary’s use of it in her 
immediately 
Luke therealter He 
back Nazareth and 
subject to them, but they would come 
gradually to see that. His first loyalty 
must be not to His human home but to 
the will of His Father, to His universal 
vocation. The sorrow of this early sep- 
aration 


incident 


preceding 
that 
them to 


question. St. 
tells us 
with 


went 


was 


foreshadows and prepares for 
the greater sorrow of His leaving home 
for His ministry, and His death. 

It is a thing that we in our turn 
have to think about, this possibility of 
tension, perhaps of conflict, between 
different levels of love and loyalty. Later 
cen, Our Lord was to use extremely 
harsh-sounding words when He said that 
unless a man “hated” those nearest to 
him he could not be His disciple. He 
was not abrogating the Fourth Com- 
mandment; He was not contradicting 
law of love; He not, of 
course, speaking of harboring feelings of 


His own was 
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hatred for anything or 
was simply His 
even the 


anybody. He 
that 
precious 
be allowed to lead 
God or to 


telling audience 
nothing—not 


things in life 


most 

must 
from 

Him. 


us away rebellion 
against 

There are many things which it is our 
right and duty to love: parents, home 
and family, friends; nature, art, all 
created things; but if we are selfish or 
possessive about them, if we refuse to 
accept God’s ruling about them, if we 
iet our love of 
God, then it 


love of 
is a false love which must 
be killed—in order that we may begin 
to love them really and truly, and be 
able to become true disciples. This is 
the lesson of poverty of spirit: that we 
should learn to love things and people, 
not for what we can get out of 
but for what 
and it is a 

The 


her children 


them oust our 


them, 
themselves; 
hard lesson to learn. 


they are in 
mother who wants to cling to 
and keep them by _ her 
when they should be going off to make 
their own fulfill their own 
vocations: the wife who wants to absorb 


lives and 
all her husband’s love and attention and 
keep him from his work, his career; the 
friend dominate and 
mold his friend’s personality; the art- 


who wants to 
lover who will sacrifice everything and 
everybody for his own aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, or the gourmet whose supreme 
aim in life is the pleasures of the table: 
all these are people whose love is in 
fact a false love, a form of self-worship; 
and in the end they destroy not only 
others, but themselves. 

Blessed are 
theirs 


the poor in spirit, for 
is the kingdom. All things are 


theirs to enjoy because they neither 
clutch nor cling; they are pot self-cen- 
tered and possessive. ‘ihey love to 
watch a bird on the wing, without 





REV. GERALD VANN, English Dominican 
author of many books, is one of the greatest 
living writers on spiritual subjects. The pres- 
ent article is the sixth of a series on the 
mysteries of the Rosary. 





wanting to put it in a cage; they love 
the beauties of art, without wanting to 
lock them up in their own houses, ex- 
clusively for themselves. They know 
that these things praise God, and they 
want to join in the praise; they know 
that these things belong to God and 
not to them, and if God chooses to 
take them from them, they will be sad 
but they will not rebel. 

And if God gives them other human 
beings, to love them and be loved by 
them, they will regard this deep joy 
as at the same time a heavy responsibil- 
ity, for it will be their duty to lead them 
not away God but to 


from Him. 


There are which the 


conflict of loyalties can take, quite apart 


many forms 


from the question of personal relation- 
ships. We cannot “My 
right or wrong;” we cannot say, 


say, country 
y, “This 
will pay, this is economically advan- 
and that is all that matters.” 
We have first of all to ask whether it is 
morally good, whether it can be part 
of the love and worship of God. 


tageous 


The State has authority, and human 
laws have validity, within the 
framework of God’s authority and the 
Society has claims 


only 


law. 
us, but not in 
and 


eternal upon 
conscience 
right to want 
to be happy; but not if we set natural 
happiness against 


4 


\\ 7*~ must expect to see clearly and 
immediately the rightness of God’s 
ruling; if we are¢ 


that at first sight many things will as- 
tonish us, as 


defiance of 
morality. We are 


our eternal destiny. 


wise we shall expect 


astonished 
Mary; many things will be beyond our 
understanding, 
yond hers. 


these events 
as these events were be- 
wise, we shall do 
as she did, and keep the events of life, 


It we are 


and the words of God, in our hearts and 
ponder over them. For only so can we 
hope in the end to arrive at understand- 
ing and to see things and events and 
values in their true light, quast oculo 


Dei, as God sees them. 
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by DON 


B \SEBALL is definitely in the arr, 
which means that it is time for ow 
- ; 


t Litit 
il look at the rook prospects LO} 
the coming vear. This season moi than 
in the past lew vears, a newcomer het 
and there could very well decide the 
league races. So let’s look at some ol 


them. We'll start with the American 
League. 


New York Yankees 


The world champions annually come 
up with great rookies, and this yea 
should be no exception. Ge 


of attention at the 


ting plenty 
\ inkee 
D mn ild 


training 


camp is infielder Ravmond 


Bollwee, who is receiving a second look 
and comes up this time bearing the 
most valuable player award from. th 
American Association. Of German de 
scent and a native of Wheaton, IIL, 


the home of Red Grange, 


with 


Don hit .325 
27 doubles, 14 
and 23 homers. The 
husky 
] 


yaseman, 


last vear, triples, 


left-handed hitting 


was the second-best fielding first 


Among his accomplishments 


_ 


this 


past season was a stretch of 27 
games in which he hit safely and one 
game in which he received 5 walks. 

Maybe he won’t make it this vear, 


but tab for the 
Arthur W. 


future the name of 


Schult, who of course has 


veen nicknamed “Dutch.” He's back 
after a two-year stretch in the service, 
having last played with the Yank farm 


team at Binghamton in the Eastern 
League. For that team in 1950, he bat- 
ted .303, with 30 doubles, 8 triples, and 
24 home runs, showing his long ball- 
hitting ability. A young giant, 6’ 3” and 


210 pounds, 
Plains, N. Y. 
Gi yreetown 


by Paul 


White 
then for 


Dutch play d for 
high school 
University, being signed 


Nortolk, 


oscar sdale ’ 


Krichell and sent to 
a. in 


1948. A 


Y., he bats and throws right-handed. 


resident of 


Z2< 


Cleveland Indians 


The Tribe future stardom 


for outfielder David Pope, a 97-year-old 
with a 
record. \ 


started playing softball in the 


foresees 


prospect three-vear minor-league 
Dave 


coal town 


native of Alabama, 


of Library, Pa.. and he entered pro ball 
i 


in 1950 with Wilkes-Barre, of the East- 


ern League. Ultimately moved up to 
the Indians’ farm team at Indianapolis, 
Davy had o season, Playing in 
126 s, he won the Association bat- 

Ww Cro with a SI? ave ag a ot 

chievemel lou bov unishing 

on thi seasons in organized ball. 
Cle, 1 pu { his contract july 
l st ir, and h Oo nto 12 games 
yattinge .29 

\ ) nn Dribs rOsSpe l L\ 
Hoskins, a 27-vear-old native of Gi 
1 d, Miss., who learned his baseball at 
Flint, Mich igh school Phis lanky 
ig randed twirle plaved with Dallas 
ot the Texas League last vear and had 
i record, He appeared in 35 

mes, completing 26. while winning 


22 and losing 10. He has great control 


and walked only 70 batters in 280 in 
nings last year. 
Chicago White Sox 
Pitcher Bob Keegan, who mav mak« 
it with the Pale Hose this year. was 
acquired last October from Syracuse, 


of the International. He did all right 
with the Chiets, tor his twenty wins 
were high for the league. as were his 


seven shutouts. He was “most” in in- 


nings pitched, 273, starting games, 35, 


and complete games, 27. A native of 





DON BOLLWEG 
Rookie infielder for Yankees 


Rochester, N. Y., Bob went from Buck- 


nell into service. He has a fine future, 


Philadelphia Athletics 


\’s don’t seem to have 


much to offer in the way ol 


On paper, the 
rookie tal- 
ent but the best is probably Marion 
Joseph Fricano, with Ottawa of 
the International last eeack” 


17 and los- 


John 
season. 
got imto 
ine 8. OF Italian descent 
ol Brant, N. Y., he is a 
Cortland State 


of all things is studying for a 


1) games, Winning 
and a native 
eraduate of 
College, and 
Master’s 


He hope s to 


Teachers 


Degree with plans to teacl 


educate his curve 


ball enough to earn 


him a chair in fast company. 


The Washingion Serciors 


\n opportunity to become the regular 
sackstop of the 
Karl Peden 


Angeles in the 


Senators awaits Leslie 
who was obtained from “os 
dratt last 
The big receiver is an 
player. He hit 
1951 and 


sumimel 


December, 
ball 


Angels in 


improving 
249 for the 


boosted his mark to .279 last 


cracking out I8 homers and 


driving in 71 runs. O 


English-Dutch 
vas born at Azle, 
and graduated 


ancestry, he \ iexas 


from Texas A and M. 


The Boston Red Sox 


The Red Sox have hopes for pitcher 
Stanley Collins McWilliams, a 25-year- 


old Irishman who starred for the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, where he was spotted 
and signed in 1949. Alternating be- 
tween Scranton and San Jose, he won 23 


and lost 10 for the 1951, to 


Last year 


latter in 
top all pitchers in that loop. 
Albany, he 


with won 6 and lost 7. 


The St. Louis Browns 


Texas 
is the recommenda- 
William Hunter, a 
slick fielding shortsiop, brings to the 


Most valuable player in the 
League last 
that 


scason 


tion Gordon 





ART SCHULT 


Back after two years in service 
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Browns’ training camp. He is a native 
of Punxsutawney (didn’t think I could 
spell it, did you?), Pa. A six-foot, 180- 
pounder, Texas scribes say he goes to 
his right better than Chico Carrasquel 
when the latter was with Fort Worth. 
Last year he hit .284 in 161 games and 
drove in 75 runs. May be the 
regular shortstop. 


Browns 


The Detroit Tigers 


Finishing last for the first time in 
history, the Bengals have to come up 
with something and it might well be 
outfielder Rufus Crawford, a_rangy 
Missourian whose long ball record in 
the minors rates him close inspection, 
Crawlord, who only three years ago was 
a carpenter around Washington, D. C., 
could loom large in Detroit’s rebuilding 
plans. Last year with Scranton he 
batted .288, had 27 homers, and drove 
in 93 runs. He is a fine fielder. 


The Brooklyn Dodgers 


FORMIDABLE candidate for third 

base job on the National League 
champions is Don Hoak, who has come 
up through the Dodger chain and is la- 
beled by no less an authority than Frank 
Shaughnessy as the “finest International 
League third baseman in the past 10 
years.” Last year with Montreal, he hit 
-293, scored 109 runs, and led the league 
in triples with 15. Defensive plays and 
speed are his great assets. 

An outfield candidate for the Brooks 
is Gino Cimoli, a 23-year-old who had 
a fine season with St. Paul where he hit 
.319 and drove in 70 runs. Incidentally 
he hit his wife with a foul ball the 
first time she saw him play pro ball. 
He apparently has recovered from a 
knee injury which hampered him dur- 
ing 1950. 


The New York Giants 


A fine chance to stay with the New 
Yorkers is accorded Ranch Pless, who 
with Nashville last year won the South- 
ern Association batting title with a 
mark of .364 and was the all-star third 
sacker of the loop. He began as an out- 
fielder but started to make good when 
converted to third base. 

Darryl Spencer, the American Associ- 
ation’s 1952 all star shortfielder. is put- 
ting up quite a battle for a regular spot 
with the Giants. He has been hailed by 
many as the top prospect of all ’52 


minor league products. He hit .294 
with Minneapolis and banged 27 hom- 


ers. He is a draftsman with an air- 
craft company during the off season. 
The St. Louis Cardinals 


Perhaps the best the Cards have to 
offer in the rookie line is Ray Jablonski, 
a third baseman who was voted the In- 
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BOB BOYD 
One of the White Sox hopefuls 


ternational League’s rookie of the 
year in 1952. With Rochester, he hit 
.299, blasting 18 homers, 12 triples, and 
24 doubles, while driving in 103 runs. 
He has played all four infield positions 
but is best at the hot corner. 


The Philadelphia Phillies 


Paul Stuffel is back for another try 
with the Phillies, after winning 11 and 
losing 10 for Baltimore last season. He 
is quite a strikeout artist, retiring 116 
in the International, in 1952. He has 
recorded 1127 strikeouts in six seasons 
of pro ball, exclusive of playoffs. Paul 
credits much of his success to a freak 
accident in his sandlot days. He came 
up with a stiff neck the morning of a 
“big” game and had to rely on curves 
and knucklers, though a fast ball is his 
forte. First time his wife saw him pitch, 
he hurled a no-hitter against Elmira, in 
June of 51, and fanned 20. 


The Chicago Cubs 


Leon Brinkopf, a slugging ex-Marine, 
returns to the Cub fold after slamming 
27 home runs for Los Angeles. His pro 
career was interrupted by Marine serv- 
ice 1945-47. Originally in the Browns 
organization, the third baseman had a 
low average (.233) but his long ball 
hitting ability intrigues the Bruin front 
office. 

Pitcher Cal Howe, a lefty, has been 
tabbed by Cub farm director, Harrison 
Wickel, as one of the few pitchers in 
baseball who can throw the ball past 
the hitters. He comes up from Macon, 
where he compiled a creditable 2.28 
earned run average mark and _ struck 
out 79 in 67 innings. He is the largest 
player on the Cub roster, standing 
6’ 4” and weighing 220. He comes from 
a family of 17, six of whom have played 
professional ball. 


The Cincinnati Reds 


The Reds hope to bolster their out- 





y Sue! | 
DON HOAK 


Candidate for third-base job 


field with Bob Marquis, a left-handed 
hitting outfielder who was obtained 
from Kansas City in the deal which sent 
Ewell Blackwell to the Yankees. He hit 
.278, in 1951, and .250, last year. Of 
French-Irish descent, he attended Texas 
University and Texas Tech. 
The Boston Braves 

Jim Solt, a catcher, has enjoyed a 
brilliant minor-league career, advancing 
to the point where he will be tough to 
keep off the Braves roster. Last year 
with Atlanta, he hit Southern Associa- 
tion hurling for .310. A good receiver 
as well as a dangerous and consistent 
hitter, the fact that he keeps improving 
all the time is what attracts the Tribe’s 
management to him. 

Another prospect up from Atlanta is 
Chuck Tanner, who banged away last 
year at a .352 clip. An outfielder, he has 
hit over .300 in six of his seven pro 
seasons. In 1951, at Atlanta, he hit 
safely in twenty-nine straight games. 


The Pittsburgh Pirates 


The Pirates need help, and it might 
come from Carlos Bernier, who was 
voted the Pacific Coast League’s rookie 
of the year in ’52. With Hollywood he 
hit .301 and led the loop in scoring 
runs, with 105. Also he rewrote the 
Hollywood stolen base record book by 
pilfering 65 sacks, 22 more than the 
old mark set by Tony Lupien in 1946. 
He has stolen 323 bases in a five-year 
pro career. He attended 
high school in Puerto Rico. 

Keep your eye on Vic Janowicz, a 
catcher, who was the first bonus player 
signed by Branch Rickey after the new 
bonus legislation last year. While play- 
ing service ball, this fine all-round 
athlete from Ohio State University hit 
356 in 61 


grade and 


Although classed as 
an outfielder, he may be moved to the 
infield or the outfield, either of which 
he can play. 


games. 
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Wide World 


STONE’S 
dingy 
London’s 


from the 
and caverns ol 
Victoria Station 
stands Westminster Cathedral, the big 
gest Catholic place of worship in_ the 
British Next door, on the site ol 


throw away 


olass steel 


Railway 


Isles. 
a prison that has long since vanished 
Cardinal Arch 


bishop olf Westminster, chairman of the 


is the residence of the 


bench ol cighteen Bishops in whose 


hands lie the spiritual welfare and lead 
ership ol some four million English and 


Welsh Catholics. 

There is something quite symbolic 
about Westminster Cathedral and _ its 
precincts. It wears a modern, almosi 


Above. 


edral. Near London’s Victoria Station 
Right. Labor’s Bevan with left-wing 
supporters. Majority of English Catho- 


lics are Laborites of 


Center, English convert clergyman, Mon- 
Theologian, mys- 


signor Ronald Knox. 
tery writer, all-round scholar 


Far right. 


continent’s Nazi-occupied territories 
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Magnificent Westminster Cath- 


ittlee persuasion 


Britain’s great war cardinal, 
Hinsley, officiates at a service for the 


English Catholics 
on the March 


They need another half century to develop 


public social impact. Time will heal the split-mindedness 


between 


their Faith and its translation into 


acts of civil leadership 


by EDMUND CAMPION 


marked 
the classical lines of the Gothic gem of 
Westminster than a mile 
away, where the second Queen Elizabeth 
will loyalty to the “Protestant 
Faith” on her Coronation Day in June. 
Westminster Cathedral, indeed, belongs 
to our own troubled era. reflecting the 
Church and 
subtley symbolizing in its striking archi- 
tecture and unobtrusive position—tucked 
out ol behind the 
Victoria Street—the strength 
weakness of the modern Catholic 
in this land. 

Since the English Hierarchy was for- 
restored in 1850, six Cardinal- 
\rchbishops have reigned at Westmin- 


functional look—in contrast to 


Abbey less 


sweal 


new role and status of the 


sight commercial 
facade of 
and 


body 


mally 


ster. Under them. and with them, the 
Bishops throughout the land have 
striven in the face olf severe financial 


and administrative difhiculties to consoli- 


date and extend the Church. We may 


broadly judge their success in consider- 


ing that in the past 102 years the num- 
ber of English Catholics has multiplied 
times, the number of 


nearly seven 


churches and schools has increased more 





or less in proportion, and the public 
attitude both to the Church and to its 
members has radically altered. 

Formal utterances of Catholic Bishops 
do not arouse public attention, unles 
they happen to touch on topical then 
of nationwide interest. The most memo 
rable examples of brilliant initiative in 
this sense were the successful personal 
intervention of Cardinal Manning in 
the London Dock Strike of 1890 and 
the positively spiritual impetus given to 
Britain’s wartime struggle by Cardinal 
Hinsley through the famous “Sword of 
the Spirit” Movement. Of more recent 
date was the bold exposure by Bishop 
John C. Heenan of Leeds, shortly be- 
fore the General Election in 1951, of the 
neo-Marxist Mr. Aneurin 
\s a general 
rule, however, the voices of che Bishops 
seldom go further than their people. 

The problem of the Catholic Press 
in England is still the material one ol 
winning new readers so as to 


tendencies ol 
Bevan and his henchmen. 


INCrEAase 
advertising revenue and secure financial 
stability. It is doubtful if at present 
more than one Catholic in every three 
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buys one of their four “national” weekly 
journals, all of which are edited and 
staffed by laymen. This apathy keeps 
down the technical standards ot pro- 
duction and deters many Catholic pro- 
journalists from 
careers on papers which offer smallei 


tessional choosing 
wages and poorer prospects than the 
secular journals. It restricts the general 
range of influence of the Catholic press, 
giving it a narrow, even unprofessional 
aura, and reducing the impact of in- 
formed Catholic opinion on the minds 
of non-Catholics. 

rhere are three quite distinct streams 
of Catholics in England, which can be 
traced back to the days when the hier- 
archy was restored: an English-born 
eroup whose forebears had clung to 
the Old Faith during the black penal 
years when the Church was a_ pro- 
scribed, “underground” institution; the 
much larger flow of immigrants from 
Ireland to the new cotton, railway-build- 
ing, wool, and coal-mining industries 
that made Britain “the workshop of the 
world” in the nineteenth century; and 
a steady trickle of often well-born or 
otherwise influential converts. In 185] 
there were approximately 250,000 “Old 
Catholics’ who had weathered the 
numbing winter of persecution, and 
probably three times that number of 
newcomers from Ireland. 

Setting aside the continuing flow of 
new conversions at the average rate of 
10,000 a year, and the continued seclu- 
sion of the titled and “society” Catho- 
lics. the lower-and-middle class Irish and 
English elements have harmoniously 
fused into one. The thickening network 
of parishes built with the pennies of 
the poor in the densely populated in- 
dustrial belts of England’s North West, 


North East, Midlands, and London, 


have absorbed the vast majority of work- 
ing class Irish and English Catholics. 
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And most of their natural prejudices 
have been rubbed away in the process. 

Britain has been well described as a 
“tight little island.” Nearly fifty million 
people are crammed together in an area 
the size of Illinois, and all but five mil- 
lion of them are concentrated in Eng- 
land and Wales. Yet relatively wide 
areas, notably in the south and west, 
are thinly inhabited. It is in these 
mainly rural counties that Catholics 
are very sparsely scattered. And _ these 
were the very districts which had to ab- 
sorb the bulk of the country’s Catholic 
mothers and children when the indus- 
trial centers were evacuated at the start 
of World War II. 

The strain on the Church’s rural or- 
ganization of that huge social upheaval 
Was graver than any other single event 
since the influx of destitute Irish fam- 
ilies after the disastrous Famine nearly 
a century before. 


OBODY yet knows exactly how 
many evacuees lapsed from the 
Faith. Certainly the figure must be ac- 
cepted as much higher than the average 
yearly “leakage” which might be put 
very roughly at six thousand Catholics. 
Mobilization of the nation’s manpower 
for war industries and the fighting serv- 
ices, in addition to the transfer of muni- 
tions plants from cities vulnerable to air 
attack, aggravated the pastoral difficul- 
ties. The diocesan machinery did not 
break down; but it was too overladen to 
cope with the unprecedented problems. 
If the cities and suburbs of England 
are the stronghold of the 
Church, and the majority of known 
Catholics do practice their religion, 
there is sometimes a cleavage between 
the secular and _ spiritual outlook of 
many of them. 
in accidental factors: for example, the 
distances that have to be traveled from 


physical 


The reason usually lies 


World 


home to work, or the “pull” of leisure 
interests away from the Catholic parish 
center to the secular political club, pub- 
lic house, or local theater. 

Far more Catholics are materially bet- 
ter-off today than their fathers or grand 


fathers were, but the proportion of 
“cradle” Catholics who benefit from 
high school, and still less university, edu- 
cation is depressingly small. As a result 
they lack the mental—as opposed to the 
spiritual equipment to confront as Cath- 
olic citizens the inextricably complex 
array of social, industrial, and political 
dilemmas of the hour. This “‘split-mind- 
edness” also affects middle-class Catho- 
lics who have had higher education. 

Only on a clear-cut social or political 
issue, and alter a direct lead has been 
given by the Bishops, can there be any 
practical certainty ol nation-wide action 
by the Catholics of England and Wales. 
The unsettled question of persuading 
the British Government to amend Edu- 
cation Acts which discriminate unfairly 
against parents sending their children 
to Catholic schools is a case in point. 
Into the same category falls the current 
campaign, more spontaneous than any 
in the past, against the forthcoming 
visit to London, as a Government guest, 
of Marshal ‘Tito. 

Though the secrets of the ballot-box 
in any democracy are inviolate, it is a 
reasonable estimate that at least 70 
per cent of all English Catholic voters 
support the Labour Party. This fact 
often puzzles Catholics in other coun- 
tries, and yet it is easier to understand 
against the historical and psychological 
background outlined above. When the 
Irish Problem was still a burning politi- 
cal issue, and a small but formidable 
group of Irish Nationalists took their 
seats in the British Parliament, the Cath- 
olic voice in politics was as firmly posi- 
tive as the Catholic vote. But ever since 











the First World War, which saw the 
eradual decline of the Liberals (with 
whom the Irish MP’s usually allied 
themselves) and the emergence of the 
Labour Party, most English Catholics 
have given their backing to the latter. 


At no time have the Bishops discour- 
aged them from so doing. Only the Brit 
ish Communist Party under the 
Church’s ban. 

But if the Catholic 


working class community preferred the 


comes 
predominately 


and 
economic reforms, with its promise of 


Labour Party's program of social 
better living standards and social justice 
for the poor, it is remarkable how little 
influence Catholic 
had in the shaping of policy. This has 
been due partly to the lack (until re- 
cently at any rate) of prominent Catho- 
lics in the labor movement, and partly 
to the reluctance of rank-and-file Catho- 
lics to pull their weight in the trade 
unions and local party branches. Brit- 
ish Socialism, which owes more to Meth- 
odism than Marxism, owes little—alas— 
to Catholicism. 


social thought has 


HERE are over twenty Catholic 


MP’s at Westminster, and all but 
four of them are Labourites Their 
views on specific questions cf “con- 
science” are respected, but as a rule 


they are expected—and can be relied on 
—to toe the official party line. Only two 
Catholic Labour men 
names as Ministers: 


have won national 

Richard Stokes, 
as Lord Privy Seal in the last Attlee Ad 
ministration; Lord Pakenham, a 
Lord of the Admiralty. 
lord Pakenham’s undoubted gifts as a 
scholar, 


and 
convert, as First 
tactician single 
as a potential Catholic leadei 
on an equal footing with the best of his 


debater, and 


him out 
non-Catholic 


colleagues. On the othe 


hand, he is member ol the 


Upper 
House—a fact which cramps his political 


effectiveness 


The bitter feud in the Labour Party 
since Mr. Aneurin Bevan broke awav to 
form his own “splinter group” of ex- 
tremist’ Lelt-Wing Socialists is still a 


Catholic 
The majority remained 
\ttlee, but one is 


embarrassment to 
MP’s. 
Mr. 

and at 


source ol 
Labou 
loval to an open 
Bevanitt least two more are sus 
pect. When Bishop Heenan warned his 
people against class-hatred and other 
dangerous trends implicit in the Bevan 
ite line, a these 
Catholic parliamentarians was that the 
Bishop had gone too far. In the doubt- 


ful cause of 


common view among 


outward 
semblance of party unity, some of them 
even felt that Bishop Heenan and those 
Catholic journalists who had_ reached 
the same independent conclusions were 
doing a_ public 
Bevan 


preserving an 


disservice in painting 
as an off-Red bogeyman. 
However. there is an increasingly im- 
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portant minority of middle-class Catho- 
lics now exerting a negatively useful in- 
They belong to the 
which fate 
of parties in these days of political dead- 


at elections 
“floating 


1ucnce 
vote” decides the 
lock in Britain, and their detached judg- 
ment on the underlying principles of 
party platforms is a valuable insurance 
against the possible triumph of left o1 
right political extremism. 

\ complete outsider would probably 
be amazed at the astonishing variety ol 
Catholic talent in the field of ‘English 


letters. Novelists like Graham Greene, 
Evelyn Waugh. Bruce Marshall, and 
Compton Mackenzie are already known 


throughout the English-speaking world 


and in Western Europe. All four are 





Wide World 
Lord Pakenham, convert, high in 
the councils of the Labour Party 


converts. Their writings have caused 
thousands of cultured “good pagans” to 
reflect: and in this era of disintegrating 
social and moral values their books and 
have a= tar 
modern mind 


than the subtlest formal sermon from a 


occasional writings more 


forceful impact on the 
pulpit. 

Writers of the caliber olf Christopher 
Dawson. Dom David Knowles, E. LI. 
Watkins, and Barbara Ward—to name 
but a few Catholic experts in the field 
ol history, and 


equally esteemed. 


philosophy, political 
theory are 

The BBC, which enjoys the complete 
monopoly of sound and vision broad- 
casting, also has its useful leavening of 


Catholics at all levels. “The Corpora- 
tion’s unique. standards of vigorous im- 
partiality—“giving the least offense to the 
greatest number’’—restrict the apostolic 
staff broadcasters who 
except in the Religious 
Department of the BBC. Yet the in- 
direct effect 


opportunities of 
are Catholics 


they can have is at times 
considerable. A convert such as Wilfred 
Pickles, a latter-day English version of 


Bob Hope and Will Rogers rolled into 
one, is a household name in the land 
for irresistible wit and humanity; so is 
a television quiz-master like Eamonn 


Andrews: and more obscure executive 
figures like Cecil McGivern, the Di- 
rector of BBC Television, and Har- 


man Grisewood, Director of the “Spoken 


Word,” are Catholics wielding much 
powel and responsibility. 
In similar measure, Fleet Street and 


the world of secular journalism has a 
strategic quota of Catholics. It must not 
be imagined that since the immortal 
G. k. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc 
vanished from the “Street of adventure” 
none have forward to take their 
place, though such giants are strictly’ ra- 
tioned. Conditions, too, have changed 
since the “Chesterbelloc’” heyday. Yet 
there is still room for outstanding Catho- 
lic scholar-journalists and  humorists 
like J. B. Morton and D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis, whose shafts of wisdom and wit 
give pause to untold millions every day. 
A Douglas Hyde, a Colm Brogan, or 
anonymous characters like Arthur Mori- 
son of The Times may be less well 
known outside Britain: but here they 
provide part of the impressive Christian 
counterweight to the dead values and 
abysmal tone of so much contemporary 
English journalism. 


come 


OO few Catholics got the chance to 

attend great public schools: Stony- 
hurst, Ampleforth, and Beaumont and 
others. lack the educational 
training and inclination to become any- 
thing but rank-and-file followers in the 
trade unions, political parties, and local 
government. 


Too many 


that, the modern uni- 
non-Catholic Enelish- 
man is rediscovering that such a thing 
as the Faith and an all-embracing Chris- 
It took the atom 
bomb over Nagasaki to 


In spite of 
versity-trained 


tian way of life exists. 
make up the 
mind ol a young wartime air hero like 
Group-Captain Cheshire, VC; it took 
the contradictions of Cominform policy 
in Eastern Europe to direct that mili- 
tant Communist, Douglas Hyde, toward 
the Church. Grace is plainly slipping 
through the cracks of an_ increasing 
pumber of minds no longer embittered 
by the old anti-Catholic and a 
larger group of instructed Catholic lay 
men than seen since the Re- 
formation is learming how to co-operate 
with 


bias; 
has been 
“good pagans” tired of living by 
reason and instinct alone. 

In the second half of this twentieth 
century, when more English Catholics 
have mastered the difficult, divine art of 
living their Faith in public and private, 
without shame, fear, or human respect, 
then we may look for one of those cyclic 
changes that renew the spirit and heart 
of a nation. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH. C.P. 


Author of Nature 


I am an astronomer and would like to find the hymn 
“Alma Creator Siderum.”—.L. R., BALTIMORE, MD. 


It is a tonic to know of a scientist who couples his knowledge 
of nature with a recognition of the Author of Nature, for 
“men are vain in whom there is not the knowledge of God: 
and who ... by attending to the works, have (not) acknowl- 
edged who was the Workman.” (Wisdom 13:1) 

The hymn Creator Alme Siderum is to be found in the 
winter section of the Roman Breviary or Divine Office 
book, which consists of the official prayers of the Church, re- 
cited daily by every priest. It is the vesper hymn for the 
season of Advent. This salutation to the “Kind Creator of 
the Heavens” is too long to embody here. We suggest you 
consult a Catholic library for a copy of The Liturgical Year, 
by Gueranger, O.S.B., (Advent Volume), published by The 
Newman Press, Westminister, Md. 


Morality of Risk 


Please comment, from a moral viewpoint, on enclosed 
clipping.—}J. A., ARLINGTON VILLAGE, VA. 


The nub of your problem, as you find it in an AP report, 
is the quotation from Chairman Velde of The House Un- 
American Activities Committee: “It’s a lot better to wrongly 
accuse one person of being a Communist than to allow so 
many to get away.” 

Neither Congressman Velde nor any other sane and 
moral person could mean that it is morally all right to do 
what is wrong deliberately, in order to accomplish good. 
We think it safe to say that the precise meaning of his 
words is along this line—it is a lot better to make an 
unintentional mistake than to allow so many evildoers a 
free hand. 

Our Supreme Court is no more infallible than an umpire, 
but as long as we can rely on their intelligence and honesty, 
we lessen the risk of unintentional mistakes. If we had to 
eliminate all possibilitiy of doing the wrong thing uninten- 
tionally, a surgeon would not dare to operate, nor a jury 
to vote, nor a priest to administer the Sacraments. 


Virgin Birth 


A co-worker, daughter of a minister, maintains publicly 
and persistently that Mary was not a virgin and that Jesus 
was not her only child. She considers unsatisfactory the 
Catholic explanation that Bible references to Jesus’ broth 
ers and sisters should be understood of cousins.—E. X., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In the course of any reasonably conducted argument, the 
one who makes an assertion shoulders “the burden of 
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proof.” The only so-called Christians who would agree 
with your co-worker are those who have fallen headlong 
for the diluted Christianity to be found in certain historical 
novels. It is a human mystery that people can be so easily 
taken in. Experts in the interpretation of Holy Scripture— 
both Catholic and non-Catholic alike—are agreed as to the 
virginal, miraculous birth of Christ, and that He is the only- 
begotten Son of Mary as well as of His Eternal Father. 

Recently, considerable shock was expressed in non-Catholic 
circles over the newfangled reference, in their latest trans- 
lation of the Bible, to the Mother of Christ as a “young 
woman,” instead of “a virgin.” All and any such problems 
of interpretation and translation, in the case of the Bible, 
involve not only sound piety but reliable, “know-how” 
ability. St. Peter warned against tampering with the 
scriptures, by recourse to the private interpretation of in- 
dividuals: “The unlearned and unstable wrest the scriptures 
to their own destruction.” (2 Peter 3:16) 

Regardless of the churches they belong to, experts assure 
us that. according to the speech in vogue at that time, 
references to Our Lord’s brothers and sisters bespeak cousins; 
so too, an only child was spoken of as the “firstborn,” 
hut that expression did not imply that there were later 
children. Be confident that the minister’s daughter is- mis- 
taken—sadly so, for the tendency to water down the 
miraculous in the case of Mary the Mother is prompted, 
usually, by a hope of explaining away the divinity of 
Christ the Son. 


Date of Easter 


Every year, Easter Sunday falls on a different date. What 


determines the date?—v. H., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


According to St. Bede. the word “Easter” referred originally 
to a long-forgotten goddess of the dawn. Nowadays, the 
only worthwhile significance of Easter is discarded by the 
faddists of this country who have revived the pagan salute 
to the dawn goddess on Easter morning. We learn more of 
the Christian meaning of the Easter from the 
reference to it, popular in most all languages except English, 
as the Paschal season. The “Pasch” used to refer 
exclusively to the Jewish The Paschal season 
which we begin on Resurrection Sunday is the Christian 
Passover, keynoted in the preface of the Easter Mass: “On 
this day was sacrificed for us Christ our pasch the true 
Lamb who hath taken away the sins of the world; who 
by dying Himself, hath destroyed our death; and by rising 
again, hath bestowed on us a new life.” 

The date for the observance of the Christian Passover 
was set by the Council of Nice, in the year 325. Some 
authorities think that the original Resurrection Sunday oc- 
curred on April 9. Be that as it may, Easter is observed 
on the first Sunday after the full moon which occurs after 


season 


word 


Passover. 
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the vernal equinox. The vernal or springtime equinox is 
the time, about March 21, when all over the earth, day and 
night are of equal length. According to that reckoning, 
Easter occurs some time between March 22 and April 25. 
If the paschal full moon should rise on a Sunday, Easter 
would be observed on the following Sunday. It is said that 
a reason for determining the date according to the fullness 
of the moon was the need of moonlight for the pilgrims 
en route to and from Holy Week shrines. In 1928, an 
attempt was made by the British Parliament to so regulate 
the date of Easter as to confine the variation within a few 
days. Any such new arrangement would have to have in- 
ternational approval. 


Forbidden Societies 


How does the Church stand as regards universal Masonry? 
American Masonry?—O. M., PRINCETON, N. J. Js it per- 
missible for a Catholic to join the Odd Fellows?—j. G 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


” 


According to Church law, it is praiseworthy for the faithful 
to become members of societies established or at least recom- 
mended by the Church; but they should beware of 
societies that are classified as secret, seditious, or suspect, or 
such as strive to withdraw themselves from the vigilance of 
the Church. (Canon 684) 

Secret societies are. disapproved at least because of the 
oath of secrecy imposed on members—an oath binding them 
to ignore even lawful Church superiors, and binding mem- 
bers to blind obedience to society leaders. Condemned 
societies are those which have been singled out by name 
and expressly forbidden, such as the Freemasons, Odd 
Fellows, Sons of Temperance, Knights of Pythias, Inde- 
pendent Order of Good Templars, and 


counterpart, 
auxiliary societies of women. 


Condemned also are any 
societies that foster cremation, and any organization that 
is Communistic. A seditious society is one that aims at 
the overthrow of legitimate authority, or family or property 
rights. A society classified as suspected is one that is danger- 
ous for Catholics in a subtle way, for while “going over- 
board” along the lines of so-called philanthropy, it fosters 
indifference toward religion in general and above all in- 
difference toward Catholicity. In this connection, bishops 
and pastors have been alerted by the Holy Office against 
the YM, the YW, and their youth organizations, the Hi-Y. 
The Holy Office is the special bureau at Vatican City, pre- 
sided over by the Vicar of Christ and devoted to the pro- 
tection of Catholic faith and morals. 


Out of Order 


Is it sinful to state publicly: “I don’t believe in divorce 
for myself, but I do believe in it for other Catholics?”— 
V. K., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


It is a serious sin to air such an opinion. The self-styled 
“devout Catholic” whom you quote is taking it upon her- 
self to decide what can be decided solely by God and His 
Church—namely, the morality or immorality of divorce. 
Other half-baked Catholics are only too likely to be poisoned 
by her encouragement. 


Church or Chapel? 


Do I fulfill my obligation, if I hear Mass on a Sunday or 
holyday of obligation, in a convent chapel?—.. B., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


As you describe it, the chapel is what is known as a “semi- 
public” chapel—in between a church, which is intended for 
the accommodation of everyone, and a private chapel in- 
tended for an individual, his guests and servants. 
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Good order dictates that, under ordinary circumstances, 
we should attend Mass on a Sunday or holyday in a parish 
church, usually in our own. The parish church is the center 
of Catholic life, from cradle to grave. It is the parish priests 
who have the obligation to serve the faithful by the preach- 
ing of God’s Word and by the administration of the Sacra- 
ments. In turn, the good standing of the parishioners, on 
the score of fidelity to Mass and the Sacraments, should be 
known both to the parish priests and to their fellow pa- 
rishioners. Furthermore, parishioners have the obligation 
to support their parish financially. Hence, it is not  sur- 
prising that diocesan o1 
or even forbid those who desert their own parish church in 
favor of a chapel where their individual fancy beckons. 

However, in exceptional cases, parishioners would be 
justified in attending Sunday or holyday Mass at a convent 
chapel which is open to the public. The distance to a 
parish church has to be considered, particularly in the case 
of those who are elderly or ill and who lack transportation, 
especially in a very hilly place. It is important and urgent 
that they sanctify the Lord’s Day properly, by attending the 
Eucharistic continuance of Calvary—if need be, in a non- 
parochial chapel. Otherwise, by their surrender to circum- 
stances, they deprive the Almighty of their ideal tribute ol 
worship, they deprive themselves of special graces, and _per- 
haps weaken the fidelity of relatives and neighbors. 

Even though a person lack a respectable reason for at- 
tending a Mass of obligation in such a chapel, he does, 
nonetheless, fulfill his obligation based on the First Precept 
of the Church. That disputed point was settled by the Holy 
See during the reign of Pope Leo XIII. 


parochial authorities discourage 


What to Do? 


Because of urgent circumstances, I had to choose a physi- 
cian “out of a hat.” When I returned to his office for a 
postnatal check-up, the nurse inquired as to my religion, to 
take soundings as to whether I wanted contraceptive ad- 
vice. Should I report to the Catholic hospital that a staff 
doctor volunteers such information?—s. D., PHILA., PA. 


Regardless of his membership in this or that church or in 
no church at all, and even though not tied up with the 
Planned Parenthood Association, a physician on the staff of 
a Catholic hospital is obliged to conform to the medical- 
moral code approved for such hospitals, at least in the case 
of hospital patients. Whether contraceptive information and 
encouragement be volunteered or given on request is 
neither here nor there—it is against the law of nature and 
in open conflict with the law of God. Hence, the stand of 
the Catholic Church and the code of Catholic hospitals. Hos 
pital authorities are entitled to know of any serious and 
certain violation of that code. 

We add the following quotations for the enlightenment of 
physician and patient, Catholic and non-Catholic. In 
Medico-Moral Problems, published by The Catholic Hos- 
pital Association of the United States & Canada, the Rev. 
Gerald Kelly, S. J., an outstanding authority, writes in part 
as follows: “Why should we have a code at all? One answet 
is suggested in The Linacre Quarterly (April, 1939) : ‘Cath- 
olic physicians do not sufficiently appreciate the wondertul 
guidance they receive from the Church on the ethical mat- 
ters of our profession. It is pointed out to us in clear reason 
and high morals and not in mawkish sentimentality, what 
our proper attitude must be in the many controversies 
raised by our less favored contreres.’ (J. A. Dillon, M.D.) 
“. . The first reason for having a definite medico-moral 
code in our hospitals—to give clear guidance in a world ol 
contusion. Many (of our medical personnel) never had a 
course in medical ethics; even those who have are prone to 
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get ‘rusty.’”” By way of reassurance, Father Kelly quotes from 
the Code: “This Code prohibits only those procedures which, 
according to present knowledge of the facts, seem certainly 
wrong.” 

In reference to compliance with the Code, he states: 
“The Code makes no mention of penalties for nonobservance. 
The compilers hoped that the sheer reasonableness of the 
approach and the ‘tone’ of the Code would make penalties 
largely unnecessary. Obviously, of course, physicians and 
others who cannot appreciate this reasonableness and who 
cannot bring themselves to comply with the prescriptions 
of the code should sever their connections with the hospital.” 


Star ws. Cross 


My husband maintains that a six-pointed star is the sym- 
bol of the Jewish religion and therefore of anti-Christian- 
ity and should not be used on a Catholic calendar. Right 
or wrong?—c. M., SMITHTOWN, N. Y. 


Right and wrong. The six-pointed star is as much the sym- 
bol of Judaism as the cross is the symbol of Christianity. It 
is often called the Star of David and. sometimes, the Seal of 
Solomon. Some claim that this symbol—formed by placing 
one triangle over another—represents the signature of King 
David of the Old Testament. 

Just as the Old Testament prepared the way for the 
New Testament, so too, Judaism prepared the way for 
Christianity. And we must remember that the Messias, the 
Founder of Christianity, is of “the house and family of 
David” and is often identified as “Son of David.” Although 
Judaism is no longer the true religion, there was a_ time 
when it was the only religion divinely approved. Christ 
declared: “Do not think that I am come to destroy the law 
and the prophets. I am not come to destroy but to fulfill.” 
(Matt. 5:17) Hence, it is not improper that the six-pointed 
star be used by Christians. 

When a coat of arms calls for a star, it is only the six- 
pointer that is recognized as a star. The five-pointer is 
called a mullet, or star-fish. The eminent convert from 
Judaism to Christianity, David Goldstein, gives Catholics a 
sound reason for favoring the six-pointed star, inasmuch as 
the mullet. with its five points, has become the “star” of 
the enemy of the Messias, who is symbolized by the Old 
Testament star and the New Testament cross. “Article 143 
of the New Constitution of the USSR declares that ‘above 
the emblem (of the USSR) is the five-pointed star.’ I have 
no authority to speak for others, but for myself I may say 
that the six-pointed star will continue to mean religion; and 
the five-pointed star, Marxian irreligion.” In your next 
fireside chat with your husband, you might pose the more 
dificult question: Why is it that most non-Catholic Chris- 
tian churches have suppressed the cross atop the belfry, 
in favor of a meaningless bulb, a lightning rod, or a weather 
vane? And why, within such churches, is the cross bereft of 
the image of the Crucified? 


Schism-Heresy 


In connection with THe SiGn article of last February, 
“Listen to an Incredible Story,’ am puzzled over the dif- 
ference between schism and heresy. Which is the greater 
evil?—M. F., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Schism is a sin of disobedience, while heresy is a sin against 
the Christian or the Catholic Faith. It is easy to see that 
heresy is the greater evil. For example, it is bad enough 
that a child refuse to obey his parents to a serious extent. 
But it is far worse if the child defy his parents to the extent 
of challenging parental authority—questioning or denying 
the parents’ right to exact obedience. Along the same line, a 
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Christian is guilty of schism who refuses to obey his bishop or 
the Holy Father. He is guilty of heresy if he denies the very 
right of the bishop or Pope to teach or rule or sanctify him. 

A schism is the more sinful in ratio to the seriousness of 
the command which is disobeyed, and the rank of the 
authority who is defied, and the amount of scandal that is 
caused. In other words, some laws are much more serious 
and urgent than others; it is worse to defy the Vicar of 
Christ than any other successor to the Apostles; a schism is 
rarely, if ever, the sin of an individual—the sin is ‘“‘conta- 
gious” and spreads to many others who gang up against 
authority, who decide to “go their own way” and refuse to 
associate with those who are loyal. 

It is very important to explain that there is a tremendous 
difference between wrongdoing that is blameworthy and 
wrongdoing that is not blameworthy. In the case of either 
schism or heresy, it makes all the difference between being 
guilty and not guilty. Our Lord was alert to that when He 
warned His followers: “They will put you out of the syna- 
gogues: yea, the hour cometh when whoever killeth you, will 
think that he doth a service to God. And these things they 
will do to you because they have not known the Father nor 
Me.” (Jobn 16: 2,3) Hence, it is emphasized in the Church’s 
Code of Canon Law that schism and heresy, in the blame- 
worthy sense, suppose a realization of wrongdoing and a 
stubborn attitude of ill will. (Canon 1325) Who would ven- 
ture to question the good faith of Saul of Tarsus? And yet, 
who—prior to conversion—was more anti-Christian? In all 
probability, the majority of non-Catholic Christians, al- 
though separated from the Church by either schism or heresy, 
do not share the guilt of those who originated the mutiny 
or the scuttling of the Faith. “But the fact of their good faith 
in their inherited errors does not relieve them of the obliga- 
tion to examine the claims of the Catholic Church when 
brought to their notice.” (Attwater: A Catholic Dictionary. 
\lso: The Dissident Eastern Churches) 


"Straddling The Fenee”’ 


A Catholic, married outside the Church, claims that she 
will never change her religion and that she has been re- 
married within the Church. Neither she nor her children 
attend the Catholic Church although they attend 
non-Catholic services. She has been godmother to two 
Catholic nieces. Is that a sacrilege? Some members of the 
family claim it was as permissible as it is for non-Catholics 
te act as official witnesses at a Catholic wedding.—\. O., 
Newton, Mass, 


It is anything but permissible that non-Catholics be ofh- 
cial witnesses at a Catholic wedding. It is practically as out 
of order that the lady under consideration function as god- 
mother for her Catholic If the picture you have 
sketched be not overdrawn, then she has exemplified her un- 
fitness as a sponsor. A sponsor is more than a mere witness— 
he or she assumes a grave responsibility in conscience to be 
answerable for the Catholic education of an infant. The 
relationship of fond uncle or doting aunt is, in itself, no 
qualification. In this connection, the choice of sponsors as 
well as of baptismal names only too often borders on tray- 
esty. “Sacrilege” is strong language. However, sacrilege is 
defined as the unbecoming treatment of a sacred 
place, or thing inasmuch as consecrated to God. It seems 
reasonable to say that, in this case, sacrilege was vot in- 
tended. But it also is reasonable to say that this so-called 
Catholic mother is so habituated to “straddling the fence” 
that she realizes neither the impropriety of her function as 
sponsor nor her dereliction of duty toward her own chil- 
dren. Tragic to say—cases of this kind affect not one 
individual: only, but generations of souls who become rene- 
evade to the Church and to God. 


nieces. 


person, 
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In Buffalo, and in many other 
metropolitan areas, the Polish 
people carry on their beautiful 
religious customs that are 


centuries old 














" J : 4 
HKaster a he Two girls kneel before the replica of the Holy 


Sepulcher, adorned with Easter lilies and tulips. 


**Little Poland” 
Buttalo 


e Though Communist oppression 
has robbed the Poles of many of 
their beautiful religious customs, es- 
pecially those of Holy Week, the 
Polish people in the United States 
carry on these traditions with the 
same fervor as their forebears. 

“Little Poland” on the East Side 
of Buffalo, New York, contains about 
one fifth of that city’s population 
and is one of the largest Polish com- 
munities in the United States. Here, 
Polish as well as American signs can 
be seen above shops and stores, and 
Polish papers are read on the street- 
.cars and busses. 

Though the American-born Polish 
are adopting more and more of the 
American customs, they still main- 














tain in all their vigor the sacred re- f 
ligious traditions handed down from 
their ancestors. This is especially evi- 
dent in their Holy Week ceremonies. 
The priest comes to the home and blesses the Paschal 
food, including eggs and the inevitable Polish ham. 
é 
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This little girl carries a basket of food, including In the Holy Saturday procession, the crucifix is half 
the Paschal lamb, to be blessed before use at Eiister. covered with a stole, symbolizing Christ’s burial. 


“A 
SIGN 
PICTURE 
ARTICLE 


On Good Friday a solemn procession makes its way around The ceremonies are over and these Polish people will 
the church, as the priest carries the Blessed Sacrament. go home and prepare the food blessed by the priest. 
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e@ Pretty Kay Hunter of Edmonton, 
Canada, was once a busy model. She 
went to modeling school in New York 
and later worked for the larger stores 
in Montreal. Her ambition was to 
become a United States citizen and 
pursue her chosen career in New York, 
While working in Montreal and wait- 
ing long months for an appointment 
with the Consulate, she became inter- 
ested in the Church. She joined the 
Young Catholic Workers and her life 
and ambitions began to change radi- 
cally. 

She was no longer interested in her 
career to the exclusion of everything 
else, but became more and more devoted 
to the cause of Catholic youth. After a 
few short years, she is now the dynamic 
co-ordinator of the activities of over 
five thousand Edmonton youths. Work- 
ing out of the Social Action Center, 
her organizing ability is evidenced in 
the flourishing state of the Young 
Catholic Workers, the Young Christian 
Farmers, Christian Students, and in the 
Marriage Preparation and Labor Discus- 
sion schools. 

Before she began this work, Miss 
Hunter said that she was afraid it 
wouldn’t be possible to have all the 
things she wanted if religion was so 
close to her. But like many others, she 
found that Christ is not outdone in 
generosity. She has supreme happiness 
and more true and devoted friends than 
she ever dreamed of. 








Above: Kay arranges one of the many 

d 5 / 
meetings. Right: She conducts the 
premarriage discussions. 
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Above: Dedication of Washington Shrine. Right: Joe with small shrine. 


eJoseph J. Ellicott, of Chicago, is described as a short, stocky, cigar- 
chewing American of Irish extraction. Joe is Assistant Superintendent 
of Water in the Windy City and was happily married for thirty years. 
When his wife, Gladys, died in 1946, he decided to build a shrine to 
the Sacred Heart in her memory. He approached Father Francis 
Larkin, SS.CC., National Director of Enthronement in Washington, 
D.C., and they agreed on a suitable place in the nation’s capital. They 
built only a wayside shrine, but many dignitaries, including the 
Apostolic Delegate, were present at the dedication. Since then, Joe 
has persuaded others to build shrines to the Sacred Heart along 
highways and main streets. He also had a small shrine made that is 
suitable for every Catholic home. By pushing door bells and working 
every spare moment, Joe has succeeded in placing the shrine in 
thousands of homes. There are one hundred and three Catholic 
schools in Chicago that have his shrine in every classroom. Joe sells 
his shrines at cost, as he says he’s interested in promoting devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, and not in business. His aim is to put the shrine 
in every Catholic home. If anyone can do it, Joe can. He managed a 
private audience with the Pope when all said it was impossible, and 
then to the dismay of the monsignors, obtained consent from the 
Holy Father to snap his picture. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Hazards of Organization 


I HAD AWAKENED early, and from my window I watched 
the dawn coming. .\t first there was grayness and a cold 
light, and then a hint of warmth, a spreading of rose and 
cream over the eastern sky. Warmer and warmer grew the 
colors, until at last the sun flared over the rim and absorbed 
them in its vivid gold. 

I thought of the first Easter in the garden at Jerusalem, 
a sunrise like this that flooded a world that had been dark 
with grief and fear and broken love. And I thought how 
the slow coming of the sun, its final warmth and _ bright- 
ness, is like faith in man’s heart, like the spiritual Easter 
that rises for us all at least once in life. 

Over Russia today spreads a dark night of the soul, and 
in many lands there is the same darkness of the spirit. The 
night has been long and to some it must seem endless. It 
has been many years since Russians met each other on 
Easter morning with the joyous greeting, “Christ is risen,” 
and were answered with a happy, “He is risen indeed.” 
But the heart, which knows its own bitterness, also keeps 
its secret joy and knows that dawn will follow dark. 

We could so easily feel despondent today, almost despair- 
ing. In large ways and small, in nations and individuals, 
we meet with hate and selfishness. Perhaps it is true that 
these have always been there and it is only that communi- 
cation today is so improved that we hear of misfortunes 
more quickly. But somehow it is more than that: hate is 
organized today, and that is something new and terrifying. 

Last year I bought a short history of the Catholic Church, 
thinking in this way to get a panoramic view of the cen- 
turies of the Faith. When I finished the book I was heart- 
sick. It was all there, no doubt, the history of the Church, 
but chiefly I had read an account of centuries of intrigue, 
of pacts with civil powers, of wars and peace and more 
wars. The Church loomed as so intricate an institution, 
so wrapped in material matters that I found it hard to keep 
in mind that it is basically a spiritual structure. Who built 
the Church? Was it really those kings and high dignitaries, 
lay and cleric, who argued and fought through these pages? 
Or was it Saint Peter and Saint Paul and Saint Athanasius, 
who kept the Creed intact and went to exile and death for 
the sake of a syllable in that Creed? Or the Benedictines 
who taught the old world to rebuild its broken cities, or 
the Franciscans and Jesuits who did that in the new world? 

I am not so foolish as not to realize that organization is 
necessary. I have read about and written about enough 
lives of the founders of religious congregations not to know 
that. But not once have I found one who worked through 
intrigue or guile but always from reliance in God and love 
for His people. 


The Heart Widens 


ALMOST EACH MONTH I have brought to my atten- 
tion some congregation of women of whom I have never 
even heard before. And yet there they have been, working 
for years; I read of their many houses, their work with 
orphans or the poor, their busy summers when other people 
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are on vacation and they are busy with vacation schools, 
their instruction of children and grownups, their work in 
hospitals, their life of prayer and works. 

The little criticisms, whether deserved or not, which come 
often to our ears, look very small indeed when one con- 
siders the vast work of our religious, their love and charity, 
their selflessness. Only last week I learned of a congrega- 
iion new to me, the Daughters of Our Lady of Mercy. Of 
their foundress, who died in 1880 and was canonized a few 
years ago, I read one lovely story. Pére Olivier, who spent 
much of his busy missionary life among the Negroes of 
Africa, sometimes brought home with him Negro children 
whom he had bought out of slavery. To Mother Joseph 
Rossulo in Italy he brought ten. She had no room for them 
and no money to feed them. But she decided to take one 
in honor of the Holy Family: they would certainly help her 
care for the child. Next day she took five more in honor 
of the Five Wounds. Eventually she had them all. For the 
heart widens to make room for as many as need help. 

Once she said to a priest who was downhearted, “Father, 
have courage. I know the battle which the world and the 
devil wage is hard, but no one can take God out of your 
heart.” 

I have strayed from my first paragraph, I am afraid, but 
it is an easy return to the subject of Easter, for after all I 
have been talking of love right along, and Easter shows us 
the greatest example of love of them all, a sacrificing love 
“that thinketh not itself to please but builds a heaven in 
hell’s despite.” 


Love Can‘t Lose 


THE BEST ADVICE in this troubled time of ours is that 
given to the discouraged priest: nothing is lost when one 
has love in one’s heart. We see that proved again and 
again; we can watch it functioning in the members of the 
Church, from the Holy Father to the least important nun 
with her class of first graders. We see it overseas, in the 
patient love with which in Hong Kong and the Near East 
and China they work—and sometimes die. But of course 
death is not the important thing; what matters is that they 
have given an example of love and when they die it is 
still in their hearts—and has also been put in other hearts. 

There is many a man and woman in the lands of the 
East who perhaps have for the first time realized, in this 
time of exile and prison and pain, what Christianity and 
Christian charity are, what “in Christ” actually means. 
“For His love,” said Cardinal Newman, “is a secret gilt 
which, unseen by the world, makes them live and sympa- 
thize with one another.” 

So on this Easter morning, when we kneel in a church 
where no bomb has been dropped, where a joyous “Christ 
is risen’”’ may be freely sung, when we see our children 
safe around us, let us be with those faraway religious who, 
steadily, doggedly, day by weary day, carry on God’s work. 
Let us, the safe, the sheltered in a land that, despite its 
faults, does live under God, remember that the final victory 
against hate and evil will be won by such as these, who 
know that no one can take God from their hearts. 
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PRINCE OF PLAYERS: 
EDWIN BOOTH 

By Eleanor Ruggles. 

IV. W. Norton. 


The author of 
penetrating 


401 pages. 

$4.50 
this 
and ex- 
haustive study has cap- 
tured, to a very great 
degree, the moods, the 
triumphs, and the 
deep despairs of the 
man called the finest 
actor the American 
theater has produced. 
Edwin Booth lived and won his theatri- 
cal triumphs in an era when this coun- 
try was exploding into maturity and 
during a period when the classic style 
of acting was in full flower. 

He fitted the mood of the country, 
for he traveled its length and breadth, 
from the swaggering San Francisco of 
‘49 to the elegance of the prewar South 
and the intellectuality of Boston. His 
florid style of acting harmonized with 
the flamboyant pattern as well as it sat- 
isfied the Brahmin audience or the 
hypercritical New York set. His im- 
pact on his fellow players was as great 
as on his audience. There was a magic 
melancholy in his playing, 
private life too, 

Edwin Booth was one of nine chil- 
dren, born out of wedlock to Junius 
Brutus Booth and Mary Ann Holmes, 
a flower girl from Covent Garden. 
Junius emigrated to America, partly 
to conquer new worlds, and partly to 
escape from his legal wife and child. 
He succeeded in doing both. He be- 
came the first of America’s footlight 
idols and the squire of a Maryland farm 
where the second Booth family grew up 
surrounded by the props and costumes 
of the theater. 

Young 





E. Ruggles 


and in his 


Edwin traveled as unofficial 
guardian for his father, who appreciated 
applause and liquor with equal en- 
thusiasm. Later, when his own. star 
shone brighter than his father’s, Edwin 
also drank deep of success and of wine. 
His life was a succession of public ti- 
umphs and. private tragedies, of an in- 
tenseness that verged on madness, and 
a devotion to the theater and his first 
wife and their daughter—in that order. 

Miss Ruggles has mastered avery 
dificult assignment, for she has carried 
her readers along through the lonely 
triumph of a great career. It is a fasci- 
nating book, as unique in its way as an 
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afternoon 


treasured 
Booth’s 


spent among the 
theatrical mementos of 
Players Club, where he breathed his 
last surrounded by the gaudy parapher- 
nalia of his profession. . 
JERRY COTTER. 


own 


KISS ME AGAIN, STRANGER 


319 pages. 
$3.50 


By Daphne du Maurier. 
Doubleday. 


A busman’s — holiday 
into the macabre, the 
sordid, the neurotic, 
and the twilight realm 
of “other worldness” 
is ticketed in this col- 
lection of eight long 
and short stories. Each 
is strongly 





impres- 
sionistic—much in the 
way modern paintings are peculiarly 
themselves and nothing else—but execu- 
ted with fluctuating effectiveness. 

\t least two overreach even the haunt- 


D. du Maurier 


ing du Maurier keep-’em-guessing pol- 
icy—‘‘Monte Verita,” the weird tale of a 
young girl’s search for a personal spar- 
tan rule of truth, and “The Birds,” an 
elemental study of man versus relentless 
creatures of the air, banded to destroy 
him. Their question mark endings are 
a source of irritation and mental revolt. 

\ bored Marquise, a pathetic peasant 
lover, and a brutal murder add up to 
the prospect of blackmail in a common- 
place number, “The Little Photog- 
rapher.” The suffocatingly persistent 
influence of a dead wife, in life a de- 
jected, clinging woman, is represented 
with repugnant physical force by “The 
Apple Tree.” 


of distortion 


Here, through a medium 
and aberration, the ordi- 
nary swells to the powerfully grotesque 
and overflows in bizarre tragedy. 

On the remaining bill of fare, “No 
Motive,” which backtracks to the psy- 
chological impetus for an unexplain- 
able and “The Old Man,” a 
simple yarn with an O. Henry climax, 
stay within the confines of the 
old short story form than any- 
thing else in the book. Neither depends 
on a set of stagy atmospheric gimmicks 
—predominant in the title thriller—or 
taxes the reader for interpretation, as 
does “The Split Second.” Regardless of 
these bright spots, however, the general 
result is still rather like listening to dis- 
cordant music or peering through glasses 
that are faintly out of focus. 
LOIS 


suicide, 


closer 
school 
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SIGNS AND WONDERS 
By Leo Brady. 


253 pages. 


Dutton. $3.00 
Andrew Carnahan, 
hero of Leo Brady’s 


new novel, is a real, 
live, whited-sepulchre 
of a twentieth-century 
pharisee, whose unat- 
tained dream is to be 
generally recognized 
for what his son calls 





Leo Brady 


a P.C.L.—a _ Promi- 
nent Catholic Layman. This thwarted 
ambition makes himself, his family, 


and his daughter’s beaux miserable, 
right up through the last chapter when 
he is saved. It brings on misunderstand- 


ings and quarreling; burdens him with 


defeats and humiliation. 
Mr. Brady, however, despite nis 
proved writing gifts, seems in this 


novel unable to make us care. Perhaps 
because hardly a speck of humor re- 
lieves the story; because his people are 
mostly flat symbols of Lust, Vulgarity, 
Prejudice. the author’s 
own lack of compassion for the lace-cur- 


Conceivably, 


tain limitations of his characters is the 
book’s chief handicap. 

Not that the technical ability that 
made Edge of Doom so intriguing a 
piece of craftsmanship is lacking here. 
The dialogue is and_ believable. 
The descriptions take us from Commun- 
ion Breakfast to Holy Year Pilgrimage, 
missing hardly a detail of the external 
trappings ol Catholic life. 

Finally Wonders out- 
moons Aloon Gaffney as a caustic pic- 
ture of well-off Irish Americans. The 
Friendly Sons probably won’t get out 
and picket Mr. Brady for this unflat- 
tering example of tribal portraiture, but 
after reading his book they could hardly 
be blamed for wanting to. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


easy 


\merican 
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SHAME AND GLORY 

OF THE INTELLECTUALS 
By Peter Viereck. 
Beacon Press. 


320 pages. 
$4.00 


This hodge-podge of scribbling on ev 
ery topic under the sun has little, if 
anything, to recommend it. Mr. Vie- 
reck’s that American 
“intellectuals” are not vigorous enough 
in condemning 


chosen theme is 


Soviet-directed Com- 
munism. “I define intellectuals,” he says, 
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Books of Merit 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY 


By Pierre Pourrat, S.S.—This reprint of 
what critics pronounce the standard 
work on Christian spirituality sum- 
marizes the mystical and ascetical 








teaching of the Church from the time | 


of Christ down to the present day. The 
work is divided into four volumes: 
|, From the Time of Our Lord Till the 
Dawn of the Middle Ages; lI, In the 
Middle Ages; \\|, From the Renais- 
sance to Jansenism; and |V (now being 
translated), From Jansenism to the 
Present Day. 3 Volumes $15.00 





A MISSIONARY COMPANION 


A Commentary on the Apostolic Faculties 


By Rev. J. De Reeper—This practical 
commentary is based on the best au- 


thorities and presented without undue | 
scientific apparatus. After quoting the 

faculty and the relevant Common Law, | 
the author gives a clear indication and | 
explanation of the special extensions | 


of the Common Law granted by the 
Apostolic Faculty. 





TO LOVE AND TO SUFFER 


By M. M. Amabel du Coeur de Jesus, 
O.D.C.—A study of the supernatural 
spirit of St. Therese, which is the basis 
of the whole edifice of her virtues and 
the essence of her sanctity. It reveals 
a spirituality at once vigorous, sub- 
stantial and enlightened, and com- 
pletely opposed to all sentimentality. 
Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.75 





HEARTBREAK EARTH 


By a Carmelite Nun—The author of 
World Without End, Each Hour Re- 
mains and Our Eternal Vocation gives 
us another book along the same lines 
and again Sister Imelda graces the 
pages with her shrewd and wise advice 
on matters spiritual. $3.00 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


By Thomas a Kempis—This entirely 
new edition of the /mitation, trans- 
lated and edited by Abbot Justin Mc- 
Cann, O.S.B., avoids archaisms and 
takes note of recent textual criticism. 
It is attractively printed, indexed, and 
bound in a pocket-size format. $2.50 
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$3.50 | 


“as all who are full-time servants of the 
Word or of the word.” It is difficult to 
accept some of our prominent word- 
merchants as intellectuals. 

The subtitle of this volume reads, 
“Babbitt, Jr. vs. the Rediscovery of 
Values.” Gaylord Babbitt, as Mr. Vie- 
reck names him, is not the substantial 
and realistic figure that his “father” was 
im Sinclair Lewis’ famous novel. He is 
a somewhat shaky embodiment of the 
principle that “anything goes.” 

The 
and 


author scems to be a_ pleasant 
liberal, but his 
mass of trivia certainly does not make a 
book. He toward Catholics, 
and yet he can write—with reference to 
the anti-Communist crusade—such non- 


sense as the following: 


well-intentioned 


is friendly 


“As an eclectic 
sympathizer with many Catholic teach- 
ings, (Mr. Blanshard classifies me as a 
sinister “fellow traveller of the Vati- 
can”), I venture to hint that the 
this crusade, being 
spiritual, is not exclusively to enable 
Cardinal Spellman to march victoriously 
up the steps of the Kremlin, solemnly 
dedicating the former meeting-hall of 
the Politburo to 
Sunday.” 


purpose of great 


Bingo-Games-Every- 


The whole book is not characterized 
by such a scatterbrained attitude, but 
it lacks any real unity or basic content. 
Mr. Viereck wants to tell us about “The 
New He might well 
emulate the more solid features of the 
old conservatism. 


Conservatism.” 
HASTINGS BLAKE. 


MY HOST THE WORLD 


149 pages. 
$3.00 


By George Santayana. 


Scribner's. 


The venerable George 
Santayana—formerly a 
William 
Bertrand 
Russell—lived just 
long 


colleague of 
James and 
enough to com- 
plete his  autobiog- 
raphy, of which My 
Host the World is the 
last San- 
tayana was Spanish by birth, American 
by adoption, English by 


and Roman by final choice. 





G. Santayana 


installment. 


readoption, 
He lived a 
solitary life of culture and contempla- 
tion and taught a unique philosophy, 


vet strangely 


lucid, critical of 
society yet devoid of militancy, Catholic 


in spirit yet without faith. 


poetic 


He tells his storv well, with much 
acute observation. The book, however, 
is chiefly interesting as the revelation 
of a mind. One is made aware of a 
dignified and gracious presence well 
worth encountering. But one is also 
left in doubt whether Santayana was 


really a philosopher alter all. 
Persistently he wanted to have it both 

ethical thinker he made 

positive demands, as a skeptic he re- 


ways. As an 
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For parents—and for parent 
discussion groups 


PARENTS, CHILDREN AND 
THE FACTS OF LIFE 


Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R. 


The answer to a pressing need, this 
effective manual offers tested and ap- 
proved Christian methods for the sex 
education of children at varying age 
levels. Pre-eminently a guide for indi- 
vidual fathers and mothers approach- 
ing parental problems in the home, it 
is equally helpful to discussion 
groups. 

Scientifically, but not pedantically, 
Father Sattler’s text explains exactly 
how and what children must be taught 
about sex; what psychological and 
moral dangers must be avoided in giv- 
ing the instruction; what questions 
may be asked, and how they should be 
answered. 288 pp.. with excellent 
notes. an index, suggested cases for 
solution, and a wealth of illustrative 
material, $3.00. 


Order from your bookstore, 
or direct from 


Dept. 4-1776 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 











ACCENT 
ON 
PURITY 


Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. 


A critical problem of ignorance and im- 
morality exists among our youth. The lack 
of proper instruction in purity and sex is 
primarily the failure of parents, priests 
and teachers. 

There is a need for a program which 
attempts to take the general principles 
and relate them to the task at hand. This 
booklet presents such a program with its 
responsibilities of parents, priests and 
teachers. 


@ The Role of Parents 

@ The Role of the Catholic School 

@ Some Guiding Principles for 
instructing to Purity 

@ A Suggested Instruction on Purity 

@ Bibliography 


“This book will do a world of good to a 
world of people.” 
—Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


Only $1.25 
FIDES 


Chicago 10, Illinois 





21 W. Superior 
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jected positive principles. He urged 
people to practice the “life of reason” 
with clearly realized aims, yet he shied 
away from any coherent statement of 
aims. He denounced proletarian de- 
gradation, yet he would not plainly 
endorse either material progress or any 
scheme of social reform. He valued the 
great religions, yet he did not believe 
in any of them, or admit that they are 
what they are precisely because people 
have believed in them. 

Santayana was a wise man and a good 
man. But with smaller minds, such 
poetical idea-building as his would turn 
rather too easily into a sort of game— 
and a pretty irresponsible game at that. 

GEOFFREY ASHE. 


THE FAIR BRIDE 


By Bruce Marshall. 274 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 


Within as_ many 
months, Bruce Mar- 
shall has published 
two books on a sim- 
ilar theme: the strug- 
gle of the individual! 
against the hideous 
pressures of life in a 
totalitarian country. . 

His first, The White Bruce Marshall 





Rabbit, was superlative. The Fair Bride, 
a novel, falters. Its hero, Don Arturo, 
is a disillusioned Spanish priest; so crit- 
ical of the Spanish church and church- 
men that when he is captured by the 
Loyalists they have little trouble in 
turning him into an apostle of Com- 
munism. In his shadow stands Soledad, 
the chippy with the heart of gold. The 
book has a plethora of fruity characters: 
fat canons and earthy peasants, dim- 
witted British leftists, and sharp-tongued 
Spanish ones. 

The novel is abrim with color and 
cnthusiasm, complicated motivation 
and moral asides. There are pages of 
descriptions of the tortures inflicted by 


both Communists and Nationalists on 
the helpless; scenes of religious devo- 
tion and superstition; dragged-out po- 
litical argumentation and hairbreadth 
escapes. 

Marshall’s novel stumbles not be- 
cause of what he has tried to write into 
it, but how he has written. Too much 
has been crammed into the story. The 
dialogue fluctuates from the glib to the 
wordy. The genre seems to change from 
chapter to chapter, the whole losing 
simplicity and conviction. In parts, The 
Fair Bride echoes The White Rabbit 
but is no match for it. The latter had 
the force of truthfulness, while The 
lair Bride results in a pretty contrived 
mixture: pain, bewilderment, and 
preaching, and disillusionment, still, in 
the end. 

CLORINDA CLARKE, 


FAR FROM THE 
CUSTOMARY SKIES 


By Warren Eyster. 372 pages. 

Random House. $3.75 
To readers who ap- 
plauded such _ well- 
paced World War II 
sea tales as The Cruel 
Sea and The Caine 
Mutiny, Warren Eyste1 
offers his Far From 
The Customary Skies, 
a powerfully written 
novel about some of 
the exploits of Destroyer Squadron 
Twenty-three. 

The book breaks logically into four 
major divisions, each a weil-integrated 
study of actions and reactions—physical 
and mental—of a score of the U.S. Des- 
troyer Dreher’s personnel. The open- 
ing chapters relate The Training 
Cruise experiences of ship and men. 
Here the major characters are intro- 
duced, and we watch them change from 
civilians into sailors. 

Phase two—The Machine—describes 





W. Eyster 











Tale of 
Two 
Travelers 


car. 








Pit was 7:45 A.M. when the circus midget 
crawled wearily down from Upper 12 on the 
cross-country train. 

“Never again,” he remarked to a_ friend wait- 
ing in the aisle, “never again will I drink coffee 
before retiring. I didn’t sleep all night.” 

At precisely the same moment, two traveling 
men sat down to breakfast in the train’s dining 


“Sleep well, George?’ 

“I did not,” was the disgusted reply. “For the 
rest of this trip I’m on the wagon. I didn’t sleep 
a wink. And all night long I had the crazy idea 
that someone was walking back and forth just 
over my head!” 


one inquired. 


—Irene Whitney 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


A novel of a pride 
stronger than faith 
—A true story of a 
friendship 
stronger than 
despair 





Signs and 
Wonders 


by Leo Brady 
author of The Edge of Doom 


THe story of a man who wanted 

so much to love God that he 
forgot to love his fellowman. An- 
drew Carnahan always believed 
himself a spiritual man and an 
understanding Catholic. But when 
he demanded proof—both from the 
people around him and from God 
—he was faced with a terrifying 
truth about himself. Here is a novel 
that probes deep into the human 
mind and spirit—a story which will 
have especial meaning for all 
Catholics. $3.00 


Francis Thompson 
and 


Wilfrid Meynell 


A Memoir by Viola Meynell 


N intimate portrait of a famous 

literary friendship—-Francis Thomp- 
son, the poetic genius, and Wilfrid 
Meynell, his benefactor and a leader 
of Catholic intellectual society. Written 
by Meynell’s daughter, from her own 
memories and from a rich store of letters 
and documents, including Thompson's 
own notebooks. $4.50 


At your bookseller 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 
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You MAY get information 
by magic, but books are really much 
more reliable. These three are espe- 
cially, but not painfully, informative: 


RECENT THOUGHT 
IN FOCUS 
by Donald Nicholl 


What phenomenologists, logical posi- 
tivists, existentialists and other mod- 
ern philosophies are all about, and how 
much of the truth each has got hold 
of: more than you might suppose. 


$3.50 


JOHANNES OCKEGHEM 
by Ernst Krenek 


This is the first in a new series: GREAT 
RELIGIOUS COMPOSERS, edited by 
John J. Becker. Ockeghem was a 15th 
century composer, very original, and 
in many ways nearer to modern com- 
posers than to those of his own time. 


Frontis. $2.00 


SELECTION 
Edited by Donald Nicholl and 
Cecily Hastings 
Every year a number of quite excellent 
articles appear in Catholic magazines 
in Europe and England, and .. . are 
never heard of again. The editors of 
this book decided to collect the best 
of them and make them into a book. 
If you like the result, they will do it 
again next year. $3.75 


Order from a bookstore 


If you know anyone else who would like 
the Trumpet, let us know — write to 
Teresa MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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| mixes 


the molding of a green crew into an 
efficient fighting unit. This is the most 
lengthy of the divisions; yet, it is the 
most rapidly paced and contains some 
startling battle passages. 

Part three is called Going Stale, per- 
haps the most misleading of all chapter 
division headings, for within this unit is 
described the most 
sea storms in World War 
The called 
humor 


one of harrowing 
II sea fiction. 
The Quietus, 


with stark sea 


brief climax, 
bawdy 
tragedy. 
When Mr. Eyster describes the moods 
of the sea, of a setting sun, or a storm 
horizon, reads prose that 
and This he does 
oftentimes he substitutes 
journalism for creative 
ity for realism. Despite these weak- 
Far the Skies 
is a gripping novel and deserves a place 
with the better World War II sea tales. 
WILLIAM MILLER BURKE. 


on the one 


is lucid effective. 
best. However, 
genius, vulgar- 


nesses, From Customary 


TO THE MOMENT 


OF TRIUMPH 


By Pamela Frankau, 
Harpe T. 
To Moment of 
Triumph is a sophis- 
ticated 


370 pages. 
$3.50 


the 


story of an 





English family in 
which all of the chil- 
dren, as well as some 
of their friends, are 
trying to escape the 


their 
the 


domination of 
father. Although 


P. Frankau 


characterization is brilliant, 
not. 


the story is 
One gets the impression that the 
characters are being manipulated from 
behind the scenes. The characters state 
and re-state their situation, but as their 
grasp of it is purely verbal, the story 
hardly seems to move at all. They speak 
animated brilliance, be- 

is the they 
but only rarely 
illusion of reality. 


their lines with 
that 
directed, 

the 
to listen to people 


cause have been 
do they give 
It is exhausting 
who, at 
brilliant 


a rest now 


way 


whatever 


cost, must be and 
One needs 
The 


scribed, 


amusing. 
and then. 

tensions are well 
each character 
away, he is caught up 
which holds him is 
Toby is killed in a plane ac- 
cident just at the moment of escape, and 
hadn’t liked him, he 
boy is turned into a 
the sympathetic 
sees that for there 
interpreta- 
with Liz, 
lover on the 
night before his return to America; then 
next morning runs back to the man her 
father had selected for and gives 


family de- 
however. \s 
break 
the 


shortened. 


tries to 


sharply; tether 


though his father 
sees to it that the 
legend. 


Celia, most 


her is no 


Sometimes the 


character, 
safe harbor. 
ridiculous, as 


gives herself to her 


tion becomes 


who 


her 


herself to him. 
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’ First ApPearance in Boox Form 
The Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
bY Te gg 3! Res STEPHEN LOYA 
° RGE GULANICH 


$2.00 Rare acy Oroer DIRECT FROM se, 


GEORGE GULANICH- PUBLISHER 
P.O. Box 338, Homestead, Pa 


Should be in cvery Cathe lie : Home 





Carmen SCAPULAR Guild 
20 Southampton St. - 12C 
Buffalo 9, New York 


Woven WASHABLE Scapulars made 
with Silver Chains or Tapes . . 


PRICE LIST on request 











WANTED 
CATHOLIC MAGAZINES 
Used (or new) Catholic magazines are 


urgently needed in India to offset the 
po.sonous effects of Communist literature. 
Address your packages (marked ‘Printed 
Matter’) to the Mission Stamp Club, Shelby, 
Ohio. 











WRITE FOR 
OUR NEW 
CATALOGUE 


616 Linden St, 
Allentown, Pa. 











YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
low cost “Window- 
phanie” plain glass 
windows can be 
transformed into 
rich, colorful Art 
Glass Effects. Eas- 
ily applied. 
Ask for Free Sample 
DEPT. S$ 
|) WINDOWPHANIE 
COMPANY 


|} 855 Bloomfield Ave. 
Glenridge, N. J. 





























MAKE & SELL 
RELIGIOUS JEWELRY 
Make big profits at home 
Assemble and sell easy tc 
to make beautiful Religious 
Lucite Jewelry. Send 10¢ for 
literature. 
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Box 176 -¢.8 
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& Wonderful Gifts for Easter & Mother’s Day! 
% CRYSTAL BEAD SACRED HEART ROSARY % 
@ Handmade by Italian Artists e Luxurious Sterling of 
@& Silver Corpus, Chain & Caps e Beautiful Velvet ke 

Lined Plastic Gift Case with Bilt-in-Altar e Large 
Crystal Beads available in YOUR Birthstone Color % 
@ ¢ Overall length 23 inches.....ONLY $7.95 each 4% 
- GOLD CHAIN LUCITE PENDANTS ob 
@e Imported from Italy e 18” Gold Chain e Unbreak- ee 
@& able Hand Cut Lucite e In traditional colors. he 

AVAILABLE: Sacred Heart of Jesus, Lady of Grace, 

@ Infant of Prague.............. ONLY $2.95 each of 
ye SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER! i 
% Buy The ROSARY and ANY 2 PENDANTS for only %§ 
@e $12.50. (You Save $1.35) oh 
4 MOTHER = 
a OF PEARL = 
4 SICK CALL 4 
% _ CRUCIFIX = 
op 22 Kt. Gold Plat.  € 
Beautiful Mother ofe 
@ of Pearl Inlay e ae 

Contains ins - 
tions, cotton pat he 
oe candles and ote 

Holy Water Bottle 
% « Closed Set b 7 
@ comes beautiful ote 

Wall Cruci + 
7 Gift Boxed e obs 
F Avaliable in Dark ba 

vailable in Dar! 
— Ma ny, al bl 
Rew nut & Biond he 
@& Woods: Pink or ake 

White Mother of 
fF Pearl fe 
de ONLY $6.95 each he 
+ LUMINOUS FLOWER DOME STATUES ae 
* GLOWS IN THE DARK + 
AVAILABLE: St. Anthony, Our Lady of Grace, The % 
@ Infant of Prague, St. Joseph, St. Jude, St. Therese, gf 
@e Sacred Heart of Jesus, St. Ann, Our Lady of Fatima, 

Lady of Lourdes, Crucifix, Mother Cabrini, Com- % 
# munion Boy, Communion Girl. cel 
@ Handpainted in Traditional Colors e Dust Protect- of 
oe ir ome e Delicate Flowers & Leaves ke 
ae Overall Ht. 8”. 

a A Beautiful Gift! ONLY $4.95 each = 
p SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER! 

Buy The SICK CALL CRUCIFIX and ANY 2 %@ 
STATUES for only $14.95. (You Save $1.90) of 
@ MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! We pay postage with oe 
@e cash, check or money order. C.0.D.'s Acce & 
#& THE FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY CO. 4, 
# Dept. C, 1 Brighton 10th Terrace, Brooklyn 35, N. Y. 
Ppooforforfooforforfoofoofoogoofoofeoge foofocfecfoofocfocfoofocfocfoofoofoeorte 

’ 
CAMP ST. JOHN’S 
A Lakeside Mountain Camp 

Boys 6-16, 2300 ft. Alt. Sandy beach on Hunter 

Lake. 100 mi. from N. Y. C. Modern buildings. 

Lavatory in each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. 

Excellent meals. Diversified activities—recreational 

and instructional. Mature professional staff. $450. 

season. Catalog. Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. 

A.A., New Haven, Conn., or phone Fordham 5-6567 

(Bronx); Virginia 7-3518 (Woodhaven). Directors: 

Rev. Herbert J. McElroy, Robt. Giegengack. 











CATHOLIC CAMP 


TEGAWITHA “A7#ot'< <A 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on 
private lake. All land sports, swimming, riding, 
dancing, dramatics, crafts. 
groups. 


Junior and Senior 
Private chapel on grounds. 36th year. 
Directors: 

Mrs. James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. Lynch 


Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box S, Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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CANADA 
You may send your 
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Although the blurb calls this a spir- 
itual journey, it can hardly be taken 
that way, as religion, vague and unreal, 
seems to have 
afterthought, 


been thrown in as an 
something to complete 
the mixture. The moment of triumph is 
the moment when a character faces and 
overcomes the discord within 
it is all too clear that 
self doesn’t 
reconciled. 


him, but 
the author her- 
know how discord can be 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE, 


AN AFFAIR OF LOVE 


By Frank Swinnerton. 


349 pages. 

Doubleday. $3.75 
The most recogniz- 
able connection _ be- 
tween the theme olf 


this novel and its title 
lies in the need for 
love and sympathy on 
the part of its hero, 
James Probity. As he 
works himself up from 
the ground floor of a 
reputable London newspaper, he _be- 
comes involved with two women. One 
is Lady Tender, the wife of the pub- 
lisher, who coddles and supports him to 
alleviate the frustrations of her mar- 
riage to an older man. But, for mar- 
riage, he chooses Olga, a childhood 
friend, who proves to be a far more ma- 
ture and balanced person than Probity. 

His parents died early, leaving him 
in the care of his aunt who operates a 
lodging house in a poor section. Here 
the other children she cares for tease 
him unmercifully for his sissified ways, 
yet envy his good manners. Probity 
assuages his need for affection by 
idealizing the memory of his father, a 
well-known labor leader, only to dis- 
cover in later years that the idol had 
the usual feet of clay. Like his father, 
he preaches peace and loving kindness 
as a cure for the world’s ills, but he 
has not the remotest idea that these 
have a vital connection with personal 
morality. It is inevitable that friends 
as well as enemies soon see through his 
sham sincerity. 

Mr. Swinnerton explores Probity with 
a microscope so that he emerges as a 
sort of Babbitt of journalism. When the 
analysis is over, neither the writing it- 
self nor Probity’s priggish and egotisti- 
cal character leave very much for the 
reader to admire. 





F. Swinnerton 


PAULA BOWES. 


THE INTRUDER 


By Helen Fowler. 
Morrow. 


248 pages. 
$3.00 


A novel that is written with genuine 
artistry, convincing characterization, 
and superb craftsmanship is a rarity 
at any time. When the above attributes 











His books have 
brought comfort 

and inspiration 

to thousands — 
Have you read his 


latest best seller? 


Fulton J. 


Sheen's 


THE WORLD'S 
FIRST LOVE 


“Not only a life of Mary, Mother of 
God, but a stirring exhortation to spir- 
itual renewal.’’—Chicago Tribune 
“The beautiful book one would expect 
Bishop Sheen to write about the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. . . . Here he offers Mary 
as the solution to the problems that per- 
plex our civilization . he does this 
clearly, powerfully and often beauti- 
fully.”—Boston Post 

“Bishop Sheen diagnoses well many of 
the illnesses that beset the soul today. 
His understanding of the soul’s needs is 
both penetrating and sure.”—America 
“He has written well, lovingly, ten- 
derly.”—Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


$3.50 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Chaplains and missionaries appreciate gift subscriptions to THE SIGN Bg 
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Teresa 
of Avila 


By MARCELLE AUCLAIR. The biogra- 
phy of the great psychologist, writer, and 
organizer who is one of the most extraor- 
dinary among saints. Pope Pius XII broke 
a nearly 400 year precedent and permitted 
the author to visit the Spanish Carmelite 
cloisters to follow literally in the footsteps 
of Saint Teresa during the writing of this 
truly distinguished book. 

Illustrated with photographs taken in 
the Carmels of Spain. 480 pages. 20 illus- 
trations, $4.95 


Mary 
Magdalene 


By RAYMOND-LEOPOLD BRUCKBER. 
GER, O.P., author of ONE SKY TO SHARE. 
For the first time since the Gospels them- 
selves, the magnificent figure of the sinner- 
saint has found a biographer of sufficient 
stature to do her justice. Illustrated with 
reproductions of sculpture and painting. 
“Magnificently freshens and vivifies not 
only the life of Mary Magdalene but the 
whole Gospel.”—H. L. Binsse. 

Text edition with critical apparatus, 
notes, bibliography, 264 pages, $4.00. 
Regular edition, 192 pages, $3.00 


Golden Goat 


or: The Worthy Rich Man‘ 
and The Unworthy Poor Man 
By R.-L. BRUCKBERGER, O.P. The au- 
thor gives a surprising new twist to the 
eternal opposites of rich and poor... as 
Goldy the goat, loved by a rich man and 
a poor man, leads them both to heaven. 

Illustrated, $2.00 


The Faith and 
Modern Man 
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em 
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By ROMANO GUARDINI. “With the 
gentleness of a physician of souls, Guard- 
ini probes the depths of the contemporary 
psyche, and enables the reader to recog- 
nize the sources of his own doubts and 


temptations.” —Bestsellers $2.79 





At all bookstores, 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., N.Y. 14, N.Y. 


Write for our new catalog. 
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are present in a tale of mounting sus- 


pense, you have something really 
spec ial. The Intruder is such a book. 
his remarkable novel by a_ brilliant 


Australian instant suc- 
\mericans who 
knowing a good 


should make 


woman Was an 


cess in her homeland. 


pride themselves on 


thing when they see it 
this book a 

Mrs. Fowler’s central character, Paul 
Quentin, is a war 


from a mental 


best seller. 


veteran suffering 
resulting from 
his trials as a prisoner of the Japanese. 
Driven by a compulsion, he 
his dead war com- 
Carmichael. During an 
weekend, presence pro- 


disorder 


strange 
the home of 
\drian 


eventlul 


\ isits 
rade, 


his 


foundly affects the lives of everyone he | 


meets 

In the this short book, 
the familiar with 
Adrian’s parents, widow, two sisters, a 
housekeeper, and several friends and 


compass of 


reader becomes 


neighbors. All of these characters are 
vividly portrayed and they are as 
fascinating a gallery as you are likely 


Mrs. Fowler 
has the true novelist’s acute power of 


to meet in a long time. 
observation and the great gift of de- 
scribing a character or depicting a 
scene with amazing economy of words. 

\ less gifted writer might have told 
this mere but 
Mrs. is always completely in 
control of her subject. The quiet and 
deceptively simple style is charged with 
poetic insight and the haunting tension 


story as a melodrama, 


Fowler 


that sustains the suspense never 
falters. This is a novel you will not 
forget readily. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 
THE WRECK OF THE 


y 

i 
RUNNING GALE 
By Garland Roark. 
Dou ble da 


310 pages. 

$3.50 
If you enjoyed reading 
The Al ake oT the Red 
Witch, or sat comfort- 
ably through the rela- 
tively successful Holly- 
wood the 


pos 


version of 


book, you might 


sibly be interested in 





Garland Roark’s lat- 
est novel. G. Roark 
Told by young Owen Ibison, junior 
irtner in a successful post-Civil War 
Shipping firm, this tale revolves about 
the theft of his company’s vessel, the 
“Running Gale.” Ibison’s attempt to 
recover the ship, which held “one hun- 
dred thousand American dollars, each 
a round minted piece of silver,” brings 
him into conflict with a mysterious Cap- 
tain Raikes. the ship’s master, and the 
equally mysterious Monsieur Janvier, 


the man _ responsible theft and 


eventual wreck of the “Running Gale.” 


for thre 
Uncovering several obvious clues leads 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 





Trip of a Lifetime 
EUROPE & HOLYLAND THIS SUMMER 


Travel experts have arranged a delightful carefree trip of 
special interest to church people who will thrill at walking 
in the paths of the Master and visiting the places from 


which came our Christian civilization. All expense 49-day 
trip $1,622 (cabin). Same trip—shortened slightly in 
Europe—can be made by overseas air in 27 days for 
about same cost. 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE 
3818 (S) Chestnut St. Phila. 4, Pa, 











Choice of the tea connoisseur 


g pos is the tea chosen by 

master chefs of leading 
clubs, hotels and restaurants 
—an exquisite blend of 
Indias, Ceylons and rare 
Darjeelings. In convenient 
individual-size bags—each 
cup may be as strong or 
mild as desired. 

John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 


FINEST ORGAN 
MUSIC! 
WICKS TONE is 
Best. A real PIPE 
ORGAN, at price 
of imitations. 
Its superiority 
is world-famous. 


WICKS ORGAN 
COMPANY 


HIGHLAND 
ILLINOIS 
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Dept. S. 





ELASTIC STOCKING 
BARGAIN S445 


Buy direct from factory and save 

$3 to $5 a pair! ELASTOCK- 

NYLON with Natural Latex Rub- 

ber and Cotton—2-Way Stretch Surgical Hose 


unexcelled 
for wear, support, comfort. Lightweight, seamless, almost 


invisible. Write for FREE folder 


ELASTOCK CO. Dept. 604, Che!=sford, Mass. 
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Ihison and Raikes on a mad chase after 
stolen ship. They finally locate the 
unning Gale” in a lagoon ofl Jan- 

island, a tropical paradise some 
re in the South Pacific. Here an 
cient feud between Captain Raikes 
Monsicur Janvier is revealed, 

Nee pagal rites Win out over a 
peculiar brand of Christianity, the story 

cs a new twist and comes to its cli 

MWlaX. 

The author has mixed well his in- 
eredients of intrigue, action, and sus- 
pense. Yet in spite of a rather well 
balanced plot, capable character de- 
velopment, and fast-moving dialogue, 


The 
an especially good novel. Untortunately 


Wreck of the Running Gale is not 


it still amounts to practically the same 


old South Sea Island adventure story— 
readable but read betore. 
GEORGE A. CEVASCO. 


SIX WEEKS IN MARCH 


By Constance Robertson, 312 pages. 
Random House. 53.00 
Six Weeks in March i 
is, literally, just about 
a month too long. 
Compressed into a 
novelette form, the 
play of elements 
against human tem- 
perament may have 





been honed to a biting 
edge of suspense. But 
as it stands here, the plot is too rigged, 
the dialogue too repetitious to sustain 
interest throughout a full-length book. 

Early in March, Elijah Lamb’s 
twelve children had come back home 
to say a farewell to their father. With 
the ragged remnants of winter isolating 
them from the outside world, 32 people 
—24 adults and their eight offspring— 
were forced to camp in the rambling 
New York State farmhouse, marking 
time while the old man lay dying. A 
deep-seated avarice crowded out any 
nobler feelings, the family waited 
impaticntly to divide their inheritance. 
It was Adam, the strong eldest son, and 
Ruth, who had loved him but had 
married the favorite brother, Matt, who 
formed a protective brace against the 
greedy clan bent on disturbing Elijah’s 
last moments. Mounting tension threat- 
ened violence while the relentless wind 
and snow continued to keep the restless 
group imprisoned under the same roof. 

Sull regal in her bearing, but mentally 
capricious and uncomprehending of the 
warring factions about Meg Lamb, 
Elijah’s wife, fire to the 
situation. Matt’s death at Appomattox, 
an hour before the battle ended, had 
snapped her control, and for nearly a 
year she had been a mad captive of he 
own grief. Now on whim, and 
murmuring of a long-standing debt to 


C. Robertson 


as 


her, 
added further 


some 
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Investigate this enjoyable way to 
RAISE MONEY 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 
Through the 


Stanley Club Party Plan 


RE YOU interest ed foo lez arning how 

generous amounts of money can 
be raised for your church, your club, 
your lodge, other worthy organiza- 
tions? Would you like to know how to 
do this pleasantly, with little tax on 
your own time and effort, and with 
benefit to everyone participating? If 
so, we invite you to investigate the 
practical money raising advantages 
offered by the widely popular STANLEY 
CLUB PARTY PLAN. 


You Profit From The Big Acceptance 

Of STANLEY QUALITY PLUS Products 

STANLEY leads in supplying women 
with QUALITY PLUS Products both for 
personal grooming and for saving time, 
work and money in practically every 
phase of housekeeping. Six out of ten 
homemakers now shop for these famous 
Products through fun-filled sTANLEY 
Hostess Parties. 

Each day now, 12,000 of these 
Hostess Parties take place across the 
land, many right in your own commu- 
nity. Last year, women bought more 
than $100,000,000 worth of STANLEY 
Products at these enjoyable shopping 
affairs 

The sTANLEY Club Party extends 
even further this helpful STANLEY 
service to women. 

It provides a pleasant and conven- 
ient way for all women... both present 
STANLEY customers and many new 
ones . . . to shop for these widely- 
popular STANLEY Products with bene- 
fit to themselves and to the organiza- 
tion with which they are affiliated. 


How Your Group Makes Money 
From A STANLEY CLUB PARTY 

To help you raise money, the 
STANLEY CLUB PARTY PLAN works this 
way: Your STANLEY Dealer helps you 
arrange for one or a series of CLUB 
PARTIES. At each of these, your Dealer 
demonstrates STANLEY QUALITY PLUS 
Products in a manner that whets de- 
sire to buy. The bigger the Party sales, 
the bigger your profits. For example: 


Your group receives cash based on 
the total amount of retail sales your 
STANLEY Dealer makes at each CLUB 
PARTY. If your party is of average size 
or bigger, this adds up to important 
money. Nor is this all. For every guest 
at your CLUB PARTY who agrees to 
hold a STANLEY Hostess Party in her 
own home, you get added cash. Doesn’t 
this all sound simple, profitable and 
practical? Well, it is! 


Send For New Free Booklet 
Describing STANLEY CLUB PARTIES 

Send today, without obligation, for 
new, free booklet, “An Easy And 
Pleasant Way To Raise Money For 
Your Church, Club, Lodge, Through 
The Stanley Club Party Plan’’. This 
booklet gives complete and explicit 
details about how to arrange for one 
or more of these easy-to-hold Parties. 
It tells of the gifts all guests get, of 
the fun they have while shopping, of 
the money these parties can raise for 
you. It cites groups that have raised 
from fifty up into the hundreds of dol- 
lars by means of STANLEY CLUB PAR- 
TIES. It points out how 
easy it is for you to do 
this, too. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON TODAY 


Dept. B 
Stanley Home Products, Inc. 
Westfield, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me without obligation your 
new free booklet describing the money- 
raising advantages of the STANLEY CLUB 
PARTY PLAN. 
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IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 


JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 
RECORDS 
Catholic and Irish Records 
Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co, 
Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 




















Translated in English for the first time. 


Little Office of the 
Passion 


(with new Psalter) 


An approved and indulgenced liturgical 
devotion. Recommended for the clergy, 
religious, members of the Confraternity of 
the Passion, and all the devout laity. 


Price, paper bound, 25 cents 
5 copies $1.00 
Father John Baptist, C.P. 


5700 N. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
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Happy Travelers 
Said 
“Do It Again’ 


On Aug. 17, 1952, two pages of 
signatures accompanied a letter to 
The Sign, which read: “We have 
just completed your Tour of the 
West, and wish to express our ap- 
preciation for the wonderful tour 
we have enjoyed. We do hope 
there will be similar trips in the 
future.” 


Responding to this, and other re- 
quests, another congenial party 
will be assembled in August 1953. 
As a reader of The Sign, you are 
invited to enroll for this particular 
vacation tour, if the following ad. 
vantages appeal to you: (1) Time, 
just 2 weeks in August. (2) Des- 
tinations—3 national parks, Grand 
Canyon, Yosemite, Mt. Rainier. 12 
states and Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 
and the cool, evergreen Pacific 
Northwest. (3) Careful plans made 
for everything in advance. (4) 
Carefree travel for you, as experi- 
enced escort looks after your com- 
fort, handles your luggage, de- 
mands and gets good service for 
the party. (5) You travel with 
friends—a happy group with like 
interests and Faith. (6) You know 
exact cost of complete trip in ad- 
vance. (7) No waiting, no difficulty 
in arranging for your vacation— 
write your questions. Receive de- 
pendable answers, and all tickets 
by mail. Solve ‘where to go” for 
a wonderful 1953 Summer vacation 
by joining our congenial party. 


An illustrated folder has been 
published to fully describe, and to 
give authentic information. It’s free, 
and we'd like to send it to you. 
Just write a postal or letter asking 
for “Tour of the West” folder to 
The Sign, Union City, N. J. 

















| be paid, she had invited a wild band 


of Gypsies to take shelter in the hop 
kiln until the weather cleared. 

Meg’s insanity has a forced, phony 
ring, and to the reader her secret link 
with the Gypsies is obvious. The whole 
story is permeated by a kind of twilight 
eray somberness, color 


that 


robbing it of 
effort 
didn’t quite make the grade. 


and qualifying it as an 
LOIS SLADE. 


THE BUFFALO WALLOW 


By Charles T. Jackson. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 


253 pages. 

$3.00 
The rolling, endless plains of central 
Nebraska were far different eighty years 
ago from what they are today. Take it 
from Mr. Jackson, whose happy mem- 
ories of his boyhood are cheerfully re- 
called in this book. There was nothing 
like living in a sod house, running in 
the fields, playing soldier, getting a little 
schooling, helping with the farm work, 
taking a hand in local romances, dream- 
ing dreams of the unknown world be- 
yond the prairies. 

Mr. Jackson lived with his cousin 
Ellis and his aunt and uncle, Efhe and 
Lige. The household, according to 
present-day standards, was poor; the 
mortgage was a constant concern; there 
were few “advantages” for growing boys. 
But there was a wholesome family life, 
and freedom of a sort that a_ boy 
couldn’t find today anywhere. Then 
there was the Wallow, a depression in 
the plains rounded out by thousands of 
buffalo as they rubbed their itchy 
backs into the undersand. It was the 
boys’ playground, a hiding place for 
their treasures, the theater where they 
acted out their wars and their Indian 
fights and their make-believe. For Mr. 
Jackson, the Wallow is a symbol of a 
lost land, but not a forgotten one. 


As a book of reminiscence, this is 
hard to beat. Perhaps everything didn’t 
really happen as it is set down here 
but who would literal ac 
curacy for such delightful memories of 


exchange 


a time when boys made their own boy- 
hood unhampered by the folderol of 
modern times? 

ALDEN WHITMAN. 





SHORT NOTICES 





WE AND THE HOLY SPIRIT. By 
Léonce De Grandmaison, S. J. 223 
pages. Fides. $3.75. Pere Grandmaison 
is the noted French theologian and his- 
torian of the Life of Christ. A_ pro- 
foundly spiritual and priestly man, he 
founded the Association of St. Francis 
Xavier, a small lay society dedicated to 
the apostolic conquest of souls. This 
volume outlines Pere Grandmaison’s 
concept of a spiritual system suitable 
to the ideal of the Association. This is 
strong spiritual meat, not tea-and-mar- 
malade for ladies who want to club to- 
gether for the pleasant feeling of social 
destiny which builds up when many 
people meet regularly and talk about a 
mission which nobody is more than half 
interested in. This doctrine is a_pro- 
eram for the making of real saints. It 
is for the lay person who wants to use 
his lay life as religious use the convent 
—to squeeze the ultimate of grace and 
apostleship out of one’s years on earth. 


WHERE LOVE IS, GOD IS. By Cath- 
erine de Hueck Doherty. 110 pages. 
Bruce. $2.25. Now is not only the ac- 
ceptable time—it is the urgent time for 
the laity to assume the responsibility of 
restoring the world to Christ. Even the 
popes have designated this as the cen- 








ment, he called out: 


take a taxi!” 





> Construction was underway on the big city’s new subway line. 
\ slightly inebriated citizen fought his way through the group of 
sidewalk superintendents. Leaning over the edge of the embank- 


“Hey, fellers, what are you building?” 

“A subway,” one of the workmen shouted amiably. 
“When will you have it finished?” 
“In two years,” was the reply. 
“Two years, heck!” said the other as he went on his way. “I'll 


Too Mueh 
to Ask 


the questioner continued. 


—W. D. 


Robertson 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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tury of the lay apostolate, the era of 
boundless opportunity to practice that 
forceful Catholic action for which the 
earth hungers. 

These concise, meaty meditations on 
the Ten Commandments, the eight 
Beatitudes, and the three counsels which 
the ex-Russian Baroness and founder of 
Friendship House has gathered “over a 
period of twenty years,” form a call to 
battle and a scrupulous examination of 
conscience on the question “Quo vadis?” 
Only if man answers “Where God is,” 
will he find eternal salvation. 


THE HIDDEN STREAM. By Ronald 
A. Knox. Sheed & Ward. 248 pages. 
$3.00. The Hidden Stream consists of 
a series of lectures delivered by Mon- 
signor Knox at Oxford University. How- 
ever, it has none of the dryness or 
stodginess usually associated with uni- 
versity lectures. Writing in his usual 
lucid, and at times humorous prose, 
the author treats of twenty-three topics. 
Among those listed are: “What Is Re- 
ligion,” “The Messianic Hope,” “The 
Marks of the Church,” “The Sacra- 
ments,” and the “Resurrection of the 
Body.” This latest work from the pen 
of this gifted English writer is a wel- 
come addition to modern apologetic 
literature. 


OF SACRAMENTS AND SACRIFICE. 
By Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J. 171 pages. 
The Liturgical Press. $2.50. Mr. 
Average Man would drop a book as if 
it were red hot if he read:on the inside 
cover that it dealt with Theopneustic 
Euchology, says the author of this book. 
Yet he tells us that this is exactly 
what he intends to write. about, the 
liturgical apostolate, and of sacraments 
and sacrifice. The volume is a reprint of 
one of the most popular series ever 
written on the Sacraments. Each chapter 
is a mine of information, in clear, 
convise, and effective language. A dis- 
cussion club outline at the end focuses 
attention on the main themes of each 
section. Jane Sampson’s line drawings 
add to the general atmosphere of 
modernity and precision. The simplicity 
of approach and the honesty with which 
problems are faced will make this book 
standard equipment for liturgy lovers. 


A MAN APPROVED. By Leo Trese. 
Sheed & Ward. 152 pages. $2.25. In 
this little volume, the author of Vessel 
of Clay presents a series of conferences 
for the busy priest. Aside from the In- 
troduction entitled, “My Vocation,” 
which is more humorous than edifying, 
Father Trese presents some practical 
spiritual reflection on the obligations of 
the priest. The Mass, the Divine Of- 
fice, Mental Prayer, the Holy Hours, 
Preaching, and Devotion to Our Lady 
are all treated in turn. Father Trese has 
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the gift of writing on spiritual subjects 
in a light, facile way that both enter- 
tains and instructs. 


MARY LINCOLN. By Ruth Painter 
Randall. 555 pages. Little, Brown. 
$5.75. Presidents’ wives, like presidents, 
suffered a good deal from the abuse of 
their contemporaries. Mary Todd Lin- 
coln while alive experienced more than 
her share of this maliciousness. She 
had the additional misfortune of incur- 
ring the dislike of Lincoln’s law-partner, 
Herndon, who left the picture of an 
unpleasant, shrewish woman for future 
generations to behold. 

Mrs. Randall has succeeded admir- 
ably in destroying this myth and in 
presenting an attractive and understand- 
able Mary Lincoln. She has done so in 
a book which is scholarly and careful, 
but readable and intensely human. The 
domestic and personal lives of the Lin- 
colns have probably never before been 
so fully and sympathetically examined. 


THE AMERICAN MARTYRS. By John 
A. O’Brien. 310 pages. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. $3.50. Since the canon- 
ization of the Jesuit Martyrs of North 
America, interest in their harrowing 
but heroic story has increased yearly, 
with the parent Society providing rich 
source material all the way from the 
Relations to the histories by Father 
Wynne and more recently Father Tal- 
bot. But innumerable readers must be 
ready to welcome this graphic new 
group-biography of the six priests and 
two laymen who offered their lives to 
the stupendous dream of winning “for 
Christianity and for civilization the 
whole Indian population of New France 
and ultimately of North America.” Dr. 
O’Brien’s work was needed and he has 
done it superbly, condensing the epic 
story without sacrificing the vivid back- 
ground and touchingly diverse person- 
alities of his intrepid missionaries. 


CHRIST: THE IDEAL OF THE 
PRIEST. By Abbot Marmion, O.S.B. 
352 pages. Herder. $4.50. Abbot Marm- 
ion, one of the great spiritual writers 
of the century, needs no introduction 
to readers of spiritual books. However, 
since Abbot Marmion has been dead for 
thirty years, the question of its authen- 
ticity might arise in many minds. It 
must be borne in mind that the Abbot 
never really wrote a book. His confer- 
ences were written down by others. He 
merely supervised the revision before 
publication. Save for the revision by the 
author, this book is as authentic as his 
ether masterpieces. In this case the re- 
vision was done by an old disciple of 
the Abbot, Dom Ryelandt. To all who 
have read and studied Dom Marmion, 
this work on the priesthood will be re- 
ceived like a gift from heaven. 
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Soldier, Sailor, Missionary Priest, 


Brother, Sister, Wave or Wac— 


SOMEONE YOU KNOW 
WOULD ENJOY 


Si. Sigre 


ORDER IT NOW 
FOR YOURSELF—AND 
FOR SOMEONE ELSE! 
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PRAYER BOOK 


The finest prayer book 


in the English language 
... satisfying to the 
needs of prayerful souls. 


Choice of fine Bindings. 
$3.25-$450-$600-$10.00-$1250 


AT LEADING BOOK STORES 


THE EDWARD OTOOLE CO.Inc. 


PUBLISHERS +-NEW YORK 








GIANT 
BEACH? 
BALL 


100% Guaranteed Against Breakage! 


Exciting new fun for young and old! Gay, 
multi-colored giant rubber ball features 
one piece seamless construction . . . is 
strong enough to stand on! Patented blow- 
up feature can’t leak! Inflates easily by 
mouth or pump. Replaced without charge 
if you ever break it under ANY condition! 
We pay postage —Send check, cash 


or Money Order. Your order rushed. 


LTC eee 1278 Beale 
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Don't lapse. after Lent, 
in your derotion to 
Christ Crucitied. 

Read 
GOD’S OWN METHOD 

s.T.D. 
Sacred Passion 
THE SIGN PRESS 
Union City, N. J. $2.00 


By Aloysius McDonough, C.P., 


A Miniature Library on the 


---Irain At Home For 
A WELL PAID CAREER 


PRACTICAL NURSING ( 










Help fil! the urgent ne 
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Wayne School Of Practical Sarees In 
2525 Sheffield Ave., Desk , Chicas z; In 14, ill, 


fe FREE Facts. | 
Please rush FREE FACTS and Sample Lesson P ages. | 


LILACS ARE BETTER 


(Continued from page 27) 


“My 
couldn’t come. 


mother is teacher. She 
She’s gotta work today.” 

Teacher was looking at him strangely. 
Not mad—but “Johnnie,” she 
said, “your here. At the 
meeting.” 

“She came?” He felt 
popping out. “But she said 

‘The ofhce called her at work when 
you ran away. It’s a matter, 


sorry, 


funny. 
mother is 


his eyes nearly 


” 


serious 
Johnnie, to run from school.” 
He looked tracing the pencil 


a desk with his finger. He had 


away 
down, 


groove in 


never thought of it like that—running 
away. 
“We talked little,” teacher was say- 


ing. “You have a lovely mother, Johnnie. 


She didn’t quite understand about the 
meeting. She was worried about you 
but I told her I was sure you would 
be back. One of the other ladies took 


her down to the meeting to wait. When 


I heard vou come in I went down and 
told her. 


talking 


She’s having a wonderful time 
mothers and Rich- 
gave her the recipe for 


to the other 


ard’s mothe 
her cake.” 

Johnnie let out his breath. All of 
sudden the world was rightside up. He 
couldn't say a word, just pushed the 
into the water, 
more into the sun. 
knock. This time 
back with cake 
as you can’t come 
room had 
mothers present, I 
lunch.” 


chocolate 


lilac branches deeper 
moving them a little 

There another 
the PTA 


and coffee. 


was 
mother came 
“As long 


down,” she said, “and your 


such a fine record 


brought vou a bite of 


Johnnie saw it was cake 


and one cup of coffee. 
waited till the 


Teacher mother 


“This is 


was 


cut of hearing: then she said, 


lor vou and me.” 
“IT don’t want none,” Johnnie said. 


Feacher pulled out some clean white 


paper and wrapped up the cake. “The 
coffee is for me,” she said. “The cake is 
for vou and your mother. Take it 
home with you.” She put it into his 
hand and added, “Goodnight, Johnnie,” 
in a solt voice. 

When Johnnie got outside he saw 
that the sky was very blue with white 
clouds sailing and birds flying. He felt 
good and happy. At the far door, he 
saw his mother in a group of other 

thers, shaking hands and saving good- 


wv to each othe is 
} 


He felt proud, seeing 


er in her best coat and hat, nodding 
ind smiling so friendly. 

He hung back till the others had left. 
Then he ran to her, holding the cake 


carefully, so as not to break the frosting. 


He reached her. all out of breath, and 
ing one arm about her. 
1 got some PTA cake for just 
vou and me!” 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


NEW!! A PERPETUAL DATE REMINDER 


Indispensable in every home— 
wonderful for gifts! 


Here is a handy permanent reference for all the dates 

occasions you want to remember. Th attractive 
rtully printed calendar-type pad is especially de- 
signed as a continuous year-in-year-out record of birth- 
lays, anniversaries, holidays and special events. 





Separate monthly leaves provide a block for each day 
t the month. Write the names of friends and relatives 
hose birthdays and anniversaries you want to remember 
n the blocks under the day of the month in which thes 
oceu Regular holidays are printed in. Never 
ou be embarrassed by that ‘‘forgotten’’ date which 
¢ alled for a gr reeting or remembrance! Use it year after 
year and just keep adding dates as they arise. 

YOUR PERPETUAL DATE REMINDER is ideal as a 
gitt and a bridge prize, too. Send for yours today and 
enclose $1.00. Sent postpaid, guaranteed to please or 
our money back. 


CARLA PRODUCTS P. 0. Box 14 Verona, N. J. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of other 
writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed, 





Send for our free, 


Write today for Booklet SN. 


VANTAGE PRESS, 
In Calif.: 


It’s free. 


N.Y. 1 
Hollywood 28 


Inc., 120 W. 31 St., 
6256 Hollywood Blvd., 





WANTED Jewetey 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth. watches 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses. old 
gold, silver, platinum, ete. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your articles returned. We are licensed 
gold buyers. Write for FREE information. 


ROSE SMELTING CO. 
29-AB East Madison St., x eee 2, Wl. 
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Every progressive church should use 











Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 

Dignified, effective, and economical. 

Over 7,000 IN USE, increase attend- 

ance, interest and collections. Write 

ene today for Illus. Catalog S H. &. 

WILLLAST A Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
LIFE Time port, lowa. 
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ACCORDIONS 





FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican’s Choice 
Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
and Church Groups—DIRECT at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Illustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. TS, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 





SELL RELIGIOUS LINE 


Start a Hobby or Profit Business n 
Now . you can make large We 
profits selling our line of Holy y& 
Pictures, Medals, Statues, Rosaries, ¢¢ 
Novelties at our Bh ny bo low s2 
wholesale price hen too, you So 











can make thritling ly beautiful x 
Rosaries easily with our exciting beads, 
chains, crucifixes, centers “ft for fun and 


profit SEND 10c TODA for our large, 
ILLUSTRATED WHOLESALE CATALOG. 


GREYLOCK CREATIONS, ,.8ox 


8-S 
° Pittsfield, “Sines. 















QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 








TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD e 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


M 

SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MIN TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications 


MITCHELL 
2748 S. 34th St 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
, Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. $ 
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THE PIGEON FROM 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
(Continued from page 44) 
shine for a while and you'll be yourself 
in no time.” 

Louisa opened the window and put 
the lily out on the ledge in the clear 
sunlight ten stories above the sidewalk. 
It was a large lily in a large pot. The 
ledge was narrow and slightly sloped. 
The lily’s place was precarious. 

“You just hold tight there a minute,” 
Louisa told the lily, “and I’ll get a piece 
of string and tie you in safe and snug.” 

Louisa left the window. 

In the sky above the window, the 
bluish gray pigeon, the long-necked, 
thin pigeon, circled, seeking a place to 
light. 

On the sidewalk ten stories below 
the window, Mr. Somerset, walking to 
the music of his bright, new faith in 
self-sufficiency, strode almost vibrantly 
toward the river and the Secretariat. 

The white-flowered lily attracted the 
pigeon’s eye to the ledge. He f uttered 
to the ledge, alighted beside the lily. A 
wing feather brushed a lily leaf. 

The lily pot tipped, tumbled. 

Louisa, returning with the string, saw 
the lily tumble, saw the pigeon flee. 
She ran to the window, looked out, 
looked down the ten stories to the street. 

Louisa screamed, jumped back into 
the room, her hands pressed violently 
to her eyes. 


R. Somerset was buried from St. 
Bartholomew’s on Easter Wednes- 
day morning. 

Mr. Somerset’s widow made the f.1- 
neral arrangements by transatlantic tele- 
phone from Paris. She was attending a 
world conference on the Future of Mar- 
riage and was unable to be present. 
None the less, it was a solemn and im- 
posing occasion. The front pews of the 
middle aisle were well filled with repre- 
sentatives of the nations of the world. 
Many members of the diplomatic corps 
had come down from Washington to 
attend. The President had sent a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet as his own special 
representative. It was a solemn and 
memorable occasion. 

Freddy, in formal morning attire, sat 
alone in an empty pew half way down 
the church. His eyes were misty with 
wine and tears. 

Charles, Mr. Somerset’s valet, sat in a 
shadowy pew in the last row with three 
old ladies. The litthe man sat in dis- 
tress rather than in sorrow, for he 
could not take his gaze from the white 
Easter lilies that adorned the chancel. 

Outside, on the sunlit steps on Park 
Avenue, a soft-faced woman in a pink 
hat fed the pigeons from a card-board 


cake box. One pigeon, blue-gray, long- 
necked, thinner than the others, made 


off with the largest piece of cake. 
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Look at these Features: 
@ UNBREAKABLE—May be dropped on the floor... 


will not break under normal usage! Withstand lots 
of punishment. 


@ HOLLYWOOD PASTEL COLORS—Each set comes 
in a delightful mixture of maize yellow, jade green, 
sky blue and dusty rose. 


HEAT RESISTANT—Scalding water will not mar 
the lustrous finish of this set. 


@ GENUINE PLASTIC STURDIWARE—One of the 
finest plastics known. Will stay bright and cheerful 
indefinitely. 


HI-LITE INDUSTRIES 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 16, Illinois 






$11.95 VALUE 


only 





Genuine Heat Resistant Sturdiware 


Now you can grace your table with 67 pieces 
of fine Sturdiware for almost 10c a piece! 
They’re unbreakable, heat-resistant and 
come in beautiful Hollywood Pastel colors. 
Save by ordering from the factory today! 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


We’re so positive you'll agree this is the 
greatest dish value ever offered that we 
make this guarantee: use these dishes in 
your home for 5 days—you must be 100% 

satisfied or you may return the set and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded at once. 


ACT IMMEDIATELY! 


HI-LITE INDUSTRIES, Dept. F-125 

2215 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 

O Kindly rush....67-pe. Dinnerware Sets 
at the factory price of $6.95 per set—plus 
C.0.D. on 5-day money-back guarantee. 
0 t enclose $6.95 plus 25c to save C.O.D. 
charges. 
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Tad LORDS PRAYER 
UA FATHER Wrned ART iat wesarie, 
(ALLOW (4 They madaed THY Hee 
Gou Cows. THY WNL BE CONE Om 
GARTH AS (7 16 108 HEAVEN COVE 
‘hes DAY OUR DANY GALAD AMO MOR 
: Vb OVA TRESPASSES Ab WE POR 
¢ wa Ora THOM WHO TRESPASS AGAINST 

, 2, VA AMO L080 0h MOT were THAePERTION 
S Sut ORUvER ve Phond EviL...amen 





This sparkling cross is set 
with BRILLIANTS and SAP- 
PHIRES that Gleam and 
Glisten. When you place the 
center close to your eye you 
see the LORD’S PRAYER 
clearly and distinctly. 

(Please ask for Catholic version). 

Neat and trim finished in shimmery, satiny metal 
and neck chain st patented cls asp. Wonderful 
to have and for Gift Giving, too! Only $2.98 
complete (from France). Satfsfaction guaranteed 
or your money refunded. Send your name and 
address now. Pay postman $2.98 plus postage on 
delivery or enclose $2.98 and save postal charges. 


MANLY CO. 


45 E. 17th St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Dept. 530 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


FROM FRANCE! 


| 


NEW AID to HEARING 


FACTS ABOUT TRANSISTORS 
L. A. WATSON, author of 600-PAGE TEXT- 
BOOK on Hearing used principally in Uni- 
versities and Medical Schools, has written a 
smaller book—just as authoritative—but in 
easy-to-understand language that sets forth the 
facts about transistor hearing aids. He answers 
frankly your questions about the number of 
transistors a hearing aid should have . . . aids 
eyes entirely by a single “energy capsule” 
“inv: noo hearing instruments. He gets ye 
on the road to hearing happiness right 
t. A. WATSON yo the start, before you lee mistakes! 
SEND NO MONEY. His book is FREE; there is no obligation whatever, 
But the supply is limited, so you must send in your name at once, 
Postcard do. 


L. A. WATSON + ROOM R1208 + MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 






gt a Vase 


MAKE $50-60 A WEEK 


tical nurses are needed in every 
munity ... doctors rely on them 
patie 4 appreciate their cheerful, 
expe rt care You can learn practical 
nursing at he ome in spare time. Course 
sndorsed by p hysic ians. 54th yr. Earn 
while learning High school not re- 
ee 18 to 60. Trial plan. Write now! 
CAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
pt. 204 a1 East Pearson Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 





quired. Men, 
cH 


Posse send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name ee ee ee ee 
City .. . . State o AZO wccccce 








Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. Accredited boys’ prep school under Norbertine 

Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 


Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited log 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY | ARCHMERE ACADEMY 
| 
| 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 


Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 











Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. | 











LA SALLE 
Military Academy | 


Caldwell College for Women | | 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes, Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 
160-acre campus. 70th year. 50 miles “Only Through This Door” 
N.Y.C. Catalog. Box S, Oakdale, L. 1., | 


N. Y. Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

eee Sa ee " Chere is great rejoicing among workers 

GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE MO U be T SAI N T MA RY | for church unity because of vour enetilent 
ON-THE-HUDSON : 

Lakewood, New Jersey All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 




















picture article on the Eastern Rites in the 


Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees chartered; accredited, Middle States. papain oe January issue. The pictures spoke for 
Liberal Arts: Fi : Sei : ic: college, bus'ness, life. Character development an themselves, and the printed matter told 
Teacher oe health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- . oie ‘ ae I ns sate «titled 
Business Administration : proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated | in a few words what others have taken 

Pally Accredited j Catalog. hundreds of pages to relate. 








SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC There is equal cause for rejoicing be- 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





cause of the- fine story on the return to 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH s f C ll Holy Mother Church of a dissident Ortho- 
A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of Ladyclif 0 Ege | dox priest with his entire parish. There is 


Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for one point in this article with which I 











women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard Highland Falls, New York disagree, however. In referring to the se- 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- Four-Year Course leading to the De- 3 ' » Bete SS YY 
tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- gree of Arts, Science, Education lection of a name for his new parish Fr. 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— Berzinec is reported to have recalled that 
For information address: Director of Admissions A Chartered Regents High School— “Orthodox priests were not as impressed 


Convent Station, N. J. Commercial Electives. — with Our Lady as the Roman Church.” 
a satin Resident and Day Students 


= 7 — | This is quite contrary to the general opin- 














OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY ion held by those in contact with both 
Syosset, Long Island, New York ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT the clerics and laity of our dissident breth- 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with Tuxedo Park, New York ren. 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 4 J ; 3E 
busses leave from Jamaica, pempeteed, Great Neck, Founded 1847 WILLIAM B. FITZGERALD 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One MATTAPAN, MaAss. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
Conducted by: music, home economics, riding, dramatics. Ep | eentass 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY Write for catalogue. -DITORS OF THE SIGN: 
It was indeed a great pleasure to see 

















. on a8 the picture article concerning the Bvyzan- 
ACADEMY OF OUR LADY THE COLLEGE (}f SAINT ROSE tine Rite which was featured in the Janu- 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT ary issue of your splendid magazine. 











In foothills of the Ramapo mountains, 60 les ’ 7 aes : 2 " 

Tn foothi s of feo Rama -mo ntain a ae atte Albany, New York Would 7 ane = the “eo A 
ry and Comm courses. Stuc balanced wit! . . . ° yreater -rste y yur J: T 
sen am Fi fag ole tara A Catholic Institution for the Higher er es = oN epnige 
tennis, s ing, ice iing. Moderate Education of Women. brethren would thus be obtained. The 
ates ) tican Sisters . ; > — ; > . + . . ° 
For catalog address Sister Principal Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph title of the article was very apropos; for, 

Box-S, Broadlea, Goshen, N. Y. 








RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS it is only through this Rite that we can 


ever hope to win back the Orthodox. 
FrATER R. Tosotskt, M.S. C. 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ici a Seer Ceca 
: HELBY, OHIO 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training Eprrors oF PH! SIGN: 2 
: Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Congratulations on your fine articles con- 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City cerning the Eastern Rites. I enjoyed 


Apes Seerstary reading: “Only Through This Door” which 














appeared in your January issue. 


PrETER CHOPKA 
College of New Rochelle WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 





“Incredible Story” 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 
After receiving your magazine of Feb- 
ruary, 1953, I read one article several 





A + eT aes times and got so much out of it, I wonder 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE | if everyone did. The people I talked to 
WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK SETON HILL COLLEGE about it all enjoyed it and my 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 








copy is 
practically worn out. The article I am 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

















FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees Conducted by the Sisters of Charity | writing about is the “Listen To An In- 
yy oe gga ve ae — pocsereres dl pent“ ra cecpenes wee eal of + in Home Economics credible Story.” This is so wonderful. My 
sm, teacher training, secretarial studies, Bachelor of Music i Hs < i 1 
f a . : of friends have asked me to write and _ finc 
ine arts. Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of rage ° - 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. the P.R.R. For catalogue and viewbook, address out if it is at all possible to have a fol- 
: P The Regi 
Forty minutes from New York City. he Registrar. Box 23-8. low up article. 
76 Chaplains and missionaries appreciate gift subscriptions to THE SIGN THE SIGN 











CATHOLIC Greeting Cards 


This all seems so wonderful. We are | 
wondering if he went back to be pastor of 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


) this congregation and how it was possibfe Hotels, 12 cabins, trailer — and garage. — ee ga * for pommel, x" Sodality, 
a : i sinha P a 2 mi. from Gettysburg, Pa., near Pres. | chool or ub selling 100 boxes brand new 
for all people to be converted and in Eisenhower's farm. Suitable for private | popular Catholic all-occasion cards. 50 other 

structed at once. 


superb money makers. Write for samples ga 


Miss HELEN LOHMAN approval. 
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Apply P. Emory Weaver, Salesman 
for DANNER’S, Littlestown, Pa. 


| school or old age home. 
| 


Ourncy, ILL. 
~ Dept. 607 Clinton, Mass. 
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ROBINSON CARDS 
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I read the article in a recent issue of 
Tue Sicn telling of the conversion of a 
? Russian (?) Orthodox priest and _ his 
family. The author called it an incredible i 
ory Folding Kneeler Chair Like This 
I do not think it is an incredible story, 
it a sad one, even unpleasant. ov C bi § ti d 
bi 1 one, e en unpleasant But over ee ct OMmpDINes ead ing an 
and above all this it is the story of the 
kers return of the Prodigal Son, which is always Kneelin Beaut 
lent a joyful story. g.-. y 
the In this case it is an “innocent prodigal” 
for returning to the True Fold from which an Com ort 
told he never departed knowingly. eee 
iken The fact of the man’s true priesthood, 
I understand, is something that cannot be Many uses: In the Sanctuary... as @ 
be- effaced, as is the fact of his marriage. The pew extender for overflow crowds... 
1 to Church has received with joy this sincere For Lectures... Dinners... Entertainments. 
tho- family of four into the One True Fold. : Pade. < 
re 1s Catholics rejoice with them that they have 
ee | truly found their way into the Church of 
> SE the Virgin Christ and His virgin mother The kneeler is a built-in part of the chair 
Fr. Mary. and folds automatically as the chair folds. 
“a I think the story could have been told It also folds up and locks out of the 
SSC 9 ™ ar — - . . 
re — hg Ps atte rev — ’ the way when the chair is needed for 
. ineffable delicacy and wisdom of the in- . : : 
‘ee z Re cee a eke ea eee regular seating only. This steel chair folds 
pin fallible Church that underlies its discipline. Write for: 6c: Bat 3° thicksaes heid bah ene-wobhl 
: : ; Hy i - 
both And with less bouncing affection for the Beautiful, new : we " has Cl 
eth- peculiar circumstances wherein a Catholic _— Catalogue SACHAE 1S Im sete Sas ee 
: . . jing entire i i _— 
priest prepares for Mass with the aid of | Clarin line ae famous lasting baked enamel finish 
LD a trusty wife. cluding unique choice of luxurious mohair or leatherette 
ANNA B. BRENNAN = upholstery—several beautiful color combinations— 
—_ ; : . tarm oe 5 
VANCOUVER ISLAND, B. C., CANADA pt supremely comfortable for sitting or kneeling. 
Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21. 
see Epirors OF THE SIGN: 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
yzan- It was a real pleasure to page through 
anu- the February issue of THe SIGN and to find 
Jim Bishop's account of the conversion of a SINCE 1925...THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 
A whole Orthodox parish to Catholic Unity 
stern in the story “Listen to an Incredible Story.” | ~ “ sain = 
a . “ae . ° = —————_——__———_— = peegmeress a 
he This event in Akron, Ohio, made headlines | 
for, in Catholic newspapers throughout the iF & WHEN You Move. Please Remember to Send 
can country, but I thought that Jim Bishop and Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 
THE SIGN gave it a character all its own in 
C. featuring it in picture and in print, with eels TORT § | IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
all its historical causes and antecedents. ‘ GRUCIFIX SHRINE 
TI 1 7 aS 3 ae Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B. 
10ugh somewhat melodramatic in tone, =, A Geneted Coss! Crest, ~~ _ Plated B. Mus. dexrees. Science, music, business, home pete 
a ee i aie ee See aidan igure into cross, are teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. 20 miles fr Phila- 
the extraordinary event was given full cov- the ‘14 Stations’ showing the las 3: 98 delphia overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
. nT se yy cee . — . nes o rist’s life on Ear’ socia nd sports prograr t g « eal rO- 
_— t o me the story seemed even more The ‘Crucifix is mounted on @ Blue Mirror aoeen wae ae -a sseasict bo nga c meer ful. t a ne nike 
timely insofar as the Editors of THe SIGN Base, Set in a recess in the base is the Ruby living units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 
con- age x coipaage Votive Glass with the electric light bulb. 325-acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. 
ioeanll featured it in the wake of the Chair of The light on the bulb falls upon the Crucifix Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Joyec Unity Octave activities giving it nding Racin se end priser Heart of Mary. Catalog on request. 
vhich . ‘ latins amos Registrar, Box G, 
Joun R. Martin | a KAINAMOR SALES CO. ADAMS, MASS. Immaculata colon _Immaculata, Pa, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
- | /_MARYWOOD COLLEGE ROSEM 
| ONT COLLEGE 
| Accred ea Catholi llege for women. B.A., E 
Eastern Church | RM. is gg ‘Ne iibe-canndleced none Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
| dollar R23 sion program added _——— ee beauti- Conducted by the 
° > . ° } fully modern halls of residence ne arts and science; : * 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: | theater. and gymnasium with largest pool in the East. oa —— of the Holy Child jo — 
Many thanks for the two excellent arti- | KS" UN ccretarial, teaching (elementary. ths Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
2 cles on the Eastern Church in vour January | librarianship (ALA Acec.), drama, radio, psychology, Teacher Training 
Feb- Te Biche i € THe S li ld social service, science, medical technology. Honor mg igre Accredited by the 
é and February issues o SIGN, wouk Clubs, blications, sports. Catalog. Conducted by the Association of American Universities 
veral be wonderful if more national Catholic Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart, of Mary. Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
ynder “ hed lanai ; a 1 SEOEEC. | Registrar, Marywood College, Box S, Scranton, Pa. 
magazines carried similar articles. - 
-d to = é : : 
(re is ; athe . iffer- 7’ThR ®W 
— * There is altogether too much indiffer RAVENHIEIL L MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 
ra ence, ignorance, and misunderstanding on | 
‘ . . . 4 ‘ . , mi > 77 bs > _ 5 : 
a the part of Latin Catholics, both laymen ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION Boarding High School for Boys 
and clergy, on this subject. @ Fully aceredited. Cultural atmosphere. — Pre-school | Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
My ae : - through high school for girls. Boarding and day. College Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
find Articles such as those you have published preparatory, art, music, family living, secretarial. Post- ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
vi . "ez “ — “ i xraduate. Small classes. Sports, swimming, riding. All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
1 fol will do a or at deal ee ne of this. Wooded 27-acre campus overlooking Philadelphia. Trans- gram. Directed study and play. 
EORGE A. MURPHY fer to Florida available during winter. Schools also in P : 
Roxrury, Mass. Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. Dept. S, 3480 W. School Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 
; » SAD. ' House Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 
SIGN : 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

Conducted by Sen of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women 
: iis in Music Education. 

Health and Pineal Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 


ing to B.A B.Mus., and 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, 


Diploma of Graduate Nurse 


a four-year course ieads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fuliy accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 











ituank Saint Seen ete 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 

Business. 


GEORGETOWN 


Oldest Catholic Preparatory School in U. S. 
Founded 1789 by the Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. Limited enrollment 


3ovs—grades 7-12. 


Supervised study 


93-acre campus 5 miles from Nation’s Capital Rifle 
range, 9-hole golf course, 10 tennis courts, other sports. 
Public speaking, debating, choir. Hobby shop. Write 


for catalog. 


Rev. Wm. A, antics echccbeedemad ee 





Box 205, Garrett Park, Md. 
ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS .Azsiex, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conduct 


ed by Sisters of St 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, 


’ Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Excepti onal 
Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings 


For Further 


Dominic, 


Interesting Campus Life 
Information Address the Dean 








Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
Congres: of Home Lag 
aries ur the . 
are ‘emp loyed in Pauee semaee 
a 0 al works, ee 

young Yr 16 to 
nter their “ranks Write oss 
enc Brother Superior 


{ St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, 








Missouri 








r BROTHERS 1 HOLY CROSS 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Young men interested in teaching or in the 


' various allied activities of the religious life 
may secure information and literature by 
writing 


BROTHER HYACINTH, C.S.C. 
| St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie 9, New York 








Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 











GILMOUR ACADEM 


A Resident and Day Preparatory 
School for Boys 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Member of the North Central Association of schools 
and colleges. Conducted by The Brothers of Holy 
Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. Situated in the picturesque 
Chagrin Valley in suburban Cleveland, enjoying the 
facilities afforded by the city’s libraries, galleries 
and museums. Distinctive rural-home atmosphere. 
133 acre campus. Educational, cultural, and physical 
training programs. Fully accredited four year college 
preparatory course offered. Classes limited to 16 
students. Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C., Head- 
master. 








COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE oetes 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 











SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS COLLEGE 


Young women live graciously, grow spiritually, 
prepare for careers 











Campi and friendliness since 1840 
An B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Music, 
ar ial r home omics, teaching, 
speech an radic Interesting calteral, athletic, social 
programs. Well-equipped buildings. Catalog. 

Box 43, SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 








MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls, High School for 
dents. Conducted by the 
Fully accredited. Member of 
tion. College Preparatory, 
Art, Home- 
ming pool. 


resident and day stu- 
Sisters of Providence. 
North Central Associa- 
General Academic, Music 
Mcking courses. Gymnasium and swim- 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 











YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


FENLIST ' 


interested in boarding school work or 


THE 


Priesthood 
society or 


ST. 





(COLLEGE JUNIOR 
SEMINARY 
Affiliated with ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE) 


ATTENTION High School Students! 
“Come follow me. Join Christ in the 
battle for the minds and souls of men. 

pportunities to become a missionary, 
teacher, preacher, parish priest, lay 
brother. Full information without obli- 
gation. WRITE today. 


Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 
Winooski 16, VERMONT 
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“Music in White House’ 


Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

In response to the article, “Music in the 
White House,” 
ruary issue of 


which appeared in the Feb- 
He SicN, I received one par- 
ticularly pleasant piece of correspondence, 
I think Tue S1cn’ should have 
account. 


a verbatim 


PauL Hum! 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Enclosure) 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Dear Mr. HuME: 

Che article which you wrote on my con- 
tribution to the music lovers of the natioa 
has been called to my attention. I 


appreciate it very highly. 


just 


My interest in music has been the inter- 
est of an amateur who is really fond of 
good music. I hope I helped some music 


lovers to have a better appreciation of the 
great 

I wish we had a music hall in Washing- 
ton where concerts could be put on in the 


composers, 


proper manner. Some day maybe we will 
get it. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) HARRY S. TRUMAN 
Editorial 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
I cannot refrain from telling you how 


extremely wise it was on the part of the 
Reverend Father Gorman to have written 
that fine page on “Democracy for Whom?” 
I believe that many Americans make the 


basic mistake of thinking that democracy 


can be made to fit any country at any time 
and under any circumstances, regardless 


of the national spirit of the different coun- 


tries. I still believe that democracy with 
all its obvious shortcomings is still the 
most acceptable political regime thought 
up by the very imperfect and fallible 
human mind, but it has no absolute value. 
Let us not look upon it as some kind of 


religious dogma. 
AuGUSTE MOESLINGER 
Voscrs, FRANCI 
Adore Images? 


Pur SIGN: 
your 


EDITORS OF 
Reference: 

page 4, letter 

What, precisely, 


1953 issue, 
\pology.” 
liturgi- 


February 
“No 
is meant by 


captioned 
“strict 


cal sense’? I have alwavs believed that the 
terms “adoration” and “veneration” are 
not synonymous. Crucifixes, images of the 
Christ Child, and of the saints are rightly 
respected as such but certainly not adored 
or venerated. We adore or venerate what 
these images represent, I believe this is 
what vou mean by the strict liturgical 
sense. Please confirm, or, if I am in error, 
elucidate more fully. 


Cuarres F. CANTY 


DEVON Microrp, CONN. 


Editor’s Note: This is a simple question of 


terminology. The word ‘adore’ has two 
senses. One is restricted absolutely to 
that worship which is rendered to God 
alone. The other sense is relative. In 
general it means any act of honor or re- 
spect. This then is the “strict liturgical 
sense.” To end discussion we quote the 
second Ecumenical Council of Nicea in 
787 A. D. “Honor these images by giving 
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them adoration, but not true latria which 

according to Faith is something for the 

Divine Nature alone he who adores 

mm image adores the person of the one 

depicted.” (D. B. Enchiridion n. 302) 
Zionism 

Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


I can not tell you the satisfaction I had 
in reading editorial 
Among my fellow 
understand 


your Zionism, 
Americans I find 
the Middle Eastern- 
Israel situation and fewer still among those 
who pretend to understand 
favorable attitude toward the Arabs. 
Propaganda spread in this country by 
unseen forces and propaganda picked up 
by many and spread without the carriers 
knowing where the propaganda came from 


about 
very 
few who 


who have a 


and why they were spreading it, has edu- 
(or I should conditioned) the 
American public to have a certain decided 
attitude before 


cated say 


they even so much = as 


know the geographical location of the 
countries involved. It is because of this 
that I find such delight when I see a few 


(American publications that have not fol- 
lowed the trend of the multitude of print- 
ing presses that have spread seeds different 
from the label on the package. 

ANTHONY HARp 
DurHaM, N. H. 


Sign Quiz 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I am a Catholic but go to the Public 
High School. My girl friend has been get- 
ting the magazine regularly. I like it a 
lot because it has exciting stories, and 
the latest comments about what is happen- 
ing in the world today. My girl friends 
are also interested in THr SIGN and we like 
to take the test just out of curiosity. 

CAROLYN CARAZZA 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Editor’s Note: ‘THe SiGN Quiz is published 
monthly from October through June. It’s 
available to groups or individuals. Mini- 
mum order: 10 Quiz Blanks and free An- 
swer Sheet—10¢. Additional copies: 1¢ each. 


Aleoholism 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
I am personally acquainted with Mr. 
Tracy and have, for a short time, been 


acquainted with his wonderful work. 

I think an article, such as this one in 
your magazine, should make the people of 
the country a little more conscious of 
whether alcoholism is a disease or, what 
Vincent ‘Tracy claims, really a vice. 

Joun R. McDeERMotT 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
Having seen the article ‘“Alcoholism— 


Disease or Vice?” in THe Sicn for January, 
1953, I am sure your readers will be inter- 
ested in hearing the other side of this mis- 
understood question. 

Alcoholism is not just a vice. The ab- 
normal drinking or general disordered con- 
dition of the alcoholic is properly called 
a disease for the following reasons: 

First, the professions of medicine and 
psychiatry see in the alcoholic a condition 


April, 1953 


| AFRICA-THE COMING 
MISSION FIELD 


It needs generous and self-sacrificing American 
young men to carry the seed of faith to its 
fertile but meagerly tended fields. High School 
graduates eager to train as missionary priests 
so as to reap a harvest of souls in the African 
Vineyard should apply to: 


Rev. Director of Vocations 
| Society of African Missions, Dedham, Massachusetts 





GIVE GOD A HAND 


—as office man, mechanic, printer, 
architect, painter, etc. Boys of 
age receive high school education. 


electrician, 
high school 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARY 


BROTHERS 


Techny, Ill., or Conesus, N. Y. 


Please send me free litera 
Name 
Street : 
‘chy Zone 


State 


ture: 








GRAYMOOR FRIARS, 
Graymoor 3, Garrison, N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation your litera- 


ture in regard to [] Priesthood [] Brotherhood 
MR ere paccccem asa os ee 
MIs ivi arain crea wigs oeeivista.ghtdrwiaieceie ek ee 
5 a OE ee Ls Eee 











Is God calling you to become 





in the ORDER OF  Consecrate: 
SAINT BENEDICT? 
e life. Brothers ar 
wv Tr, ar ‘ 1 
—all have their place t fe f 
better employer than God His reward 
fold in this life, ind fe everlastir 
information Address 

RT. REV. PAUL M. NAHLEN, 


New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, A 


a BROTHER 





istery No 
is a_hundred- 
Write or 


O.s.B. 
rkansas 








THE MISSIONARIES 


to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacl 
Sth graders and high school students 
apply for clerical novitiate 
Young Mer, 18 to 35 years of age, 
are invited to join the Society as Lay Brothers. 
kitchen, and farm work 


velcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as priests in this country or in the f¢ 


who do not wish to become priests, but feel called t 
Theirs is a well balanced life of prayer 


the SACRED HEAI 


elg ISsic 


should apply for minor seminary. College and university 


the Re 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 2, Illinois 
(Located 40 miles west of Chicago, III.) 


and work, 


tT 


ms, according 


students may 


ligious Life, 


office, shop, 








PIARIST FATHERS 


PIARIST FATHERS 
| (Order of the Pious Schools) 

| Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffal 


o 5, N. Y. 








| YOU 


as an ALEXIAN BROTHER, can be a follower 


of Christ. Imitate His great charity—Serving the 
Mystical Body as a Hospital Brother. Learn the many 
aspects of this vital Apostolate of Charity. Contact 


| Brother Director, ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE signat mtn., Tenn. 


117 James Boulevard 

















further information. 


should write to: 


rae = 
“1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





| Those living east of Ohio 
| 
| 
| 








THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 


All others 
should write to: 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Ill. 


live a monastic and an apostolic life. From the solitude of the cloister, 
they go forth to preach missions and retreats. Young men interested 
in a vocation to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 





Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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Carmelite Sisters 
of St. Therese 


Are you interested? 


combin- 


ideal of 


In a young missionary community 
ing the active and contemplative 
religious life; dedicated to the love and 
service of God by following the WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD marked out for 
us by our patroness, St. Therese of the 


Child Jesus. 


The active service 

of charity includes: 

Care and education of children in Nurseries 
and parochial schools, especially children 
of the poorer classes. Catechetical instruc- 
tions. Care of the aged and infirm. Retreat 
Apostolate. 


For Information Write: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive 
Okla. City, Okla. 














The Church needs Missionaries—catechists, domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses. women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 health, intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are quali- 
fied to fill this need. If interested apply to 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 


Young 


of normal average 





CARMELITE SISTERS 


of the Divine Heart of Jesus welcome candidates 
who wish to consecrate themselves to the Divine 
Heart of Jesus, by taking care of children, the aged 
or missions. Apply to the 


Reverend Mother Provincial, 
1214 Kavanaugh Place, Wauwatosa, 13, Wis. 





MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


To bring the charity of Christ to the sick 
and suffering in mission lands,the Medical 
Mission Sisters as Religious- doctors, nurses, 
pharmecists, technicians and allied mon- 
medical workers - staff hospitals in India, 
Pokistan, Africa, North and South America. 
FO KR INFORMAT : 
MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, MD.. 3400 PINE ROAD, 
PHILADELPHIA 11, PA, 











Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young 
religious life many 
ucational a Vv 


women 
types of char 
We work as 


interested in 
table and ed- 
kindergarten, 











primary, commercial, and high 
schoo eache social workers; 
nurses; dentists s artists; journal- 
ists; housekeeper sé ~ fine needle 





workers ec 


ign missions. 
Please 


write to: ‘ Mothe1 r Superior 


Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa, 








Perhaps the — of Carmel wants to clothe YOU 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and 
from 15 to 35 good Cat holic families, who feel 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated t 
literature or come for a personal interview. Apply 








ACTIVE CARMELITES 





NURSERY SCHOOL _ 
CATECHISM 


MISSION SISTERS of the Holy Ghost 


Work With 
Youths e Adults @ 
To Restore all to Christ 
Write: SUPERIOR 
86 W. 4th St. MESA, ARIZONA 


PARISH WORK 


Children @ Families 








A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Con- 
gregation of trained Social Workers and 
Educators, affiliated with the Passionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United 
States is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. I. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 








Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters, 
Trained Catechists and Professional Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 71st 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 








Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 








The Missionary Sisters 


of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote their lives to teaching, 
ing for the aged and orphans in the home and 
foreign missions. Does the Sacred Heart call 
you to serve Him in this Congregation? Write to 


Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 


nursing, and car- 











YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


Mis- 
doing 


Christ as a 
Sister 


For 
sionary 


eatechetical and nurs- 
ing work. Age _ 16-30. 
Write: 


Daughters of Mary 
HEALTH of the SICK 
Vista Maria 
Cragsmoor, N. Y. 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE “OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 


at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














cial sign of her love—her scapular. If you 

offer s untold soostha lities for your talents. Girls 
hey have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
and arme are welcome to send for descriptive 











which by their norms deserves to be called 


a disease. They are the judge of what th 


label “disease” means, and of whether th 
condition called alcoholism deserves that 
label. 

Second, recovered alcoholics cannot learn 
to drink normally. After years of sobriety 
they still react abnormally if they. start 
drinking again. Why is this so?—unless 
there is something inside them, physiologi- 
cal or psychological, which makes them 
react that way. That something is rightly 
called pathological. 


Third, scientists believe they have 


discovered a physiological basis for the al- 


many 


coholic’s abnormal drinking. Although 
so far researchers in physiology have not 
been able to agree upon a clear. definite, 


organic, or functional pathology in alco- 
generally, vet there is 
that in many 
abnormal drinking results bodily 
pathology: and that in most alcoholics, 
once they have become addicts, physiologi- 
cal changes have prevent 
them from ever becoming normal drinkers. 

Fourth, the psychological (and/or physi- 
ological) mechanisms involved in addiction 
considered generally, can properly be called 
pathological. The alcohol addict, once he 
has become an addict, has acquired a de- 
pendence on alcohol which is generally 
beyond his power to control, unaided. He 
drinks compulsively, the compulsion oper- 
ating with more or less frequency, and 
more or less force. This addiction is often 
strong as drug addiction and_ the 
addict ends up with a habit so 
severe that it assumes pathological propor- 
Hence the addiction itself can be 
properly described as a form of illness or 
disease. 

If Mr. 
of his 
more 


holics good reason 


alcoholics the 


from a 


for believing 


occurred which 


just as 
alcohol 


tions. 


Tracy can rehabilitate 90 per cent 
(an amazing percentage), 
him. any- 
one rehabilitates any But 
in the interest of stating the simple truth 
to alcoholics and others, I believe it is very 
important to insist that alcoholism is not 
merely a vice. It is also a disease, and 
for many reasons we are entirely justified 
in describing it as such. 


patients 
power to More power to 


who alcoholics. 


Joun C. Forp, S. J. 
PROFESSOR OF MorAL THEOLOGY 
Weston, MAss. 


Racial Justice 


Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

May a white reader congratulate you 
on “Washington’s Split Personality” by 
Ruth Hume and “Jim Crow Draws Blood” 


by John Lawrence in the February issue. 
Keep up the fight fon 


like 


racial justice by 
these. 


L. A. Otro, Jr. 


more articles 


Wasnincton, D. C. 


Plaudits 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

Anent your announcement in the Feb- 
ruary issue of a new high in circulation 
all of us can be glad that the “bettet 
mousetrap” theory still holds. To me, THI 
SIGN gets better with each issue; and, | 


venture to say, it is destined to become 


magazines. 
REYNOLDS 


one of America’s great 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. ashes ae 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. NEw N. Y. 








York, 
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Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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an Vou Spare ONE DOLLAR..... 









PASSIONISTS 
AROUND 
THE 

WORLD 


Italy 1728 
First Monastery 


earners 


BULGAPIA 
V8) 
FRANCE : BELGIUM 
y853 
IRELAND 


scott ANO 


yeos 


PERU HOLLAND 

GERMANY 1912 1905 
Ls BRAZIL 

CHINA 1912 


1921 


Farmington, Conn. 
Latest Monastery 


Countries 33 Foundations 297 Foreign Missions 10 
Passionists 4,000 United States Passionists 850 


é, wera te | Help the Prssionist Missionaries 
| Christ Crucified for God , = pom Glory aod the i of See 


SEND OFFERING TO ——> THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 


P. O. BOX 41 UNION CITY, N. J. 








Why the 


ES, you 


are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 


shown on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 


Family 


which are 


THE SILVER CHALICE 


By Thomas B. Costain 

A towering novel of 
adventure, love, faith 
and passion with lit- 
erature’s greatest 
theme — the birth of 
Christianity! Written 
by one of America’s 
best-loved novelists. 


CREATIVE HOME 
DECORATING 
By The Rockows 
Work wonders in your 
home with this newly- 


revised manual! Con- 


tains 700 pictures, 
dozens of charts and 
““show-how'’ rooms. 
Step-by- sep methods. 
Pub. edition, $5.95. 


Thorndike-Barnhart 


Desk Dictionary 
A really compreben- 
sive book. Contains 
80,000 entries, 700 il- 
lustrations, 900 pages. 
Newly-written, up-to- 
date, accurate. In- 
cludes synonyms, an- 
tonyms, word origins, 


JUST FOR TODAY 
By James Keller 
365 superb page-long 
essays—each with its 
own confident, holy 
thought illustrat- 
ing the spiritual 
reaches of God 
book that will 
you find the key to 

happiness. 


Reading Club. Founded to 


worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without being 


help 


select and distribute books 






































“milly Reading (lub otters To Send You 


ANY THREE 


( Value up to $14.90 
in publishers’ editions) 











OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


fronly 


objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 
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WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 






HOUSE OF EARTH 
_—~“ By Dorothy Clarke Wilson 


What is life like in 
India? You'll learn 
great truths about 
God and people when 
you read how this 


young Hindu gave up 
the world ro find Jesus 
in the wilderness! 


THE GREATEST 
STORY EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 
A reverent, faithful 
retelling of the sub- 
lime story of Jesus. 
bringing Him and 
those whose lives were 
entwined with His ex- 
citingly close to you. 
Pub. edition, $2.95. 


SEWING MADE EASY 
By Mary Lynch 


Shows you how to cut, 








































sew, finish and re- 
model clothes like a 
professional! Easy to 


follow, complete, full 
of ideas and. short- 
os cuts. Illustrared. Pub- 


lisher’s edition, $3.95. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 

















Uy ene 


Fils 


AEA EINE 


OF GARDENING 
Norman Taylor, Ed. 


Taylor's masterpiece 
—revised, rechecked, 
expanded! Answers 
all garden questions. 
1225 pages; superbly 
illustrated. Orig. pub. 
edition, $5.00. 
























Sewers 


























PEACE OF SOUL 
By Fulton J. Sheen 


Bishop Sheen shows us 


the laws of nature and 
of Grace, 
swer to war, sin, guilt; 
the divine way to per- 
sonal, mystical 
umph of soul. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $3.00. 


MAIL COUPON Now! 


the true an- 


tri- 


































CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memsersuip 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 4-Si, 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, 


MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
(C) Creative Home 
Decorating 

0 


each month, a review of The Greatest Story 


the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege Ever Told 

of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 

any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special Ha ’ 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 0 ae s World 


receive a free Bonus 
tions or alternates I 


If m 


Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Street and No. 


City. 
Age, if 


oo 
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| 
l 
i 
} 
I 
1 handling). 
! 
l 
1 
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1 


There are no membership dues or fees. and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will [ 


~] House Of Earth 
Book with each four Club selec- 





accept C) Just For Today 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: Oe ' 
a delighted, T will return all books in () Peace of Soul 
7 days and this membership will be canceled Oo Sewing Made Easy 
. . C) The Silver Chalice 
(Please print) 
(CD Taylor's Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening 
Zone . State 
ee 2 ame ~~ in Canada | [) Thorndike-Barnhart 
ddress 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont + ei 
Offer good only in U. S. A. and Canada Dictionary 


Under 21.. 
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HAMMOND'S New Su- 
preme WORLD ATLAS 


Ac last, a top-notch 
all-new atlas — with 
over 100 maps in full 
color, the latest com- 
plete Census figures, 
16 history maps. _ 
tually measures 93/4” 
1234” in size. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusua! offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
books you can safely leave where older 
children can read them if they wish— 
books to be retained in your home library 
with pride - 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. It is not 
necessary to purchase a book every 
month—you may accept as few as four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
postman—ready to read! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


Free ‘'Bonus'’ Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes @ 
“‘Bonus’’ Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each-—in- 
stead of $3.00 to $4.00 in the publishers’ 
original editions—saves you from 35% 
to 50° on each book you accept. And 
when the value of the Bonus Books 
figured in, you can save as much as 60% 
of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club roe 
while you can get your choice of A 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
—for only $1.89! Send no money, 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


© MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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